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WASHINGTON POST 
18 December 1972 


Hhc State Department Denies Pre-Election Deception Over Aid to Uganda. 


,Jim Hoagland’s article on Nov. 19 
\ charged that the Department of State 
deliberately deceived the American 
I . public regarding.U.S. policy in Uganda 
as part of the American Presidential 
campaign. 

This charge is as totally unfounded 
. and unfair as it is serious. 

/ It is so serious in our system of gov- 
. , ernment that we regret you did not 
have sufficient concern for the facts as 
* to eheck the allegation with us before 
k printing the article. I was displayed 
when, after the department denied the 
charge publicly the following day, your 
newspaper ran an article which, while 
< it accurately described the policy we 
have consistently followed, made no ef- 
fort to reflect that denial. That, in my 
; view, is unfair journalism. 

The events in Uganda have pre- 
I sented this government with several 
difficult problems. 

Individual Americans and institu- 
tions in this country have been active 
p in Uganda for many years, as cduca- 
v tors, missionaries, and technicians 
When Uganda achieved its independ- 
cnce, these activities were supple- 
mented by official technical assistance, 
including both Peace Corps and AID 
activities. These programs were under- 
taken to further East African ceo- 
' nomic cooperation, to help in the de- 
_ velopmcnt of Makerere University, one 
of Africa’s oldest and finest, and to as- 
sist the people of Uganda. Whatever 
the political circumstances may be, 
one does not lightly suspend or termi- 
nate such help. ' , 

On Sept. 11, Gen. Amin sent his tele- 
gram to Secretary General Kurt Wal- 
dheim of the United Nations with its 
references to Hitler and the Jewish 
people. This naturally and understand- 
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ably provoked a strong moral reaction 
in this country, as in the Department 
of State. If followed other actions in 
Uganda such as the abrupt expulsion 
of the Asians, the arrest and disap- 
pearance of some of the lay intellectu- 
als, harassment of Americans, and ver- 
bal attacks against the United States 
which had already attracted notice and 
awakened concern in this country. 

At the same time Uganda was expe- 
riencing not only serious internal 
problems but also the attempted inva- 
sion by political exiles in Tanzania. 
Tension was high in the country and 
the safety of U.S. citizens in Uganda, 
numbering over 1,000, were judged to 1 
be in some jeopardy. Their safety was 
and always is the U.S. government’s 
first preoccupation. We were certain 
that any abrupt or seemingly hostile 
action on our part would Increase this ^ 
threat. 

On Sept. 14 the department’s spokes- 
man, Charles Bray, was asked for our 
reaction to Gen. Amin’s telegram and. 
subsequently during his briefing, for 
U.S. intentions with respect to aid pro- 
grams to Uganda. He replied that in 
the circumstances— the expulsion of 
the Asians, the harassment of Ameri- 
cans, and Gen. Amin’s telegram to Mr. 
Waldheim— we did not contemplate 
signing h new loan agreement at this 
time. He noted that technical assist- 
ance would continue. 

Mr. Bray had asked the Assistant 
Secretary for African Affairs just be- 
fore his noon briefing that day if we 
were going to sign the loan which was 
then under negotiation and had been 
told that we certainly could not sign it 
under the existing circumstances, i.e., 
harassment of Americans, expulsion of 
Asians, the telegram to Mr. Waldheim. 

In retrospect, and as this thought 
was conveyed at the noon briefing, it 
was interpreted by reporters present 


to menu that we were holding up the. 
signing solely to signal our political 
displeasure with Gen. Amin’s tele/ 
gram. We were holding up the signing < 
solely to signal our political displeas- 
ure wilh Gen. Amin’s telegram. Wte 
were shocked by the telegram. The 
facts, which had perhaps not been 
made sufficiently clear to Mr. Bray but 
which he subsequently noted in his 
briefing on Sept’. 19, however, were 
that the loan was not yet ready for 
signing and that we had made no final 
decision regarding its disposition. 
Mindful of the delicate circumstances , 
in Uganda and of the possible impact 
there of the interpretation being given 
the noon briefing, we authorized Am- , 
bassador Melady to inform Gen. Amtrt 
of the circumstances surrounding the) 
loan, which I' have just described. 

Recognizing that these events liad 
left some uncertainty regarding our 
position on these various matters, the 
Assistant Secretary for African Affairs 
took the occasion of a call on him by 
the Ugandan Minister of Finance on 
Sept. 28 to inform him that the circum- 
stances surrounding events in Uganda* • 
including the harassment and arrest 
of our citizens (since ended) and the ^ 
expressed attitudes of Ugandan lead- 
ers on matters of deep concern to 
Americans would not permit us to go 
forward with the signature of the loan 
at that time. This remains our position. 
There will be no change in our posi- 
tion, moreover, without appropriate 
consultation with the Congress and a 
lull evaluation of the state of our rela- 
tions with Uganda and of Ugandan at-' 
titudes toward us and our citizens. 

Those are the facts of the matter, 
They do not support a charge of decep- 
tion. Your correspondent erred in mak- 
ing it. 

ROBERT J. McCLOSKEY, 


Washington 


Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for Press Relations 
U. S. Department of State. 


| Departures' 
Continue at 
White House 

By Carroll Kilpatrick 
and Lou Cannon 

1 Washington Post Staff Writers 

The exodus of high ranking 
,Nixon administration officials 
continued yesterday, led by 
Gerard C. Smith, who headed 
the American delegation at the 
Strategic Arms Limitation 
Talks with the Russians over 
the last four years, and Phil- 
lip V. Sanchez, director of the 
Office of Economic Oppomi- 
nity. 

The resignation of Smith 
was confirmed by the Reuter 
news agency, who spoke with 
Mrs. Smith in Washington. 
She said her husband is re- 
turning to private life. He is 
a former New York lawyer! 
who began government serv-l 
Approved 


ice with the Atomic Energy 
Commission in 1950. 

Sanchez’ resignation, it was 
learned, soon will be accepted. 

One of two second-line ap- 
pointees is in line to succeed 
Sanchez. Administration 

sources identified them ns 
Nicholas Craw, director of re- 
cruitment at Action, and How- 
ard Phillips, the program re- 
view director of OEO. 

Craw was in charge of man- 
power and training at Volun- 
teers in Service to America 
(VISTA) when that volunteer 
program was part of OEO, and 
was formerly director of oper- 
ations for Project Hope, the 
hospital ship. Phillips was an 
unsuccessful Republican can- 
didate for , Congress from 
Massachusetts in 1970. 

Mr. Nixon’s chief science ad- 
viser and the government’s 
chief labor mediator also are 
resigning to return to privatt 
life, it was announced yester- 
day. 

J. Curtis Counts, 57, director 
of the Federal Mediation and 

For Release 2001/08/07 : 


Conciliation Service, was of- 
fered the post x>f under secre- 


headed the farm division of 
the President’s re-election 


tary of labor, but turned it campaign last year. Erwin is 
down to return t ,to private life. now deputy under secretary of 
He is an old ^friend of the agriculture for rural develop* 
President. ment: Knebel is general coun- 

EdwardE. David, 47, science RC j 0 f the Small Business Ad- 
adviser to the President and rninisl ration, 
director of the Office of Sci- David denied reports that 
encc and Technology since he i s leaving because of un- 
1970, also is leaving the gov- happiness over the role his 
ernment, the White House 0 ffi CC has been able to play 


said. 

The Defense Department : 


in the scientific field. 

“I’m not leaving with any 


confirmed reports that two 8C nse of disappointment at 
top civilians — John S. Foster a R ” he said, 

Jr., director of defense re Federal expenditures on ci- 
search and engineering, and vilian research and develop* 
Daniel Z. Henkin, assistant ment now exceed expendi- 
secretary for public affairs, M tutes on military research 
are leaving. and development, he said. 

And on Gapitol Hill* sources fpat uw mwgo the PflUll* 
told United Press Interna* dent gave him when he ap. 
tional that three top Agricul- pointed him 28 months ago, 
ture Department officials David said. 


would be named shortly: Clay- 
tdh E. Yeutter and William Er- 
win to be assistant secretaries. 


David is to become execu- 
tive vice president and direc- 
tor of Gould, Inc., a Chicago 


' and John A. Knebel to be gen- manufacturer of electrical, ei-j 


oral counsel, 
‘ Yeutter, 


Nebraskan, 
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ectronic and automotive parts. 
Counts has played a leading 
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role in nettling some major 
strikes slime tie tins homietl 
the Mediation nml Concilia* 
lion Service. • 

Counts declined to say what 
he expected to do in the fu- 
ture. 

In other announcements, 
the President: 

• Accepted the resignation 
of Tom Lilley as a director of 


the Export-Import flank, effee* 1 
tier nt Ihe end of t973. 

• Accepted the resignation 
of Charles A. Meyer as assist- 
ant secretary of state for in- 
ter-American affairs. From 
1939 until he became assistant] 
secretary in 1969, Meyer was 
with Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

• Accepted the resignation 
of Kenneth Franzheim II as 


embassador* to New Zealand, 
Western Samoa, I'MJi and 
Tonga. 

• Accepted the resignation 
of John R. Stevenson as legal 
adviser to the State Depart- 
ment. He is a former New! 
York attorney and plans to re-' 
turn to private practice. 

• Announced that Jonathan 
C. Rose, a member of the 


While House tdnff Mlnre 19(19, 
wilt become general, counsel 
for the Council on Interna- 
tional Economic Policy, | 
headed by Peter M. Flanigan. 

• Announced that Gordot) 
C. Strachan, a White House 
staff member since 1970, 
would join the staff of the 
U.S. Information Agency. , 


HINDUSTAN TIMES 
5 December 1972 


R ECENTLY, following a re- 

ference to the subject by 
Mr Z. A. Bhutto, when diplo- 
mats and newsmen tried to 
assess U.S. thinking on the issue 
of resumption of arms aid to 
Pakistan, they were unable to 
make what could be described 
I even as a moderately accurate 
appraisal. Their bafflement was 
typical of the difficulties they 
have encountered here in recent 
years and which should persist 
for another four years. 

Not merely on the subject of 
supply of arms to Pakistan but 
on other, often less controversial, 
issues one finds the Nixon Ad- 
ministration excessively, almost 
pathologically, secretive. Mr 
Johnson was known to hold his 
cards pretty close to his chest 
but, by comparison to his succes- 
sor, his Administration could 
claim to have had the openness 
of a market place. 

When he chose his Cabinet four 
’years ago, Mr Nixon introduced 
it 3 members at a specially tele- 
vised function and presented 
;thcm as a group of remarkable, 
“extra-dimension 1 ' personalities 
who would be entrusted with 
: considerable autonomous power. 
In a matter of weeks, however, 
most of them became faceless 
persons and remembering the 
names of the “Nixon Dozen/’ as 
they were called, became a fav- 
ourite party game in Washington. 

Presidential Rebuffs 

Most of them counted for little 
!in the decision making processes 
that Mr Nixon established. One 
'of them, the Interior Secretary, 
was so distressed over having no 
role to play that he wrote a 
. letter of protest to. his boss and 
‘was promptly dismissed. Another, 
’ the Housing Secretary, got his 
I audience with Mr Nixon in the 
'fourth year of his appointment 
' and only when he had a politi- 
cally sensitive report to make and 
threatened to go to the Press 
with it if he were not ushered 
Into the Presidential presence. 
Yet another, who at the time of 
his appointment was considered 
as a leader with a future, re- 
signed his cabinet post and join- 
ed the White House staff, in the 


esire For §< 

Kristian Bhatia writes from Washington 


hope of saving that future, but 
in reality only to slide further 
into oblivion. 

Real power has rested in the 
hands of individuals, not even 
half a dozen in ’number, in the 
White House and most of them 
have shared Mr Nixon’s over- 
whelming, compelling desire for 
secrecy. Barring Dr Henry Kis- 
singer who at least did not ob- 
ject to a certain measure of so- 
cial limelight, these Presidential 
advisers have assiduously courted 
anonymity and have remained— 
by choice, of course — as “faceless” 
as the cabinet members. They 
almost never speak to the Press 
or the diplomats or even attend 
social functions. 

Other Influences 

Two of Mr Nixon's senior ad- 
visers, whose personal influence 
and power equals that of Dr 
Kissinger, are Mr H. R. Haldeman 
and Mr John Ehrlichman. After 
four years of their powerful exis- 
tence in the U.S. capital, they 
could probably walk through a 
crowd of diplomats and journal- 
ists without being recognised. Mr 
Haldeman has appeared on tele- 
vision only once. (Or may be it 
was Mr Ehrlichman!) The name 
of another important Nixon aide 
came to light recently when the 
Press was investigating alleged 
political espionage by the Repub- 
licans and it was discovered that 
he had been on the White House 
staff for over three years without 
his name appearing even on the 
private White House . telephone 
directory. 

Because the number of persons 
.nvolved in decision-making is so 
small and because they tend to 
prefer dark corners, the dissemi- 
nation of information is in the 
nature of a miserable trickle. 
When a decision is finally reach- 
ed, it has to be made public, but 
how that particular resolve was 
made and what considerations 
weighed with the Administration 
is seldom known. Prior inkling of 
any important decision, particu- 
larly if it is sensitive and con- 
troversial, is, in the circumstances, 
"virtually impossible. If and when 
Mr Nixon decides to resume sup- 
ply of arms to Pakistan, the pub- 
lic— and the Secretary of State, 


Mr William Rogers— will learn of 
it more or less simultaneously. 
How and why that decision is 
taken will probably remain a 
secret between the President and 
Dr Kissinger. 

This secrecy apart, what makes 
assessment of the Administra- 
tion's approach to any issue ex- 
ceedingly difficult is the fact that 
it lacks any firm “moral moor- 
ings 1 '. In the case of every gov- 
ernment, here or elsewhere, there 
is always a sizable gap between 
its public professions and real 
actions. In defence of national 
or party or even certain personal 
interests, a government would 
sometimes deviate markedly from 
the principles by which it claims 
to stand. Yet, usually there is a 
limit beyond which it will not 
go. After studying its actions and 
declarations for a few months, 
observers are usually able to 
prescribe the outer limits to 
which a government will go in 
pursuit of selfish objectives. But 
the Nixon administration ha9 
foxed even seasoned students of 
government and diplomacy. What 
it would do in a particular situa- 
tion would be a hazardous guess 
to make. 

Devious Manner 

How far it may go for how 
little was demonstrated last 
month when President Amin of 
Uganda publicly praised Hitler 
for what he did to the Jews. Mr 
Nixon was by then entirely as- 
sured of a landslide victory in 
the elections. Yet he was not 
averse to taking away a few more 
votes from Senator McGovern by 
exploiting what the Ugandan dic- 
tator had said. In Washington, 
therefore, the official spokesman 
promptly announced that U.S. 
economic aid to. Uganda was 
being held back as a mark of 
displeasure over the Amin, utter- 
ance. But even as Jewish hearts 
were being mellowed, the U.S. 
ambassador in Uganda was direct- 
ed to privately assure President 
Amin that aid was on its way 
and that the official spokesman 
had spoken out of turn. He was 
also urged to keep this assurance 
private but he declined to oblige. 
His disclosure made Nixon watch- 


ers wonder why the Administra- 
tion should act in this devious 
manner when the Jewish votes it 
could bring the President were 
not really needed and when U.S. 
interests in Uganda were far from 
vital. 

Again, last year, Mr Nixon per- 
sonally assured Mrs Gandhi that 
a solution of the conflict between 
the two wings of Pakistan was 
within sight and that the U.S. 
had been permitted to meet 
Sheikh Mujib in jail when, in 
reality, all that hod happened 
was that President Yahya Khan 
had grudgingly permitted a U.S, 
embassy representative to meet 
Sheikh Mujib’s . lawyer. Even a 
committed Republican like Mr 
Kenneth Keating was disturbed 
by the obvious lack of truth In 
the official claim and sent a 
coded message of protest from 
Delhi. 

Buoyant Spirit 

Apparently, the Administration 
plays this game as readily with 
its own people as with foreigners. 
Last month, Dr Kissinger publicly 
announced that peace in Vietnam 
“is at hand”. For the first time 
In four years he allowed his 
voice to be recorded for tele- 
vision and radio broadcasts. The 
announcement roused ' tremendous 
optimism. Wives of American war 
prisoners who had previously 
sharply criticised and often even 
booed Mr Nixon were so cheered 
by the disclosure that at their 
annual meeting in Washington 
they gave Mr Nixon a standing, 
tearful ovation. The spectacle of 
their buoyant spirit carried tens 
of thousand of other Americans, 
too, behind Mr Nixon. The im- 
portance of the peace news push- 
ed allegations of corruption 
against the Republicans off the 
front pages just when the public 
was beginning to get agitated 
about the matter. After the elec- 
tion, however, the White House 
stated that Dr Kissinger had 
“overstated 1 ' the situation and 
that peace was farther than 
everyone had been led to be- 
lleve. 

Watching the Nixon Adminls-’ 
tration for another four years' 
promises to be a fascinating but 
frustrating experience. 
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BALTIMORE SUN 
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Nixon is spread! 
Foreign Service 
brains around 


By GILBERT A. LEWTIIWAITE 
Washington Bureau of The Bun 

Washington- Frank C. Car-. ^ s , d « ire J® re ‘ urn , 

lucci’s new appointment to the State Department eventually. , 
No. 2 slot in the Department of Whether the trend toward 
Health, Education and Wei- temporarily assigning middle- 
fare makes him the “star per- ra n k and senior officers to 
former” in a program to other departments continues - 

spread the State Department’s l c here are „. 20 Fo f!f n 

brainpower around the govern- Scrvl “ officers with outside 
jobs this year than in 1970 — 

' 5 c will depend on President Nix- 

^ A Man naJ* on ’ s reorganization plans and 
from the Otfice of Manage- 
ment and Budget, belongs to depai tmental budgets. 

the nation’s elite corps of 3,279 State Department officials 
Foreign Service officers, of deny that the program is used 
whom 1,385 are based in Wash- | to discipline any officers, or to 


ington. dump “dead wood.” And they 

claim that outside experience 
Agnew, Kissinger aides is an added qualification for 

Today, 120 of these work 1 P romotion - 
outside the State Department Career boost questioned 
in other government agencies. „ 

Their assignments stretch ; 


Stanley Carpenter, on loan 


from the White House to the '■ for the last year as deputy 
National Bicentennial Comis- assistant secretary of interior 
sion, from the Justice Depart- f. or J ei'ritori al affairs, ques- 

ment to the Council on Envi- u®r n0 j ep a ar Sl®”^ 

ronmental Quality, from the assignment helped a Foreign 


Interior Department to the 
Conference on the Industrial 
World Ahead. 


Service career. 

But he added, “I frankly feel 
more FSO’s should he sent to 


Vice President Agnew has other departments. My own 
one Foreign Service officer in feeling is that the future of the 
his office. Henry A. Kissinger 1 Foreign Service really lies in 
has three on his personal staff, doing this sort of thing. 

And half the foreign affairs “It is the Foreign Service of 
{professionals on the National the United States, not neces- 
Security Council are Foreign sarily of the State Depart- 


Sorvicc officers. 

Explaining the outside de- 


ment.” 

Another Foreign Service offi*| 


mand for Foreign Service offi- cer, currently on outside as- 
cere, Robert T. (Ted) Curran, signment, said of his tempo- 
the State Department’s deputy rary transfer, “Emotions are 
director of personnel for man- , never clean and simple. There 


agement, said: 


some regrets [about 


“I believe there is quite a! moving], but certainly not in 
market for the type of back- the same way I would have 
ground the FSO’s present to had them 10 years ago. 
the federal administration. “There has been some re- 
They are carefully selected. Itj luctance in the department to 


is a very competitive service. | take outside assignment, but 
People in it tend to do well. 1 1 there is not as much now as 
think they are a desirable there was. Morale is so bad. 1 
commodity.” The Slate Department is a 

Slide Department prospect rather trisle place at. (lie mo- , 
. ineitt. Some are rather pleased 

Ho milled, •‘Frank Curluccl to leave the building.” 
is our star performer. The low morale has various 

According to one of Ins close cnuses bl „, lwo oE t h om 0rc 
colleague!*, Mr, Cnrliieei wan enNi , y identified w Dr. Klaaln. 
in line for a top State Depart- g C1 ,. g overriding Influence on 
ment appointment before being ma j or fot . eign policy and con- 
named under secretary of 1 slant efforts to reduce expendi- 
heafth, education and welfare. t urc — and thus jobs - over- 
He still makes no secret of i cnn c 


State Department prospect 


WASHINGTON STAR 
21 December 1972 


raper u^ives L,oy r 


By BARRY KALB 

Star-News Stall Writer 

The Los Angeles Times to-, 
day gave U.S. District Court 
here tape recordings of an in- 
terview in the Watergate bug- 
ging case after the subject of 
the interview agreed. 

The newspaper’s action 
frees its Washington bureau 
chief, John F. Lawrence, of a 
contemp citation issued by the 
judge in the Watergate case 
after Lawrence refused to turn 
over its recording of the inter- 
view. 

Until today’s surprise move, 
it had appeared that the case, 
considered a test of the court’s 
contempt powers and the 
newspaper’s 1st Amendment 
rights, would go to the Su- 
preme Court. 

Surrender of the tape re- 
cordings was approved by 
Alfred C. Baldwin III, who 
says he participated in the 
bugging last summer of Demo- 
cratic National headquarters, 
and followed almost exactly 
. the course suggested yester- 
day by Judge Harold Leven- 
thal of the U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals. 

Lawrence was held in con- 
tempt of court and ordered to 
jail by Chief U.S. District 
Court Judge John J. Sirica on 
Tuesday after the Times bu- 
reau chief refused to obey an 
order directing him to turn the> 
tapes over to the defense. 

The Court of Appeals yester- 
day refused to delay jailing of 
Lawrence beyond a brief peri- 
od allowed the Times to take 
an appeal to the Supreme 
Court. The Times bureau chief 
spent over two hours in a 
courthouse lockup on Tuesday 
after refusing Sirica’s order. 
He was freed after an appeal 
was taken to the appellate 
court. 

The contempt finding 
against Lawrence now is ex- 
/ pected to be dismissed. 

As a pre-trial conference in 
the Watergate case began this 
. morning, Asst. U.S. Atty. Earl 1 
J. Silbcrt announced that fol- 1 
lowing yesterday's Court of 
Appeals hearing, he had* as 
Leventhal had suggested, 
called Baldwin in Connecticut 
to see if the hitet'View’a Sub- 
ject would voluntarily agree to 
disclosure of the tapes' con- 
tents. 

The prosecutor told Sirica 
that Baldwin, through his law- 
yers, had agreed to release of 
the tapes. They were handed 
over later to one of the judge’s - 


^ law clerks. 

The Times had refused to 
turn over the tapes on the 
grounds that Baldwin granted 
the interview after being as- 
sured that only parts of the 
interview authorized by him 
would be published, with the 
rest kept confidential. 

The only condition set by ' 
Baldwin, in agreeing to re- 
lease, of the tapes, Silbert said, 
was that voices on the tapes 
other than his own be erased 
and not made public. 

In a telegram sent to Jack 
Nelson and Ronald J. Ostrow, . 
the two Times reporters who 
conducted the interview, Bald-, 
win’s attorneys, John V. Cassi-. 
dento and Robert C. Mirto, 
said yesterday: 

“On Mr. Baldwin’s behalf 
we are requesting that you 
withdraw your opposition to 
the subpoena and that you 
agree to the submission of the 
tapes ... we appreciate the 
fact that both of you, as re- 
porters for the Los Angeles 
Times, have steadfastly honor- 
ed your agreement of confi- 
dentiality.” 

The defense in the Water- 
gate Case wants the tapes in 
order to study Baldwin’s full 
statement and possibly attack 
his credibility when Baldwin 
takes the stand for the prose- 
cution. 

Baldwin said in the inter- 
view that he took part in the 
bugging of Democratic Nation-' 
al Committee headquarters as 
an employe of the Nixon re- 
election committee. He impli- 
cated some of the seven de- 
fendants is the case, who in- 
clude James McCord Jr., for- 
mer chief security officer of' 
the Nixon re-election unit, E. 
Howard Hunb Jr., a former 
White House consultant, and 
G. Gordon Liddy, former re- 
election committee treasurer. 

Sirica said after today’s de- 
velopment that he would ac- 
cept the tapes and keep them 
locked in a courthouse safe 
until the trial. 

*T’m very happy to see that 
this matter's been set lint to 
the sallslaellon of all par! Ini,” 
the judge said. He added that 
he was "very sorry” that he 
had had to order Lawrence 
lodkdd up, 

girieg said that **at the prop* 
er time” he will rule that Law- 
rence has purged himself of 
contempt. 

Nelson told reporters that he 
felt the outcome had been 
proper under the circum- 
stances, but he said that the 
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larger qusiocn of whether a 
reporter can be forced to turn 
over confidential notes or 
tapes has still not been an- 
swered. 

“I don’t think we particular- 

NEW YORK TIMES 
4 January 1973 


ly won our point, but I don’t 
think under the circumstances 
we could have done anything 
but turn the tapes over,” Nel- 
son said, 


Defense Sees Constitutional T est 
As Ellsberg-Russo Trial Starts 


were* finally made public. (The| the Government during the 
corporation does considerable, trial. 


work for the Defense Depart- 
ment and had two copies.) 

The 15 counts in tho indict- 


The six counts allege viola- 1 
tion of Title 18, section 641, of j 
the Code, which involves the 


ments cover tho period between 1 embezzlement and thoft of Gov- 
March 1, 1969, and Sept. 30, eminent property. 


1970 — nine months to more The final eight counts involve 
than two years before th'- unauthorized possession and 
papers were first made public: reception of >1 he Pentagon pa- 
by The Times. pers in violation of three sub- 

Thcy say that IX Ellsberg. , divisions of Title 18, section 


By MARTIN ARNOLD 1970-nine months to more ^ involv 

special lo The New York Trmn ’ | than two years before th'- unauthorized possession an 

LOS ANGELES, Jan. 3 -In.; sccurity -classification procc- ^? r f„/ irst made pub,ic: reception of the Pentagon pr 

the modern, almost antiseptic durcs. by The T,mcs - pers in violation of three sul: 

Federal Building downtown And although it Is not direct- They say that JV\ Ellshcrg. divisions of Title IS, sectio 

here thousands of miles from 1 Iv part of tho Ellsberg-Russo (,l!nn S P<-rtod, first took 793. of the Code,, whicli pci 
here, thousands o miles from y. pa t or V' , k „„ n d is the nlan y of t,lc ,lcnv y Pentagon tains to espionage and ccnsoi 

Vietnam, the final act of the, 1"^, wLn were Papers volumes out of the Rand ship, most particularly th 

Pentagon papers case began! maL milX a newsDaner of Corporation offices in Wash- gathering, transmitting o 

to unfold today with the start -p nprl f rimdatinn The Times ’ n 8 ton ancl transported them to losing of defense information 

of jury selection in the trial of for the first time in the conn- Los An S e, . es - T .hc first cross- The subdivisions have to d. 

Daniel EHsbcrg and Anthony try's history, was restrained by Wl f th ,c 1 ccivln f f?, . 

T \ nnhiich or the 47-volumc study, is said information about the nahona 

J. Russo Jr. They arc accused j ... ^ to have been made on March 4, defense, whether they arc docu 

of espionage. B 396b, and a second with eight ments or blueprints, photo 

The incidents loading to the Ruling by High Court more volumes on Aug. 29, 1969. graphs or sketches, and copy 
revelations of secret documents This restraint was lifted by Details of Allegations ! big and distributing them to un 
can sometimes be as intriguing the Supreme Court, in a 6-to-3 T he' allegations arc that Dr authonz ? d P crsons - 


durcs by The Times. pers in violation of three sub- 

Ancl nlthoimh it is not direct- Tli cy sa Y thnt Dr - Ellsberg. , divisions of Title 18, section 

ly part of the Ellsbcrgjlusso durin B Period, first took 793. of the Code., which per- 

triah in the background is the llnmcs on^nf JE? *?£} t ? i " S t0 ^pionage and censor- 

fact that when the papers were sh ',P’ most part,c V' arly the 

made public, a newspaper of Corporation offices in Wash- gathering, transmitting or 


of espionage. | 

The incidents loading to the 
revelations of secret documents 


Corporation offices in Wash- gathering, transmitting or 
ington and transported them to losing of defense information. 
Los Angeles. The first cross- The subdivisions have to do 
country trip, with 10 volumes with receiving and obtaining 
of the 47-volumc study, is said information about the national 
to have been made on March 4, defense, whether they arc docu- 
396b, and a second with eight ments or blueprints, photo- 
more volumes on Aug. 29, 1969.' graphs or sketches, and copy- 


can sometimes be as intriguing' 


Details of Allegations 


— _ - , , . ... .■ . The allegations are that Dr. 

as docments themselves, and: fmdin £» but tliat ru Ellsberg, who by the nature of 

the trial is expected to be filled S®«!f n l nfi q S 1 m in nart ! lis P osition , wa ? authorized to 


the trial is expected to be filled Suestf 01 ns that could in part i Tis P° sition was authorized to 

..1= « rastfj STATS 


ing and distributing them to un- 
authorized persons. 

Maze of Issues 
If the charges in the indict- 


documents clandestinely copied this trial. 

«md distributed, of people hid- The Times case drew sepa- 
inc away and of F.B.1. slake- ratc opinions from all nine jus-] 


have access to the papers, took ments sound cut ancl dried, the 
the volumes, and other related maze of legal and constitution- 
material he had obtained from al issues underneath Is not, and 
the Raftd Corporation in Santa because of that the Ellsberg- 


ing awav and of F.B.1. slake- ratc opinions from an nine jus- Monica, to Miss Sinay’s adver- 'Russo case could become one 
mils in the dead of night. i t,ces ’ L C -^ g tising 'office at 8101 Melrose of the most extraordinary trials 

P rcss rights under the first Avcnuc bere and a i on£r w jt b in an era of spectacular court- 
But more important than Amendment somewhat blurred. Miss Sinav and Mr Ru«n 'room encounters. 

IhfxtA mvctpnr inm-nrlinnl J TM-in fnnrf rlirl env that the '* V1 S ? O pay and Mr. KUSSO, j 


these mystery story ingredients 
are the legal issues involved, 
and their implications. Many 
lawyers see the trial of Dr. 
Ellsberg and Mr. Russo as a 
major test of the First Amend- 
ment to the Constitution, of the 
Government’s authority over 
j information and of the public’s 
j access to that information. 


The Court did say that. the on O tV 

Government had not met the* r. ... 


The Government alleges, for 


Government had not met tne Ne i tber Miss Sinay nor Mr. instance, the Dr. Ellsberg had 
heavy burden of Proving Russo nor ]ater Mr - Thaj was illegal possession of documents 
enough damage to the national author j zed to have or sec thc “relating to the national do- 
defense as balanced against a p a p Crs . fensc.” This means that thc 

craclc in the first Amendment n<Tr T »_ • 1 Government must nrnve that 


j information and of the public's t Tclcs weNe* published? A^ this 
access to that information. right left the issue of “national 
Nonetheless, the Government defense” obscure, 
has refused to concede that The drama and constitutional 
such broad constitutional issues questions that are part of the 
are involved in this trial. For Pentagon papers case focus on 
even though the decision to men ’ Dr ‘ Ellsber S and Mr - 
prosecute Dr. Ellsberg and Mr. Dr°' Ellsberg, 41 years old, a 

Russo was made at the highest former research associate at 
levels of the Justice Depart- the Massachusetts Institute of 
ment, the Government is con-| Technology, is charged with 12 
tending that thc issues are very counts of espionage, theft and 


defense as balanced against a a . fensc.” This means that thc 

craclc in the First Amendment Mr’ Thai, who came to op- Government must prove that 
to allow prior restraints. e lbc war jn Vietnam was thc documents arc, in fact, re- 

However, the Court Uie alJcged tQ have entercd { nt0 a lated to the “national defense,” 
Government the right to prose- con | piracy with Dr E ij sberR in not merely classified top secret, 
cute The Times after the ar- the S p rin | of 1969 t0 revea i t0 In the case of the Govern- 
ticlcs were p H b ^ bed ' the public the classified papers, ? ient a 8 a mst The Times, the 

right left the issue of national and the Government contends lssue of national defense” was 
defense obscure. that it ba$ f ound j,is finger- resolved only insofar as it was 

Thc drama and constitutional pr i n ts on several of the pages reIat ed to the freedom of the 
questions that are part of the 0 f the Pentagon papers. P ress issue. The Court said Thc 


conspiracy in the Pentagon 
papers case. If convicted on all 
counts he could receive 115 


narrow indeed — that, in fact/ cons P irac y 
two men have committed pre- papa [ a “f' could 
cise crimes for which they are years in prison, 
being tried and that no basic Mr. Russo, 36, an aeronauti- 
constitutional precedents are in- ca j engineer and economist, is 
volved in thc courtroom pro- charged with three counts of 
ceedmgs. espionage, theft and conspiracy 


The Pentagon papers, a top-! and could receive 35 years in charge, 
study of America’s involve-! prison. The next six counts involvi 

ment in Indochina through four There are also two alleged specific acts of stealing, con 


of the Pentagon papers. press issue. The Court said Thc 

The first count charges that Times could print the papers 
in violation of Title 18, section because they did not imperil 
371, of the United States Code ? he national defense enough to 
Annotated, Dr. Ellsberg and Mr. Justify the unprecedented step 
Russo conspired against the of P r . l0r . re 5 , tr aint. 

Federal Government to: “Ob- „ *". e J° urt d * d not define 

tain and caused to be obtained national defense,” and it did 
classified Government docu- sa £ that perhaps, in a different 
ments relating to the national actlon > the Government could 
defense . . . The documents ^ r ?Y. e j. 3 !" jnaking the material 
would be communicated, de- P u bbc did imperil the national 
livered and transmitted to de- defense enough to make pos- 
fenuants arid others, none of Slb * e criminal convictions at a 
whom would be authorized to * a t er date, after the papers 
receive them.” wer c published. 

That is the ' conspiracy So , f he Ellsberg-Russo trial 
charge. could involve expert testimony 

The next six counts involve ^ rom . high officials of this and 


Presidential Administrations, co-conspirators — Miss Lynda 
were first made public on June S inay, a Los Angeles advertis- 
13, 1971, in The New York j n g woman, and Vu Van Thai, 
Times. .a former South Vietnamese 

' Since then, thc papers have Ambassador to the United 
become embroiled in the public states. Neither was indicted. 


Administrations 


debate over the Vietnam war, 

gnd have precipitated other de- rocus 01 1 " u,ut " lc " 13 ConVrcnce oVlndochirt'P 1 '^ |«PY«fmmimit oyer the Mfl6&3 
bate ©vef the obligation of the Thc IrtdictmdrtMi fdeU0 trial n- THp S vmumPB mSSilflftPd * WOHW affPHl 

Government t© keep ita iy m hm Vi', Ellsberg copied j n these counts were amona tlie opportunity to 

stituency honestly informed. the Pentagon papers while he jo that Dr E n sbGr „ n n P p n Hiv discuss foreign policy, lawyers 

TnHf»pH thp nnhliraHnn nf the wac pmnlnvpH at the Rand Cor- l/il. i_.i‘ soerg aiiegeaiy DO int out. 


Focus of Indictments 

Thc indictmetiU) rtinin- 
ly ©h Urn Pin Ellsberg copied 


cealing and receiving stolen 1 i ast tha t point— what imperils 
Government propertv — includ - 1 national defense, 

ing nine volumes of the Penta- Furthermore, thc espionage 
gon papers, a 1968 memoran- ^^ires that the dc- 

dum from thc Joint Chiefs of n fe m 5 ust . knowingly 
Staff about Vietnam and a cl’T » nlc '‘: 

case study of the 1954 Geneva “ ta il°» d ?r al£ a £ 

Co M°ron“ «n.Moc>iina. , 


Indeed, the publication of the was employed at the Rand Cor-i transoorted across the eountrv 

papers has led to reviews with- poration in nearby Santa) and ^ by onl ^ '- n 5^’ Ur. Ellsberg, for example, is 

in the Nixon Administration Monica, but they do not go into] mentioned in these counts will P rc P ared t0 ar e uc tbot rclcas- 

and Congress of the nation's the question of how the papers I presumably be made clear by !?,! b«t ’thlMhe rou'ld’ 5 1,'avr 


tnfcrenco on. Indochina. *■ Rpa t rf mu» i Ji h*! il’^wmiW nlfor^ 

tH8 «1H0 vsitlffles IWhHcmfifl the defense an onnortmiflv to 

these counts were among the : • an opportunity to 

: that Dr. Ellsberg allegedly ^ninf nnt 3 ' 1 ”° Cy> ,aWyCrS 

insported across the country, p nr F n ‘wn- r At . :*• 

d whv onlv these nine Je Dr * E, . ,sber K. «* example, is 


mg tnc Pentagon papers was! 
the best thing he could have} 
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done for the nation. The exception to this has that Dr. EUsbcrg stole the Pen- many legal authorities believe. 

His argument here is that he | )Cen the Espionage Act, which tagon papers to make copies of Furthermore, the Freedom of 

performed a public service by ou tj aws the release of secret them, but also that while lie information Act of 1966 pro- 

providing the nation with in- codcs> disclosure by a Govern- had them he deprived the Gov- vides exemptions for nine 

formation that it should have mcn t employe of information, ernment — defrauded it, in fact board categories of informa- 

about the conduct of the war in j. Q a f orc ig n agent and the. — of teir use. , lion, including the exemption 

Vietnam and of American tor- rc | ease 0 f atomic information. t Furthermore, the Government for "matters that arc .-. . sped* 
e, S n P°] IC >\ . None of this is alleged against) contends that while there may fically required by the cxccii- 

All of this, of course tends D|% E | lsbcrg and Mr> Russ0 . , ffjd , sccrcts nrt it is ; tivc to be kept secret in tfiti 

icl?„', 0r 'n..,rhrul:,rlv R,lt the Espionn R c Act also indced lhc lawful function of Interest of national defertse 


vlction of Dr Vllsbcig and Mr. who “has reason to believe [it] mcnts . u argues that hc had explicit. 

Russo would set local pieced- could '? e J uscd t0 t'^ mjury of | G ovcrnment clearance to see I In the end, this question might 

ents that couid give the Gov- tlic United s . tatc ? or the ad ,y an - the papers, which lie had helped 'turn on what the jury perceives 

ernment a greater degree of ^age an y foreign nation. to write, and that removing to be the meaning of the words 
control over information than Dr EUsbcrg' and Mr. Russo them from the Rand Corpora- .. nationa i defense." 
has ever before existed. lhe tlrst Persons who did l, on, copying them and then 

i There are several reasons for n ot pass on information to for- returning them did not consti- ° nc 01 inc n,a,n ac , . cun 

! this conclusion Ti e int is that ci P" a R cnts who are *»*« theft. • ■ tentions will be that the mfor- 

the Elisbere Russo trial is in under that provision of the act. The defense argues further mation contained in the Pcnta- 
essence the Government’s first There are two more charges that since Congress did not gon papers— as distinct from 
attempt at imprisoning a per- a 6 amst thc defendants that pass an official secrets act, the tbe physical papers themselves 
'son who “leaked" information £ avc never been made by the. Government is in effect asking _ was )ong in the public do- 
'to the public. That is. Dr. Ells- Government in any previous the judge and Jury to make law main; tbat all the information 
jberg has admitted being the case, and both also raise pro- concerning classified docu-i in thc papers had been the sub- 
- ■ •-?. found constitutional issues. 1 "’‘'"(■e enm^hmtf flwt rnn»TM«l - v . 


source of the Pentagon papers 
that appeared in the news 
media. 


una consiuuuonai issues. ments, something that Congress , t of ncwspa p er and magazincl 
The first is that Dr. Eilsberg has steadfastly refused to do. J articleSi 0 f books and of! 


media ’ " and Mr. Russo conspired to Indeed, there is no statute cn , i n ffi r j a i s j n various 

aS while it i, M lhc „«W «. U»IM by g- 1 - 

KMia’ii *sy d?Tsa-a ?&£ „ u.mmo-ftggm 

iw cn^ecfui function of controiline dissemi- fying information with such that the documents themselves. 


thorities* believe that successful function of controlling dissemi- fying information v 
(STS tllr espionage laws «•««• of classified Gc^nt 


which include numerous secret 


rtf flirt rtsninnnpp laws nauun ui ciassmca uovernmcni lawvia ~ ~ t, a j 

^ainstDersonswhohave mad I studies, reports, memorandums The classification system Government memorandumshad 
SSSfaHnn nvlilable to the and communications ” rests, instead, on executive been made public, but that the 

public could have a deadly ef- If upheld, this could allow °[ d 0 e n rS, v fofato C rrorthe n s a ysteS tion' they^oma'in was already 

feet on others who might have the Government o invoke „S a suffered crhSinS known and that the documents 

SSSL ^01 t f ,r administr, served to support that 

ment could give the Govern. Government officials, and job s s ’ if the two men are con- And tie defense will argue 

r ien nnrna| rC em < b C a , rrassing^factT o raTke piLr iLmation victed, and the conviction is that if this is so. and since the, 

to conceal embarrassing tacts^ to mage pubi c information sustained through the supreme Government does not have a 

In a separate case involving m rk d c ”i f ied even Court jt could mean t h a t mak- copyright on information, how 

the Pentagon papers f 1 F ® d * made it a erfme to mfke s^Trh ing public classified information 'can Dr. Eilsberg and Mr. Russo 

eral grand jury m Boston in- "Mde it a crime to make such Jifa have bccn dcc | arcd a be tried for releasing informs-- 

Time? mid other media obtafned Secondly, and perhaps even cri ™' ?, ve " tho “6 h no statutc tio " that was a,r . cady pub ' ic? 

1 imes ana oincr mLuid uiiiai i far- reach inn in the view makes it a crime. . It is, a practicing Los An- 

thc P a P c [ s - L ^ 0 f some constitutional authori- It: cou ^ a ^ s0 mcan *h at gcles ’ lawyer who is not con- 

was discharged shortly after or some consD utiopal authon Government wouId not be re . ^ ected J th tria| said 

a'nv indictments^ berg and Mr. Ruio under the quired to show that the act of C entiy, '“the most interesting 
handed down a y peheral Federal statutes involv- P assin S infonnation was in- case Fve ever heard of — there 

A spokesman for the United tended to do injury or to help are so many great constitu- 

States Attorneys office m Bos- e Elisbere for example a foreign power,; as the espion- tional, issues, so many obscure 

ton said no final decision w- £ »i oerg, tor example flge Jawg nQW require> points of law. 

would be made on whether a PP t J? Prof Melville B. Nimmer of «- The d e f ense u as two rea ii v 

Pentagon° V papers? t Ratherf ‘he t tpA^^S.^12. 

Russo trial. Thc office had said a ? d ^ a copy and retumed the leading authority on the First d " d C0 « 0 r J a " d bl i lld ?®°° drec ‘ 

I that the Boston jury was dis- or, |P al * . ... ’ .. Amendment, has/ said: "The ° r d . f ? r 'f ' 5 ’ b ^ 0 

i missed to avoid any conflict n Trtrnmrtnf Government will have an offi- 13 S° m g to depend on the 

'with the prosecution of crimi- ciaI secrets act which covers j Judge s charge to the jury at tho 

nal charges against Dr. Ells- forma py n co ’ t tained ed ^ (he. ° a n J y but ^oftheU.al. hc s a ,d. 

berg- ‘ papers, and that Dr. Eilsberg rnLrnmrtnf hA” 1 th 

How to keep Government se- stole and criminally converted nt rnur^ nnoth P r 

crets, has always been a pro- that information for his own ; e 3 T n^ 

found dilemma for the nation, J!®? noint thp Pnv S for instance, Congress enacted 

cinrrt flip First Amendment savs: | raises the point that if the Gov- L 


since the First Amendment says: I a statute authorizing the heads 

—Congress shall make no law . . . "Viv! °f executive departments to 

abridging the freedom of speech, « ^ d th 0 a n n ^ prescribe "regulations" for thc 

or of the press. .. . fLrn«i«n» governing of the department, 

, Consequently, Congress has ® embarrassing reports Or i, n a t Ud i n | nd hC Dr C 0 U D e^ y i b u1nuJe 
made several unsuccessful at- s t ud ; cs without reeard to the P a P ers a P a propety obtaining 
tempts to pass official secrets national ^efenfe. 8 preservation of the records, 

acts that would make it a crime In th}S( a j in 0 tf, er points of 1 whethpr that will nertairt to 
to disclose or publish any in: indictments the Govern- ether tnat will pertain to 

fnrmaHnn classified as secret I? u 'j * uov ,*V the Pentagon papers case will 

formation class nea as secret. ment ha5 re f usec j to speculate dptermined finallv bv the 

However, with very few ex- about broader constitutional fL fl e fK?se to tbeiurv and 
motions those attemots have l«„o< and nrorodontc that mav Judge s charge to tne jury ana 


tempts to pass official secrets national defense. * preservation of tne .records, 

acts that would make it a crime In th}S( a j in ot b er points of 1 whether that will nertairt to 
to disclose or publish any in: the indictments the Govern- r tliat W1, l pertain to 

fnrmaHnn classified as secret I? 'j ^ uo ,*V the Pentagon papers case will 
formation class riea as secret. ment ha5 re f used to speculate dptermined final! v bv the 

However, with very few ex- about broader constitutional ?«d ff ?s Scarce to tbeiurv and 
ceptions, these attempts have issues and precedents that may }ho 8 hirv*«i decision J ™ 
never succeeded for two rea- be set by this trial. Instead, it 1 The defense contends that 
non*; many Congressmen bo- has stuck to tho much narrower statute merelv 

lieved finally that such Jaws view that two particular men tal«« taihet ln&raat laerat&ni 
would have questionable valid- have committed particular If a n executive ^ranch^deDart- 
ity under the First Amendment, crimes and that whatever hap- t ot to broader issues 
and they feared that such laws pens to them in the end will. S # as security 
would allow Presidential Ad- set no future precedents for Under the statute the regu- 
ministrations to hide -their mis- Government prosecutions. lotion*! including executive or- 

takes simply by stamping them it is also the contcntlon;^ s ^ u ^ g f “* cu jy ,e ta w. 

"classified." of thc Government not only. * ’ 
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ocmesmger to <bet 
Helms’ Post at CIA 


By Carroll Kilpatrick I 

WanlilnRloii Tosl Bluff Writer ! 

KEY BISCAYNE, Ha., Dec. j r deputy national security 
21 — President Nixon today adviser and designated to be 
confirmed reports that he will vice chief of staff of the 

/nominate James R. Schle- Army, who wUI re P° rt on his 
<•! At brief trip this week to South 

mi Fnpm n Y viGlnam ' Cambodia, Laos, and 

onuc Energy Commission, to Thailand 

t “* "«f„ 5?l 1 : e _ < i to r_- 0f the Ziegler refused to comment 


singer gave last Saturday is! 
all I he administration has to] 

say about the failure at Earls, c c \*' ,^ 0 '’ 20 re * 


omic Energy Commission, to 
be the next director of the 
Central Intelligence Agency. 

Richard M. Helms, who has 
been director since 1966 and 
an official of the agency since j 
1947, will be nominated ambas-J 
sador to Iran. | 

The President worked at his 


Ziegler said. *’j quired all senior officials to! 

There have been no public I. 0 *' 1 p at age 60 and that he be* 

hints, predictions or speed,-.. “ ?° 'SWl !, h0U,d E® 
.. „ , ,... ,T1 ade for him, Ziegler said, 

lions from White House 0 L 1 - Helms will be GO on March 30. 
cials on what may happen in Mr. Nixon is “totally satis* 
the future. However, Ziegler with Helms’ work, Zieg- 

has repeated almost daily that lei * sa ‘ cl ' 

,h, «*, k wwd ,. P S 

to resume the talks at any mentand offered him the am* 


on reports from Saigon that time. The United States be* bassadorship to Iran, Ziegler 
the President bad in effect de- iReves a settlement can be sa *d- Joseph S. Farland, who 
t0b ° th ; reached if Hanoi adopts a con- ambassador to Iran 


Saigon and Hanoi. 

The reports said that the 
President warned Hanoi it 
could expect continued and in* 


cached if Hanoi adopts a con* ^ as ^ e T n arn ^ssador to Iran 

structive attitude, he has said, tort^fosC 

The administration is pursu- Ziegler said. 


w.l^ ro ,i l K, * y . an , d r 

im, ! ,dlnK inmTcpt mtnwUaM settle- 


r' s r,T",' ly .'"'VT' - "'I'l Kalgun to stop 

! wi.lre u f ' y •’’at'iug pence proposals that 

S ’ I !u T TSS T II. more difficult to 

n y Snrt'nn 8 i, reach a settlement, 

learned that Mr. Nixon is ex- •"■'g'Uficaotly, Ziegler d.d 
peeled to nominate Under Sec-i J " 1 deny ‘ >e reports. Rather 
w„„i. x. ' >1® branded them a ‘Tumor” 


ing “every avenue” to reach 
an accord, Ziegler said. 

In oilier aimouncrmrnlA, 
Ziegler said that Hie President 


Helms is a native of St, 
Davids, Pa., and a graduate of I 
Williams College, A Her a brief) 
lime In newspapers, he en* 
(eml I he Navy shortly a fler 


retary Joseph N, Irwin, the 
No. 2 man at the State Depart- 
ment, as ambassador to 
France. 

.11: was understood that nom- 
ination of the 50-ycar-old Ir- 
win will be made this week. 
He would replace Arthur K. 
Watson, former IBM executive 
who has resigned. 

The White House already 
has announced that Irwin— 
previously described as slated 
for “a high-level ambassado- 
rial post” — will be succeeded 
at Slate by Kenneth Rush-, 1 
who now is deputy defense 
secretary. 

Early Friday Hie President 
and Kissinger will meet here 
with Gen. Alexander M. Hnig 

NEW YORK TIMES 
22 December 72 


had accepted the resignation Pearl Harbor and served with 
of David M. Abshire as assist- the wartime predecessor of 
ant secretary of state for con- CIA, the Office of Strategic 

grcssional relations. He re- S'fx President Johnson 
. % pi omoted him from CIA’s dep- 


uty directorship to director in 


and said lie would not com* signed to return to George- uty directorship to director in 
ment on rumors. town University as director of 1966. 

When a reporter asked if it i ts center for International Schlesinger, who will be 44 
was the word ultimatum” stl|di zie „ ler said ln Feblu ary, is regarded as 

that bothered him, he again ” ’ g , ’ . . , . one of the more able admlnis- 

declined to comment. If the z ‘ p e>er said no dec.s.on had tratol . s in t)le govc ,. nn ,“ nt „ e 

reports had been entirely been made as to whether act- is a native of New York City 
without foundation he almost ing FBI Director L. Patrick and was graduated from Har- 
certainly would have said so. Gray III would be nominated vard in 1950 sunima cum 

Ilaig left Bangkok today, to be director. HeaIsosaid .no laude. He also received his 
Kissinger flew here with the decision had been made on a master’s and doctorate de* 
President on Wednesday and replacement for Schlesinger grees from Harvard. 


is scheduled to leave some- 
time this weekend to spend 
Christmas with his children. 

Reporters have repeatedly 
asked Ziegler this week why 


at the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. 

Ziegler vigorously denied 


ommis- He taught for eight years at 
i the University of Virginia and 
denied then joined the Rand Corp. as 


published reports that Helms' I director of strategic studies. 


was leaving under 


the President has not dcliv- and that; the White House was ancl no relaUon* of ArUHir^J 1 

rrrr n rrnnrf In no titiimn j: . : _ r: . . * 1,1 


ered a report to the nation on 
the breakdown of the peace 
negotiations. The report Kis- 


dissatisfieri with 
Helms’ work. 


of Schclsinger Jr., who served in 
the While House during the 


I-Iclms informed the Presi- Kennedy Administration 


Helms as C.I.A, Director 


to affirm the President’s appre- Mr. Schlesinger, by contrast, 
ciation for Mr. Helms’s 30 years [ s a 43-ycar-old economist and 
of public service and for the political scientist schooled in 
fact that it will continue. At strategic studies, systems andly- 
jthe same time, the departure s j St an d defense spending. The 
from the C.I.A. is touched with author of a detailed report on 


Schlesinger . 43 . Chosen I^H^said also that he would . ! n U ’ c ? p . ini ?" of kn0 ' v, edge- Mr. Nixon last year, he is cx- 

* ' ’ L e, ‘ inominate the current director able offlc,als ’ 11 mca . ns thc end pectcd to take over at the C.I.A. 

— Intelligence Of ficial Richard Helms, to be Ambassa- °. f an era of Professional intel- j as soon . as he is confirmed by 
■ . „ r , , ' dor to , ran k Eence operatives and the be- l the senate. 

- - to Be Envoy to Iran ■ Mr He|ms , s dcparture from ginning of an era of systems : Both the H elms and Schles- 

" the C.I.A. was described as a ” " w w t n8er a PP ointments had bee n 

By JACK ROSENTHAL Retirement, consistent with his epitomizes a genera- No Succcs$or was named to 

i Shinto The New York Tim« Reeling that he, like other C.I.A. tio H n that developed its exper- the A.E.C. chairmanship, which ! 

KEY BISCAYNE, Fla., Dec. 21 officials, should retire at age t , rfur jntf World War II and Mr< Schlesinger has held since 

—President Nixon said today, 60. He will.be 60, in, March, mm tfWWii It 

that He would nominate JarHesRj There ' had HcbH |h@ When in l&nagemonf ljnd B^^ 

^ehleslngei*, Wha ia ehnlrman $1 Heitna was being forced J uno? }ggg t was first centrating on national security 
the Atomic Energy Commission.l'out of his job. careerist to become D.C.I.— Di- and international affairs, 

to be Director of Central In-, The White House look pains reclor of Ccntrai intelligence. , Cost Issui Noted 


symbolic overtones. 


the intelligence community for 


inominate the current director, 

Richard Helms, to be Ambassa- ?. f an era of Professional mtel 

’ linPtirA nnprfllivpc anH fno np. 


In thc opinion of knowledge- Mr. Nixon last year, he is ex> 
able officials, it means thc end innr.frH tn tnkr> nvpr at the G T A 


I dor to Iran uj;wnu»w Oim MV- 
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That experience, coupled with 
the Administration’s apparent 
interest in the cost and redun- 
dancy of intelligence programs,, 
led a close student of C.I.A. to 
suggest , today that what Mr. 
Nixon now wanted was “more 
cloak for the buck.” 

Details about “the agency,” 
as the C.I.A. is known in the 
Government, arc classified. But 
it is thought to have a budget 
of more than $750-million a 
year and more than 10,000 
employes. Most are involved 
in intelligence — technical as- 
sessment, analysis and esti- 
mates. 

A “plans division” conducts 
clandestine operations, such as 
the abortive Bay of Pigs in- 
vasion of Cuba in 1961. Mr. 
Helms once directed this di- 
vision, but not at the time of 
the Cuban invasion. 

: WASHINGTON STAR 
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His new assignment is to aj 
country whose leader was! 
strongly assisted, according to 
wide belief, by a clandestine 
C.I.A. operation in 1953. The 
agency was reputed to have 
had a role in the overthrow 
of Mohammed Mossadegh, then 
premier, permitting the Shah of 
Iran to reassert his control. 

If confirmed by the Senate, 
Mr. Helms will succeed Joseph 
S. Farland, who has been Am- 
bassador to Iran since May. 
The White House said today 
that he would return to Wash- 
ington and be reassigned to 
another post. 

According to a private 
source, the outgoing Deputy 
Secretary of State, John N. Ir- 
win, is Mr. Nixon’s choice to 
become Ambassador to France. 
The position has been vacant 


since' the departure in early 
November of Arthur K. Wat- 
son, who is Mr. Irwin’s brother- 
in-law. . . c 

In the first news briefing of 
the President’s week-long 
Christmas trip here, Ronald L. 
Ziegler, the White House press 
secretary, also dealt with the 
following appointments topics: 

«SMr. Nixon has accepted 
“with very special regret” the 
resignation of David M. Ab- 
shire as Assistant Secreta^ of 
State for Congressional Rela- 
tions. Mr. Abshire will become 
chiarman of the Georgetown 
University Center for Strategic 
and International Studies oni 

^Speculation about the direc- 
torship of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation should be dis- 
counted for the time being Mr. 
Ziegler said. One newspaper 


has reported that Acting Direc- 
tor L. Patrick Gray will be 
formally nominated, another 
has. said he would not be, and 
a third has been in between, 
Mr. Ziegler said. The fact is, 
he continued, that no decision 
has been made. 

Another vacancy arose in 
Washington today with the, 
resignation of John P. Olsson 
after 20 months as deputy un- 
der secretary of transportation 
to return to private business. 

Mr. Helma’s new position 
comes after 30 years in intelli- 
gence work. After graduation 
from Williams College, he be- 
came a United Press corre- 
spondent in Germany from 
1935 to 1937. Until 1942, when 
he was commissioned as a Navyi 
officer, he was in newspaper 
advertising. 


JAMES SCHLESINGER 


h "Late in 1971 James R. 
Schlesingcr, his wife, Rachel, 
and two of their children made 
headlines by roaming around 
8 "barren, uninhabited 
island— Amchitk a, in the Aleu- 
tian chain off Alaska’s coast, 
j ,^They were not there to pur- 
sue Schlcsingcr’s hobby: 
•bird-watching. Their mission 
<was to prove to skeptics that it 
was safe to inhabit an area 
wtiere the U.S. government 
had just exploded the largest 
underground nuclear blast, 
known as “Project Cannikin.” 

•A determined man who acts 
out his convictions, the 
43-year-old native of New York 
City now moves into another 
Controversial area, b ut one 
tliat produces few headlines: 
intelligence network. 

•* -Chosen by President Nixon 
today to succeed Richard M. 
Helms ns din'd or of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence A g o n c y, 
Schlesingcr will be giving up 
the post of chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

In taking the intelligence po- 
sition, Schlesingcr' will have 
tm opportunity to act out some 
of his own conclusions about 
the way that job should ibe 
run.; 

“ His first job in the Nixon- 
administration — assistant 
director of the Budget Bureau 
(latyr during his tenure re- 
named the Office of Manage- 
irnent and 1 Budget)— led to pri- 
mary responsibility for reor- 
ganization of the intelligence 
apparatus of the federal gov- 
ernment. 

Accomplished In 1971 the 
changes streamlined budget- 


ing procedures and, more im- 
portantly concentrated the 
process of coordinating and 
assessing intelligence data in 
the hands of presidential ad- 
viser Henry A. Kissinger and 
his aides in the White House. 

The reorganization gave the 
director of Central Intelligence 
full budgeting responsibility 
for all of the intelligence serv- 
ices — enhanced authority 
which Schlesinger himself pre- 
sumably now inherits. , , . 

Created Post 

Perhaps by coincidence, a 
former colleague of Schlesin- 
ger’s at the Rand Corp. “think 
tank” in California— Andrew 
M. Marshall— is the member 
of Kissinger’s National Securi- 
ty Council staff most con- 
cerned with coordinating intel- 
ligence matters. 

Marshall’s post, ns head of 
the “Not Assessment Group,” 
within the NSC staff, was cre- 
ated by Schlesinger’s reorgani- 
zation plan. 

Schlesingcr had joined the / 
Nixon administration in Feb- 
ruary 1969, primarily as a 
budget-watcher. His main as- 
signment was to oversee the 
Pentagon’s budgeting proce- 
dures, during a period when 
military spending was casing 
off the massive levels of the 
Vietnam wnris peak year#, He 
is reputed to have shown the 
Pentagon in one year how to 
trim $6 billion out of its budg- 
et. 

Although much of his profes- 
sional and governmental life 
seems to have involved nation- 
al security in one way or an- 
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other, he also has a reputation 
for 'being sensitive about envi- 
ronmental issues. 

Ecology Stand Tested 

His friends recall that* 
among his other activities lcs * 

within the government, he per- Taucli 

suaded the administration to h 

reverse itself and to allow the After, thi 
Taos Indians to keep their nomics at 

sacred Blue Lake lands in' Virginia, a 

New Mexico. trating on i 

The chairmanship of AEC national 

tested his devotion to ecology. 

Although environmental orga- ““J;" , e f 

nizations strongly criticized of National*, 

his full support for the Am- In part a 
chitka atomic blast, they have book’s favor 
praised his stand on the so- experts in t 
called Calvert Cliffs case. ty field, Sc 

Pressed by the atomic ener- ^ re( ? 01(5 i? 

gy industry to appeal a federal much of the 

court decision ordering the ment’s com 

AEC to act much more ag- sis of defense 

gressively to protect tho envi- Whilo nt 
ronment, Schiosingcr refused, headed a 
choosing to obey the court. “„ r kcd on pi 

The chairman also has taken 0 f “systems 
the position that it is not ap- ical dccisi 
propriate for the AEC to pro- work brougli 
mote atomic energy, or to esti- |! on , the 
mate how much nuclear power ^y 
the nation will need. Instead, dent’s inaugi 
it has been his policy to have During tin 
the agency develop energy op- ington, the 
tions that the public may de- 
eld® to use a* It wishes. dislike cockt 

Trained as an economist, He is a 1 
Schlesinger was graduated Lutheran, 
summa cum laude from Har- Mrs. Schle 
vard in 1950. After a year’s R f *! c bel Mel 
travel in Europe on a fellow- f}® 

| ship, he returned to Harvard childn 

I to take a doctorate in econom- ancI * our son 
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Taught at Virginia 

After, that, he taught eco- 
nomics at the University of 
Virginia, and began concen- 
trating on the budgetary side 
of national security and de- 
fense policy. He wrote a book 
titled “The Political Economy 
of National Security.” 

In part as a result of the 
book’s favorable notice among 
experts in the national securi- 
ty field, Schlesinger was of- 
fered the job at Rand in Santa 
Monica which carried out 
much of the defense establish- 
ment’s computer-based analy- 
sts of defense systems. 

While nt Hand, Schlesinger 
headed a study of nuclear 
arms proliferation, and 
worked on a study of the role 
of “systems analysis” in polit- 
ical decision-making. That 
work brought him to the atten- 
tion of the Nixon administra- 
tion’s new budget staff in the 
early days after the Presi- 
dent’s inauguration. 

During their time in Wash- 
ington, the Schlcsingcrs have 
avoided afiuch of the city’s so- 
m\ life, MriMtogw ia mti m 

dislike cocktail parties. 

He is a Republican and a 
Lutheran. 

Mrs. Schlesinger, the former 
Rachel Mcllinger, is a gradu- 
ate of Rodcliffe, They have 
eight children— four daughters 
and four sons. •' 
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A Discreet Nominee. 

James Rodney Schlesinger 


By LINDA 

f Special to The 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 21— 

• James Rodney Schlesinger, 
whose expected nomination 
as the new head of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency was 
announced by the White 
House today, received consid- 
erable public attention as the 
Atomic Energy Commission 
chairman who took his wife 
and two of his 
M an . children along to 
witness the con- 
In the troversial detona- 

News tion of a hydrogen 

bomb in the Aleu- 
tion Islands. 

But that incident, in No- 
vember, 1971, about four 
months after he became chair- 
man of the commission, was 
one of the less startling ac- 
tions of his tenure. 

Faced with trying to recon- 
cile the opposing interests of 
conservationists and advo- 
cates of nuclear energy, Mr. 
Schlesinger began by indicat- 
ing that he was no longer go- 
ing to take the traditional 
A.E.C. position of champion- 
ing the rights of nuclear. 

' energy above all others, in- 
r eluding those of citizens. 

This he did by deciding, 
on taking office, not to ap- 
peal a Federal court decision 
requiring the commission to 
be responsive to questions on 
the location of nuclear power 
plants and their effects on 
the environment. 

: Public Interest Stressed 
Not long after this, he told 
representatives of the nuclear 
industry that the commission 
"exists to serve the public in- 
terest," not that of the in- 
dustry. 

, During his 17 months as 
chairman of the commission, 

, he has also undertaken a 
drastic reorganization of its 
structure — cutting back on 
high-level staff and creating 
a new "assistant general man- 
ager for environmental and 
safety affairs." 

i While the 43-year-old Mr. 
Schlesinger has. made no se- 
cret of his advocacy of nu- 
clear energy as a power 
source, he says that the skep- 
tics have a right to be heard. 

In a magazine interview, he 
urged "getting away from the 
attitude, to wit, that atoms 
afd beautiful, o 

'fftbilofiCftllY, Ibis al.hl.tide 
jfi wtdfTttnmiablf'," be wdd, 
"Ibtl, in fact, atoms may or 
may not be useful, depending 
on the circumstances." 

Ho urged the commission 


CHARLTON 

New Tor k Times 

to broaden its concern to take 
in the entire energy area. . 

Before heading the commis- 
sion, Mr. Schlesinger was as- 
sistant director of the Office 
of Management and Budget 
He joined the Nixon Adminis- 
tration in 1969 after working 
for the Rand Corporation as 
director of strategic studies. 
During his years at Rand, he 
was a consultant on atomic 
energy to the Budget Bureau 
and directed a nuclear-prolif- 
eration study commissioned 
by the Federal Government. 

Bom in New York 

Mr. Schlesinger was born 
in New York on Feb. 15, 1929- 
He graduated summa cum 
laude and was elected to Phi 
Beta Kappa. 

He also won a prize of 
$2,400 that . underwrote a 
year’s travel in western Eu- 
rope and parts of Africa and 
Asia. "I learned that the 
world was a very complicated 
place," he said, "and that the 
narrow discipline of econom- 
ics gave a narrow insight into 
the social life of man." 

He returned to Harvard for 
his master’s and doctorate 
degrees and in 1954 married 
Rachel Mellinger, who was 
then at Radcliffe.They have 
four sons and four daughters 
and live in Alexandria, Va. 

They moved on to the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, where Mr. 
Schlesinger taught economics 
for six years except for a 
six-month leave of absence 
to teach at the Naval War 
College in Newport, R. I. He 
wrote a book, "The Political 
Economy of National Secur- 
ity" and it was this that at- 
tracted the attention of, and 
a job offer from the Rand 
Corporation. 

Mr. Schlesinger is de- 
scribed as an unpretentious, 
plain-living man who wears 
off - the - bargain - rack suits, 
drives a retirement-age car, 
enjoys bird-watching and 
reading Lutheran Theology 
and writes his own policy 
speeches. 

For all his articulateness, 
the normally frank Mr. 
Schlesinger has demonstrated 
recently that he can keep 
his mouth shut. Speculation 
that he would be named to 
the intelligence agency has 
b<*en /i witling ihrmifth Wn»b« 
iugtoji ftliw the beginning Of 
the month, but. he has been 
ns discreet as any C.t.A. 
operative of fact or fiction. 



By OSWALD JOHNSTON 
Star-News Staff Writer 

The White House apparently 
bypassed normal channels 
when it informed the Iranian 
government that Richard M. 
Helms, outgoing director of 
the Central Intelligence 
Agency, would be the next 
U.S. ambassador in Tehran. 

Iranian specialists at the 
State Department have indi- 
cated their office was totally 
uninformed as recently as yes- 
terday about Helms’ nomina- 
tion. Yet it is understood the 
Iranian government was in- 
formed of the choice through 
less bureaucratic channels as 
long as three weeks ago. 

Bypassing the bureaucracy 
in obtaining compliance from 
a foreign ministry to an am- 
bassadorial appointment from 
outside the career foreign 
service is not that rare an oc- 
currence. But Foreign Service 
veterans are noticing some un- 
usual aspects to the Helms’ 
nomination. 

First is the generally recog- 
nized fact that the CIA has 
acquired a largely mythical 
but highly potent reputation in 
much of the underdeveloped 
Third World as an agent of 
"U.S. imperialism" and an in- 
stigator of political intrigue. 

Second is the historical fact 
that the origins of this reputa- 
tion lie in the CIA’s spectacu- 
larly successful 1953 coup 
d’etat in Iran which, under the 
• direction of Kermit Roosevelt, 
unseated the anti-Western pre- 
mier, Mohammed Mossadegh, 
and reinstalled the present 
shah, Reza Pahlcvi, as ruler. 


Third is the circumstance • 
that Helms, from 1952 to 1962, 
was deputy director of plans 
at the CIA—the division re- 
sponsible for planning and 
carrying out clandestine opera- ' 
tions like the Iranian coup. 
Helms headed the division 
from 1962 to 1966, when he\ 
became CIA director. 

Foreign Service sources in- 
dicated a belief that these ! 
facts and circumstance could 
explain the otherwise baffling 
delay in the public announce- , 
ment by the White House of its 
weeks old decision to send . 
Helms to Tehran. 

Given the widespread im- ■; 
pact of the shah’s CIA-backed ■. 
coup on Iran’s immediate . 
neighbors in the Middle East, . 
the Soviet Union and the Indi- 
an peninsula, Helms’ nomina- 
tion can scarcely have been - 
received with equanimity even 
at nearly 20 years’ distance. 

Despite a carefully nurtured 
public image of peace, pro- 
gress and prosperity, Iran in 
recent years has had to deal 
with an ugly and persistent 
problem of internal security. 

Dissident groups drawn in 
part from the Kurdish,' Arab 
and tribal minorities in the 
country and encouraged by a 
hostile radical government in 
neighboring Iraq have kept Sa- 
vak, the Iranian secret police, 
busy. 

Within the past two years 
members Of the shah!s family. , 
have been the target of at 
least one kidnap attempt, and! 
the U.S. embassy has been the 
target of sabotage and assassi- 
nation plots. 


WASHINGTON POST 
23 November 1972 
; Soviets Accuse CIA 
Of /Heroin Policy’ 

; MOSCOW, Nov. 22 (UPt> — 
The Soviet newspaper Liter- 
ary Gazette arcuscd the U.S* 
Otilrwl Into Hi genre AttWjP 
(CIA) today of providing her- 
oin lo dissident groups In Ku- 1 
rope. j 

The CIA " policy of heroin” . 
has been under way for five 


years in Italy, West Germany 
and France, the newspaper 
said. "In almost every big 
town, in universities and clubs 
for young people, the CIA in- 
stalls its opium agents (very 
often they’re pretty girls) 
rimmuj the poUmiim ymwg 
.dissidents. Kvrnt willy some of 
the dissidents heroine ad- 
dicts,” the paper said, and 
"at tills stage the (*!A starts 
Us ideological infiltration of 
their minds." 
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NEWSWEEK 
1 January 1973 


_ THE CIA’S NEW 

’ SUPER SPOOK 

; 1 

T he change had been .rumored for 
nearly a month, making it perhaps 
the worst kept secret in the history of 
the nation’s super-secret Central In- 
telligence Agency. Hut this hardly 
lessened the impact of President Nix- 
on's announcement last week that he 
intends to replace veteran CIA direc- 
tor Richard Helms with a relative 
newcomer to intelligence, James R. 
Schlesinger, the tweedy economist 
who now serves as chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. For 
Helms, 59, it means a late start on a 
new career: Mr. Nixon will nominate 
him to be ambassador to Iran. For 
“tlic agency," it means the end of an 
era, the passing of control from an old 
crew of World War II cloak-and-dag- 
ger professionals to a new breed of 
cost-conscious systems managers who 
promise more spook for the buck, * 
Schlesinger, 43, may never have 
broken an enemy code or parachuted 
behind the lines, but he has precisely 
the qualifications President Nixon was 
looking for in his top intelligence 
agent. A bird-watching, pipe-smoking 
perfectionist with three degrees from 
Harvard, he directed strategic studies 
at the Rand Corporation before sign- 
ing on at tho Mnito House Office of 
Management and budget In 1909. At 


OMB, Schlesinger rode herd on mili- 
tary and international affairs- includ- 
ing the nations various intelligence 
budgets. Narried to head the AEC in 
1971, he showed his colors as an ad- 
ministrator by increasing efficiency 
and tuning up the commission's con- 
cern with public safety and environ- 
mental protection. Confronted with a 
public controversy over the hazards 
of the Amchitka H bomb test in No- 
vember 1971, Schlesinger took his 
wife and two of his eight children to 
witness* the blast on an isolated Aleu- 
tian island. 

As the new director of Central In- 
telligence, Schlesinger will control not 
only the shadowy CIA operations but 
the entire $6 billion U.S. military- 
civilian intelligence complex —an ar- 
rangement ho himself had proposed 
more than a^year ago in a special re- : 
port' commissioned by* the President. 
The goal was typically Nixonian: 
greater efficiency in place of what the 
President felt were too many over- 
lapping “collection efforts" in the field 
and too many conflicting analyses pre- 
sented to the White House. Whether 
too much management may actually 
handicap the nation's intelligence op-' 
eration— limiting the number of view- . 
points on ticklish foreign situations—! 
remains to be seen, but Schlesinger is 
going in with a powerful mandate to 
trim back and lighten up. 

'Devoted': Helms was given the 
sftmo mmiclnto last year, Rut tho 
courtly OSS veteran, one of tho foun- 


ders of the CIA in 1947, remained 
more involved with traditional intelli- 
gence processing than with budget 
cutting. That sense of priorities, plus 
the fact that he was a Democratic ap- 
pointee with a host of Democratic* 
friends, made his departure almost in* 
evitable. The White House put thd 
least political face on it; explaining 
that Helms was reaching the CIA’s 
standard retirement age (60) iri 
March and praising him for “extreme* 

, ly able and devoted service." .More 
than that, the President -encouraged 
. Helms to remain in government scrv<j 
ice with die assignment to Iran. 

Transforming a master spy into a 
diplomat is a matter of some delicacy; 
of course, particularly since Helms, 
was head of the CIAs "dirty tricks’' 
division back in 1953 whein it played 
a key role in overthrowing former 
Iranian Premier Mohammed Mossa- 
degh. But tlie appointment was 
cleared personally with the Shah of 
Iran, who indicated that his country 
would be flattered to have such a 
VIP; and diplomatic experts surmised 
that the U.SS.R. was sophisticated 
enough to realize that having Helms 
so near one of its borders! constituted 
no real escalation of U.S. espionage 
efforts. Helms himself has little fear 
of James Bondinn reprisals, kidnaping 
oV liquidation. "I certainly don’t intend 
to live the rest of my lifejln hiding/;, 
ho tolls friends, “lust because I used 
to work for the CIA," j 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
2 January 1973 


A shadow over CIA . . . 


We are uneasy about the change of 
leadership at the Central Intelligence 
Agency in Washington, not because we 
have doubts about the integrity of the 
new man, but because we have doubts 
about the propriety of the reasons for 
pushing out the Qld. 

Had there been a vacancy at CIA we 
would have said that James Schlesin- 
ger’s qualifications for the job were 
impressive. 

What disturbs us is that a vacancy was 
created when there were excellent rea- 
sons for not having one . 

Richard Helms is 59 years of age. He 
has been in the American intelligence 
business since 1942. He has been director 
of the CIA since 1966. He is in excellent 
physical health. He is the first profes- 
sional CIA- intelligence officer to reach 
the directorship. His appointment was a 
plus for morale at the agency. It was 
reassuring that a professional in- 
telligence man had been given the job. It 
was evidence that politics would be kept 
out of intelligence gathering and eval- 
uation. Continuation of his service as 
director would have been further reas- 


surance that politics would not get mixed 
up with intelligence because Mr. Helms 
is totally nonpolitical. 

He was so nonpolitical that on more 
than one dccasion he presented to the 
White House intelligence evaluations 
which cut straight across the political 
line of the Nixon administration at the 
moment. When Pentagon and White 
House were calling for a stepped-up 
ABM program on the ground of high 
estimates of Russian intentions, Mr. 
Helms simply put in the CIA estimates 
which were modest, and confirmed by 
later events. 

We do not know that he was pushed out 
of CIA (to be shipped to Iran as Am- 
bassador) because he offended politi- 
cians at White House and Pentagon. We 
do know that his intelligence estimates 
were untarnished by political apple-pol- 
ishing. 

There are two jobs in Washington 
which must at all times be above suspi- 
cion of political interference. CIA is one 
and the FBI is the other. Partisanship in 
either job would be most dangerous. 
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WASHINGTON POST 
26 December 1972 


The Change at CIA 


There arc such strict limits to what is knowable about 
the Central Intelligence Agency and its workings that 
any discussion of Mr. Helms’ departure from the direc- 
torship and Mr. Schlesingcr’s appointment to replace 
him must necessarily rest on a comparatively small store 
of information. Even so, one or two things are plain. 
And chief among these is the fact, evident from what 
Is known about the two men themselves, that one highly 
qualified and eminently capable official is being re- 
placed by another. 

Richard Helms has spent most of his professional life 
in intelligence work, and he has acquired a reputation 
among those qualified to judge, as a man of great hon- 
esty and touglwnindedness. The term “tough-minded” 
jn this connection can only summon forth imaginary 
zither music for some people and visions of grown men 
running around endlessly shoving each other under 
trains. But Mr. Helms— unflappable, personally disin- 
terested, and beyond the reach of political or ideological 
pressures where his judgment is concerned — earned his 
^reputation for tough-mindedness in an intellectual 
- sense*. As Agency Director, he has been far less a public 
figure or celebrity than some of his predecessors — Allen 
Dulles, for example, or John McCone— evidently prefer- 
ring to maintain a certain becoming obscurity. He has 
worked very effectively with some of his overseers on 
lha Hill. And, if the leaked (not by CIA) material, such 
as the Pentagon Papers, that has been appearing in the 
press is any guide, he and his Agency have also served 
.'.their executive branch leaders with some distinction. 
One gets the impression that from the presumed efficacy 

WASHINGTON STAR 

26 December 1972 

CHARLES BARTLETT 


It was probably not a merry 
Christmas for the American- 
ologists in the Kremlin who 
were kept at their desks by 
their masters’ demand to 
know why President Nixon is 
sending his intelligence chief. 
Richard Helms, to be ambas- 
sador to Iran. 

Intelligence is the nerve 
center of the Soviet system 
and the White House move 
will inevitably put the com- 
rades into a spin. Their con- 
jectures on Helms’ reassign- 
ment are certain to be laced 
with conspiratorial intrigues 
and suspicions that Nixon has 
dark plans for deeper med- 
dling near the under-belly of 
the Soviet Union. 

The Muscovites would in- 
telligently brush aside most 
of White House press secre- 
tary Ron Ziegler’s explana- 
tion that Helms had asked to 
retire as CIA director because 
he was hm ageney’8 

tlrement age of 60. Helms is 
a man who keeps, fit with 
daily stints on an indoor track 


at the CIA and he is lean, 
healthy and young - minded 
enough to qualify easily for 
an exemption to stay at his 
job. 

The Soviet experts also 
would be correct in brushing 
aside published speculation 
that Helms fell out of favor 
or disappointed the President 
with the quality of his per- 
formance as the government’s 
chief intelligence officer. He 
has not always told the ad- 
irunistration what it wanted 
to hear but his record of dis- 
cretion— in the men he sent 
abroad, in his intelligence as- 
sessments and in his dealings 

with Congress — is widely 
judged to have been remark- 
ably solid. 

Possibly his greatest feat 
has been to hold the confi- 
dence and credibility of Con- 
gress through a period in 
which the executive branch , 
was faes.fi with deep mistrust 
on foreign policy. It also was 
a time when the CIA’s chief ; 
defenders on the Hill, domi- 


of bombing the North Vietnamese to the presumed neces- 
sity of responding to every wild surmise of what the / 
Russians were up to in nuclear weapons, development, 
Mr. Helms has offered a practical, dispassionate and 
rigorously honest — if not always popular — view. 

That the Congress will be pushing for some greater 
degree of responsiveness from the CIA in the coming 
session seems pretty certain. And there also is at least 
a chance that internal bureaucratic difficulties at the 
Agency will require some managerial rearrangements. 
In a way, solely because he comes to CIA from outside , 
(not from up the ranks), James Schlesinger may be 
specially suited to take on both. But he has other quali* 
feiations. At the Rand Corporation in California, Mr. 
Schlesinger did analytic work that gave him more than 
a passing familiarity with the intelligence estimating 
business. At the Budget Bureau — as it was then known ‘ 
— in the early days of the Nixon administration he 
proved himself a very astute, not to say downright cold- 
eyed, scrutineer of military budget requests. His brief 
term at the AEC was notable in several respects. Mr. 
Schlesinger bucked the pressure of the atomic energy . 
establishment to insist that, the AEC take note of and 
respond to the claims of its ecological critics. And he 
attempted to push the agency back from its political role 
toward the more disinterested service role it was meant 
in the first place to fulfill. He, like Mr. Helms, is ; 
demonstrably a man of talent, dedication and impressive 
intellect. We should have been content to see them 
stay on in their present jobs. But if Mr. Helms is to 
leave the Central Intelligence Agency, we think Mr. 
Schlesinger is a first class choice to replace him. 


m a Lmfazl Post to 


ror neiirns 

neering men like Sen. Rich- 
ard Russell, D-Ga., and Rep. 
Mendel Rivers, D-S.C., were 
passing from the scene. 

Actually the agency gained 
respect in a period When it 
easily might have fallen vic- 
tim to the popular mood be- 
cause Helms held tautly to 
his professional role. Once he 
persuaded skeptics that he 
was not a man who would 
play partisan games, he was 
able to head off those sena- 
tors who were bent on Shrink- 
ing the CIA’s cloak so they 
could have a better look at 
what was going on. 

Ironically, the events which 
led to Helms* replacement 
were launched many months 
ago by James Schlesinger, 
the Rand analyst Who has 
•agreed, reportedly with great 
reluctance, to take Helms* 
job. As the Budget Bureau 
specialist on defense,. SchlM- 
lnger was asked to study how 
th§ government's IntolUgeneo 
needs could be accomplished 
more economically. 

This is not a small problem 


for a pinched government. 
Intelligence costs run about 
$3.5 billion a year and the up- 
ward pressures on that 
spending level grow more in- 
tense as inflation bites into 
the dollar. Schlesingcr’s study 
concluded that the director of 
central intelligence would 
have to reach out beyond his 
agency to perform budget sur- 
gery in the overlapping areas 
of Pentagon intelligence. 

Helms was handed this task 
with an unreassuring fanfare, 
at the White House. He de- 
clined to move his office into 
the Budget Bureau and held 
as closely as he could to his 
old activities as an intelli- 
gence officer. This was ra- 
tional prudence because an 
abrupt move to chop Die Pen- 
tagon’s intelligence budget 
would stir many enemies and 
perhaps 'shatter the working 
alliance he had forged on the 
Hill. Some believe he decided 
to postpone any strong moves 
until the elections were over. 

But the President, pinched 
by fiscal preSfiilrcs, dome to 
m Impatient eonetimion that 
the job will have to he done 
by a non-career man who will 
play the bull in the china shop 
more cheerfully. He turned 
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to Schlcsingcr who is tough, 
savvy and disposed to seek 
his future outside of govern- 
ment, perhaps as a university 
head. He is taking a role that 
promises to bo as bruising as 
any in government. 

Very well, the Russians will 
say, but why Iran? The fact 
is there are few. significant 


nations to which an cx-CIA 
director, even with Helms’ 
charm, could go as ambassa- 
dor without stirring mass 
protests. Iran is one and the 
Shah, reportedly delighted to 
draw an envoy who is close 
to the President, will be cer- 
tain to insure that Helms is 
well received. 


WASHINGTON POST 
29 December 1972 

Chalmers M. Roberts 



Helms, the Shah 


and the CIA 


THERE IS A CERTAIN irony in the 
fact that Richard Helms will go to Iran 
as the American ambassador 20 years 
after the agency he now heads organ- 
ized and directed the overthrow of the 
regime then in power in Teheran. The 
tale is worth recounting if only be- 
cause of the changes in two decades 
which have affected the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency as well as American 
foreign policy. 

Helms first went to work at the CIA 
in 1947 and he came up to his present 
post as director through what is gener- 
ally called the “department of dirty 
tricks.” However, there is nothing on 
the public record to show that he per- 
sonally had a hand in the overthrow of 
the Communist backed and/or ori- 
ented regime of Premier Mohammed 
Mossadegh in 1953, an action that re- 
turned the Shall to his throne. One can 
only guess at the wry smile that must 
have come to the Shah’s face when he 
first heard that President Nixon was 
proposing to send the CIA’s top man 
to be the American envoy. 

The Iranian affair, and a similar 
CIA action in Guatemala the following 
year, are looked upon by old hands at 
the agency as high points of a sort in 
the Cold War years. David Wise and 
Thomas B. Ross have told the Iranian 
story in their book, “The Invisible Gov- 
ernment,” and the CIA boss at the 
time, Allen Dulles, conceded in public " 
after he left the government that the 
United States had had a hand in what 
occurred. 

IRAN IS NEXT DOOR to the Soviet 
Union. In 1951 Mossadegh, who con- 
fused Westerners with his habits of 
weeping in public and running govern- 
ment business from his bed, national- 
ized the British-owned Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Co. and seized the Abadan refin- 
ery. The West boycotted Iranian oil 
and the country was thrown into crisis. 
Mossadegh “connived,” as Wise and 
Ross put it, with Tudeh, Iran’s Com- 
munist party, to bolster his hand. The 
British and Americans decided he had 
to go and picked Gen. Fazollah Zahedi 
to replace him. The man who stage- 
managed the job on the spot was Kcr- 
mlt “kim M itouimvaH (who also had a 
hand In some ( fancy goings-on in 
.Egypt), grandson' of T.Il. and seventh 
cousin of F.D.R., anti now a Washing- 
tonian in private business. 

Roosevelt managed to get to Teheran 
and set up underground headquarters. 

A chief aide was Brig. Gen. H. Norman 
Schwarzkopf, who, as head of the New 


Jersey state police, had become famous 
during the Lindbergh baby kidnaping 
case. Schwarzkopf had reorganized the 
Shah’s police force and he and Roose- 
velt joined in the 1953 operation. The 
Shah dismissed Mossadegh and named 
Zaheldi as Premier but Mossadegh ar- 
rested the officer who brought the bad 
news. The Teheran streets filled with 
rioters and a scared Shah fled first to 
Baghdad and then to Rome. Dulles 
flew to Rome to confer with him. Roo- 
sevelt ordered the Shah’s backers into 
the streets, the leftists were arrested 
by the army and the Shah returned in 
triumph. Mossadegh went to jail. In 
time a new international oil consor- 
tium took over Anglo-Iranian which 
operates to this day, though the Shah 
has squeezed more and more revenue 
from the Westerners. 

In his 1963 book, “The Craft of Intel- 
ligence,” published after he left CIA, 
Dulles wrote that, when in both Iran 
and Guatemala it “became clear” that 
a Communist state was in the making, 
“support .from outside was given to 
loyal anti-Communist elements.” In a 
1965 NBC television documentary on 
“The Science of Spying” Dulles said: 
“The government of Mossadegh, if you 
recall history, was overthrown by the 
action of the Shah. Now, that we en- 
couraged the Shah to take that action 
I will not deny.” Miles Copeland, an 
ex-CIA operative in the Middle East, 
wrote in his book, “The Game of 
Nations,” that the Iranian derring-do 
was called “Operation Ajax.” He cred- 
ited Roosevelt with “almost single- 
handedly” calling the “pro-Shah forces 
on to the streets of Teheran” and su- 
pervising “their riots so as to oust” 
Mossadegh. 

TODAY THE IRAN to which Helms 
will go after he leaves the CIA is a sta- 
ble,, well armed and well oil-financed 
regime under the Shah’s command 
which has mended its fences with Mos- 
cow without hurting its close relation- 
ship with Washington. The Shah has 
taken full advantage of the changes in 
East-West relations from the Cold War 
to today’s milder climate. » 

While Iran and Guatemala were the 
mgh points of mvm drA Gold Wat? ac- 
tivity, there were plenty of other suc- 
cessful enterprises that fell short of 
changing government regimes. Today 
the CIA, humiliated by the 1961 Bay of 
Pigs fiasco it planned and ran, has 
withdrawn from such largo scale af- 
fairs as Iran, save for its continuing 
major role in the no longer “secret 


war in Laos.” The climate of today 
would not permit the United States to 
repeat the Iranian operation, or so one 
assumes with the reservation that 
President Nixon (who was Vice Presi- 
dent at the time of Iran) loves sur- 
prises. 

The climate of 1953, however, was 
very different and must be taken into 
account in any judgment. ' Moscow 
then was fishing in a great many 
troubled waters and among them was 
Iran. It was probably true, as Allen 
Dulles said on that 1965 TV show, that 
“at no time has the CIA engaged in 
any political activity or any intelli- 
gence that was not approved' at the 
highest level.” It was all part of a 
deadly “game of nations.” Richard Bls- 
sell, who ran the U-2 program and the 
Bay of Pigs, was asked on that TV 
show about the morality of CIA activi- 
ties. “I think,” he replied, that “the 
morality of . . . shall wc call it for 
short, cold war . . . is so infinitely eas- 
ier than the morality of almost any 
kind of hot war that I never encoun- 
tered this as a serious problem.” 

PERHAPS the philosophy of the' 
Cold War years and the CIA role were 
best put by Dulles in a letter that he 
wrote me in 1961. Excerpts from his 
then forthcoming book had appeared 
in Harper’s and I had suggested to him' 
some further revelations he might in- 
clude in the book. He wrote about ad-, 
dilions he was making: “This includes* 
more on Iran and Guatemala and the 
problems of policy in action when 
there begins to be evidence that a 
country is slipping and Communist 
take-over. is threatened. We can’t wait 
for an engraved invitation to come and 
give aid.” 

There is a story, too, that Winston 
Churchill was so pleased by the opera- 
tion in Iran that he proferred the 
George Cross to Kim Roosevelt. But 
the CIA wouldn’t let him accept the 
decoration. So Churchill commqntcd to 
Roosevelt: “I would be proud to have 
served under you” in such an opera- 
tion. That remark, Roosevelt is said to 
have replied, Ivns belted: tlihh the tee* 
ration, 

Helms doubtless would bo the last io 
say so out loud but I can imagine his 
reflecting that, if It hadn’t been for 
what Dulles, Kim Roosevelt and the 
others, did in 1953, he would not have 
the chance to present his credentials 
to a Shah still on the peacock throne 
in 3973. 
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Tom Braden 



THIS CITY’S BEST wlsccrackcr pro* 
posed last summer to Soviet Ambassa- 
dor Anatoliy Dobrynin that ho raako 
himself available ns a replacement for 
Sen. Thomas Engleton on the Demo- 
cratic ticket. '‘Mr. Dobrynin,” he said 
in mock seriousness, “you would not 
be fooled by briefings from the De- 
; fense Department about the strength 
of U.S. weapons. You would know.” 

I would not argue — even in the same 
vein— that Richard Helms, whom Mr. 
Nixon recently deposed as director 
of the Central Intelligence Agency, 
knows more about Soviet weapons 
. than leaders In the Kremlin. But it is a 
demonstrable fact that ho knows more 
about them than the Defense Depart- 
ment docs. Helms was right, a couple 
, of years ago, when the question of 
’ whether or not to build an ABM sys- 
' tern was being argued in the Senate — 
and Melvin Laird, and his research 
chief, John Foster, were wrong. 

Laird told the President that tho So 
viets were going for a first-strike capo 
bility with the development of tho 
huge SS-9s. t He predicted th*y would 
build them at the rate of 50 or 60 a 
year. By 1974, he suggested, the Soviet 
Union, possessed of 500 SS-9s, would 
be ready to call the tunc. 

IT WAS A FRIGHTENING predic- 
tion but it happened — perhaps by coin* 
cidcncc — to come at the time when 
President Nixon was trying to con- 
vince the U.S. Senate to embark upon 


an ABM system. Laird’s predictions fit* 
tevl neatly with the arguments Mr. Nix> 
on’s men were making on Capitol HilL 
No doubt, the President was pleased to 
have them. 

In this context, the word from 
Holms cannot have been pleasing. 1 
Helms said the Soviet Union was not 
going for a first strike; it would not 
build SS-9s at the rate of 50 or 60 per 
year; it would not reach the level of 
500. ■ 

As it turned out, Helms was right and 
Laird and Foster were wrong. The So* 
vict Union built 34 more SS-9s and then' 
stopped at 318;. the balance of terror 
preserves the peace; nothing suggests 
that it can be disrupted by 1974. 


of Helms’ in the agency. I learned to 
respect his quiet pragmatism, to ad, 
mire his ability and bis human decency 
and to stand in absolute awo of his un- 
canny ability to avoid having anything 
to do with those programs of tho era 
which in retrospect should clearly 
have been handled by the army, tho 
navy or llingling Brothers Circus. 

Nevertheless, I find myself hoping 
that Mr. Nixon doesn’t like Helms at 
all. For it is easier to live with this 
thought than with the suspicion that 
Mr. Nixon doesn’t like the intelligence 
which Helms has been giving him. 
Consider, for example, tho following: 

• That thousands of North Vietnam* 
esc agents hold jobs in the South Viet- 
namese government. 


I HAVE SINCE thought that Helms 
displayed courage in sticking to his 
view In the face of formidable oppose 
tion and his superior’s obvious predi* 
lection for it. So I was disturbed when 
I learned Helms was to be dismissed as 


“ • • • lie knows more 
about Soviet weapons 
than the Defense 
Department docs ” 


chief of CFA and more disturbed when 
I consider the possible reasons for hltf 1 
dismissal. , 

Perhaps an admission for tho record 
should bo entered at this point: I 
served for some years as an associate 


• That the Cambodian invasion wlU 

not halt infiltration. . ’ ■'«. 

• That the enemy headquarters or 

COSVN is not where the Department’ 
of Defense thinks it is. " A 

• That the South Vietnamese army 

will not perform well in Laos. I 

• That the bombing will not. causa 
North Vietnam to sue for peace, r 

• That mining Haiphong Harbor will 
not cut off supplies. 

These cannot have been welcome 
views at tho White House. But tho im- 
portant thing is that they were accu- 
rnto views. So I hope tho decision to 
dismiss Helms was not Ideological: Tho 
CIA is ono of tho places in government ' 
which ought not to bo asked to coma.’ 
up with something better. 

* . i if 

©1972, Los Angeles Tims# • » r •» 


DAILY WORLD > New York (Communist.) 

" 7 dec 1972 

, Reaching' down 

\ This is the top of Nixon’s centralization of con- 
trol. It extends not only to economic matters and 
foreign affairs but to other areas as well, including 
the FLU and CIA. Nixon already has his own man in. 
the post of Director of the FBI. Patrick Gray, and 
.will be able to place his own man in the C’iA be- 
cause of the resignation of Richard M. Helms as 
director (Washington Star-News. Dec. 4). 

But. in addition/ Nixon is overseeing the appoinl- 
nent of second level officials in governmental de- 
partments. His operative for this work is Frederic 
Malck, who heads a special office in the White House 
established for this purpose. In the past the Depart-* 
ment Secretary and/ or heads were able to arrange 
their own (cams, but now Malck has the job of pass- 
ing on suggestions, finding persons and approving or 
not approving persons for open posts. 

These arc the so-called drafters of policy, inno- 
vators. the nuts and bolts men who make the ma- 
chinery turn. Eugene V. Rishcr, in United Press 


International’s Washington Window tDec. 6>. said 
these people have in the past meant frustration 
and anguish to Richard Nixon... lie has thought long 
and hard about how he can make them more re- 
sponsive to his wishes” i my emphasis — C.K. t 

He concluded: ’The suspicion persists that the 
President does not want any more new concepts, 
lie already knows what he wants to do with his next 
four years in office and is trying to find the people 
to carry out his wishes.” 

That is a fair summing up. with the exception 
that it Ictives out the all-important clement of U.S, 
Imperialism and its wishes and plans. Nixon is carry- 
ing out his wishes and at the same time the wishes 
and plans of U.S. imperialism. 

There is no imaginative change in that. It is more 
of the same — but. as was noted, with a shifted orien- 
tation and greater concentration of slate power on 
behalf of U.S. imperialism’s aims. 
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It would be easier to evaluate the 
partially "confirmed” rumor that 
'"Richard M. Helms is about to bow 
'16 pressure to resign as Director of 
" Jtfio Central Intelligence Agency if 
' one were able to get some kind of 
fix on the CIA itself. The virtually 
impenetrable secrecy that surrounds 
bvery phase of CIA activities, how- 
ever, reduces one to an evaluation of 
; such extraneous but relevant facts 
.as arc available, and there is no ex- 
;'ccss of comfort in any of these. 

.It is disconcerting to learn, for 
example, that the background of Mr. 
.' Helms’s dissatisfaction (or president 
Nixon’s dissatisfaction with him) 
r. includes disputes with both Henry 
; Kissinger, Mr. Nixon’s foreign policy 
adviser, and Melvin Laird, the rctir- 
; ing Secretary of Defense. 

: ’ Mr. Laird’s quarrel with Mr. 

Helms reportedly stems from their 
' disagreement in I960 when Mr. Laird 
' insisted that the Soviets were ma- 

* delivering to attain a "first-strike 
' capability” against the US and Mr. 

Helms insisted that Moscow had in 
„ no way shifted from its traditional 
c emphasis on defense. That wc are all 
-still here may not prove conclusive- 
ly that Mr. Laird was wrong and Mr. 
Helms was right, but we ARE still 
here. 

. His dispute with Mr. Kissinger, or 
vice versa, was predictable a year ago 
when Mr. Nixon set up an intelli- 
gence committee within the National 
'Security Council and made Mr. Kis- 

* singer its head. Whether Mr. Nixon is 
perhaps giving Mr. Kissinger too 
’much authority and is spreading him 
1 loo thin would be a subjective judg- 
ment incapable, for now at least, of 

.-..objective proof. , 

* ' • But the reputed Kissinger objec- 
tion that Mr. Helms." was not sup- 
porting the Admin is traiTon” in com- 
mittee councils raises an interesting 
question. The' CIA director’s chief 

..function, one would think, is not to 


support the Administration or Dr. 
Kissinger either when the facts as he 
knows them dictate otherwise. His 
job is to let the facts fall where they 
may. 

Mr. Nixon spoke highly of Mr. 
Helms just a year ago when he an- 
nounced that Mr. Helms would as- 
sume "enhanced leadership” in plan- 
ning, reviewing, coordinating and 
evaluating all intelligence programs 
and activies. By most estimates, he 
had earned the accolade. 

For one thing, he had both the 
wisdom and the courage to oppose 
the CIA’s disastrous attempt to in- 
vade Cuba at the Bay of Pigs in . 
1961, opposing not only the then CIA 
hierarchy but also the admirals and 
generals in the Pentagon. President 
Kennedy thereafter was as leery of 
Pentagon counsel as Mr. Helms had 
been. "If it wasn’t for the Bay of 
Pigs, I might have sent Marines into 
Laos in 19611 as a Jot of people 
around here wanted me to do.” 

Mr. Helms showed his perspicac- 
ity also in 1967 when Air Force in- 
telligence . insisted that bombing 
would bring North Vietnam to its 
kness, and Mr. Helms said that it 
would unite the North Vietnamese 
and firm up their resolve to fight to 
the death if necessary. Lyndon John- ' 
son could have saved his Presidency 
and the war could have been ended 
long ago if the White House had 
listened to the facts of the situation 
rather than the politics of it. 

One does not lightly endorse a 
secret police agency even when, as 
in the ease of the CIA under Mr. 
Helms, "wc db not target on Amer- 
ican citizens.” But so long as super- 
spies are one of the facts of inter- 
national life, one rests somewhat 
more comfortably when the top spy, 
so far as one is able to judge, is 
competent and conscientious and 
sticks to the .hard facts without 
bending to political winds. 


CHICAGO, 1 1.1. 

HEWS 

DEC 9 1972 * 

'Will A7.vou .iMk.CM 
with firmer hand? 9 

That small item the other 
day about ' Richard Helms 
being relieved of his job as 
head of the Central In* 
telligcnce Agency whets the 
appetite for more information. , 

The agency is placed now 
under the State Department’s 
.wing by President Richard 
Nixon. Does that mean that 
there will be stricter surveil- 
lance of CIA activities? Does it 
mean that some authority will 
have the power to tell the CIA 
/Where to head in when it tries 
to bring on national disasters 
| with its spying and assassinat- 
'ing as heretofore? Or what 
does it mean? 

The account of activities of 
both friend and foe in Vietnam 
by Frances Fitzgerald makes 
it rather plain why French and 
American warring in that trag- 
ic land has been such a com- 
plete failure. Westerners, both 
French and American, have 
made assumptions about, those 
people that were unrealistic 
and they were too myopic to 
know it. For us who watch, it , 
would have saved this country . 
billions in money, •millions of 
lives, and that blackened im- 
- age ' We now have the world 
over if the CIA as well as the 
Defense Department were 
made completely responsible 
To the people to begin with. This 
silencing treatment we re- 
ceived about "the necessity for 
“•not letting the enemy know 
what you were doing in offense 
1 or defense” was the gimmick 
used to betray and defraud us, 
the citizens and taxpayers. 

I still think the CIA should 
be investigated by Congress. 
Legal matters aside, there arc 
aspects of CIA action that get 
reported occasionally which 
are amoral. Immoral, and so- 
cially disastrous and these 
should btf stopped. 

R. G. LeVAN 

j Bast Chicago, Ind. 
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© 


press: 
‘Exclusive to the CIA/ 


by William Worthy 

In April 1961, a few days after 
the unsuccessful Bay of Pigs in- 
vasion of Cuba, Allen Dulles, at 
that time the director of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency, met in 
off-the-record session with the 
American Society of Newspaper 
Editors at their annual conven- 
tion. 

Given the Cuba intelligence, by 
then obviously faulty, that had en- 
tered into Washington’s rosy ad- 
vance calculations, he inevitably 
was pressed to tell: “Just what 
are the sources of the CIA’s infor- 
mation about other countries?” 

One source, Dulles replied, was 
U. S. foreign correspondents who 
are “debriefed” by the CIA on 
their return home. The usual 
practice is to hole up in a hotel 
room for several days of intense 
interrogation. 

Much of the debriefing, I’ve 
learned over the years, is agreed 
to freely and willingly by individu- 
al newsmen untroubled by the 
world's image of them as spies. In 


memory: ‘Tmorie step ahead of 
you, Bill. President Sukarno, and 
ihe Indonesian government know 
all about this, and they are partic : 
ularly incensed at having a man 

of color sent to spy in their 

gatherer, differed with brother country.” 

Foster Dulles, the Calvinist diplo- Cold-war readiness to “cooper- 
mat about the wisdom of the self- 1 ate” with spy agencies, whether 
defeating travel bans. motivated by quick and easy 

Years later, 1 learned that the I m< ’, ney ,/ I ve ? flC r,7"S n ! 
U. S. “vice-consul” in Budapest ' under-the-counter Cl A P a ^7 
... ' , . \ . • hat/o fn hi* rpnnrtrn on income tax 

who twice came to my hotel to 


at least one case, as admitted to 
me by the Latin-American spe- 
cialist on one of our mass-circula- 
tion .weekly newsmagazines, the 
debriefing took* place very reluc- 
tantly after his initial refusal to 
cooperate was vetoed by his supe- 
riors. But depending on the par- 
ticular foreign crises or obses- 
sions at the moment, some of the 
eager sessions with the CIA 
debriefers bring handsome re- 
muneration. Anyone recently re- 
lumed from the erupted Philip- 
pines can probably name his 
price. 

Despite its great power and its 
general unaccountability, the CIA 
dreads exposes. Perhaps because 
of a “prickly rebel” family repu- 
tation stretching over three gen- 
erations, the CIA has never 
approached me about any of the 
48 countries I have visited, 
including four (China, Hungary, 
Cuba, and North Vietnam) that 
had been placed off-limits by the 
State Department. But the secret 
agency showed intense interest in 
my travels to those “verboten’ 1 
lands. In fact in those dark days, 
Eric Sevareid once told me that 
Allen Dulles, the intelligence 


demand (unsuccessfully) my 
passport as I transited Hungary 
en route home from China in 1957 
was, in fact, a CIA agent 
operating under a Foreign Ser- 
vice cover. During a subsequent 
lecture tour, I met socially in 
Kansas City a man who had 
served his Army tour of duty in 
mufti, on detached service in 
North Africa and elsewhere with 
the National Security Agency. Out 
of curiosity i asked him what 
would be the “premium” price for 
a newsman’s debriefing on out-of- 
bounds China. He thought for a 
moment and then replied: “Oh, 
about $10,000.” 1 Out of the CIA’s 
petty cash drawer. 

My first awareness of the CIA’s 
special use of minority-group 
newsmen abroad came at the 
time of the 1955 Afro- Asian 
summit conference at Bandung, 
Indonesia. Through Washington 
sources (including Marquis 
Childs of the St. Louis Post 
Dispatch), Cliff Mackay, then edi- 
tor of the Baltimore Afro- 
American, discovered— ancf told 
me — that the government was 
planning to send at least one 
black correspondent to “cover” 
the historic gathering. 

The “conduit” for the expense 
money and “fe e” was the director 

of a “moderate” New York-based 
national organization, supported 
by many big corporations, that 
has long worked against employ- 
ment discrimination. The CIA 
cash was passed to the organiza- 
tion’s director by a highly placed 
Eisenhower administration of- 
ficial overseeing Latin- American 
affairs who later became gover- 
nor of a populous Middle Atlantic 
state, and whose brothers arid 
family foundation have long been 
heavy contributors to the job op- 
portunity organization. 

Because of the serious implica- 
tions for a press supposedly free 
j of governmental ties, I relayed, 
j this information to the American 
Civil Liberties Union. I also tokPl 
; Theodore Brown, one of A. Philip 
. Randolph’s union associates in 
j the AFL-CIO Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters. Ted’s re- 
sponse has always stuck in my 


have to be reported on income tax 
returns! ) or spurred by a miscon- 
ceived patriotism, had its pre- 
cedent in World War 1 and in the 
r e volution ary-counter revolu- 
. tionary aftermath. In the summer 
of 1920 Walter Lippmann, his 
wife, and Charles Merz published 
in the New Republic an exhaus- 
tive survey of how the New York 
Times had reported the first two 
years of the Russian revolution. 

They found that on 91 occasions— 

I an average of twice a week — 

Times dispatches out of Riga, 

Latvia, buttressed by editorials, 
had “informed” readers that the- 
revolution had either collapsed or 
was about to collapse, while at the 
, same time constituting a “mortal 
menace” to non-Communist 
Europe. Lippmann and his as- 
sociates attributed the misleading 
coverage to a number of factors. 

Especially cited in the survey 
were the transcending win-the- 
war and anti-Bolshevik passions 
of Times personnel, as well as 
“undue intimacy” with Western 
intelligence agencies. 

After 1959, when Fidel Castro 
came to power after having 
ousted the corrupt pro-American’, 

Batista regime, Miami became a 
modern-day Riga: a wild rumor 
factory from where Castro’s 
“death” and imminent overthrow 
were repeatedly reported for sev- 
eral years. Both in that city of ex- 
patriates and also in Havana, 

“undue intimacy” with the CIA 
caused most North American re- 
porters covering the Cuban revo- 
lution to echo and to parrot of- 
ficial U. S. optimism about the 
Bay of Pigs invasion. 

In the summer of 1961, on my 
fourth visit to that revolutionary 
island, a Ministry of Telecom- 
munications official told me of a 
not untypical incident shortly 
before the invasion. Through mer- 
cenaries and through thoroughly 
discredited Batistianos, the CIA 
was masterminding extensive 
sabotage inside Cuba— a policy 
doomed to failure not only 
because anti-Castro endeavors : 
lacked a popular base, but also I 
because kindergartens, depart- ‘ 
ment stores during shopping 
hours, and similar public places 
were among the targets being 
bombed. In no country docs one 
mobilize mass support by killing 
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children in their classrooms and 
women where they shop. 

On one such .occasion a bomb 
went off at 9.08 p. m. Five minuted 
earlier, at 9.03 p. m., an ambitious] 
U. S. wire-service correspondent) 
filed an “urgent press” dispatch 
from the Western Union , tcle-J 
printer in his bureau office, re-| 
porting the explosion that, awk-| 
wardly for him, came five min-l 
utes after the CIA's schedulecr 
time. When that correspondent 
and most of his U. S. colleagues 
.were locked up for a week or twe 
during the CIA-directed Bay of 
Pigs invasion and were then ex 
peSed, many U. S. editorial writ 
ers were predictably indignant. 

Except perhaps in Washington 
itself and in the United Nations 
delegates’ lounge, the CIA’s 
department on journalism is 
probably busier abroad than witll 
newsmen at home. In 1961, duringf 
a televised interview, Wallen 
Lippmann referred casually td 
the CIA’s bribing of foreigtl 
newsmen (editors as well, ds the 
working press), especially at the 
time of critical elections. All over 
the world governments and politi- 
cal leaders, in power and in op 
position, can usually name their 
journalistic compatriots who ar( 
known to be or strongly suspectec 
of being on the CIA’s bountiful 
payroll. I believe it was Leotf 
Trotsky who once observed that 
anyone who engages in ini 
iclligence work is always \in-| 
covered sooner or later. 

Even neutralist countrirk 
learned to become distrustful of' 
U. S. newsmen. In early 1967, | 
Prince Norodom Sihanouk ex- 
pelled a black reporter after just I 
24 hours. In an official statement | 
the Ministry of Information al- 
leged that he “is known to be not 
only a journalist but also an agent 
of the CIA.” In a number of Afro- 
Asian countries, entry visas for U. 

S. correspondents, particularly if 
on a first visit, can be approved 
only by the prime minister or 
other high official. 

As recently as a generation ago J 
it would have been unthinkable! 
for most U. S. editors, publishers, [ 
newscasters, and reporters to ac- 
quiesce in intelligence de- 
briefings, not to mention less 
“passive” operations. What Ed 
Murrow denounced as the cold- 
war concept of press and universi- 
ty as instruments of foreign policy 
had not yet spread over the land. 
In the years before the Second 
World War, if any government 
agent had dared to solicit the co-[ 
operation of a \Villiam Alien! 
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While at the Emporia Gazette or 
a Robert Maynard Hutchins at the 
University of Chicago, the rebuff 
would have been as explosive as 
the retort to the CIA five or six 
years ago by the president of the 
New Mexico School of Mines. 
Describing himself as a “fun- 
damentalist” on fidelity to intel- 
lectual freedom and on adherence 
to professional codes, he told me 
of his having been asked by the 
CIA to alert the agency whenever 
any of his faculty members were 
about to travel abroad “so that we 
can ask them to keep their eyes 
open.” “You people ought to be 
put in jail,” he spat at the agent, 
“You have no right to involve aca- 
demics and innocent people in 
your dirty business.” To his disap- 
pointment, however, not everyone 
on his teaching staff saw it his 
way. At the next faculty meeting, 


when he related the conversation, 
some of the professors missed the 
underlying principle by asking: 
•'Well, what’s wrong with the 
CIA’s proposition?” 

At Harvard, during our 1956-7 * 
Nieman Fellowship year, New* 
York Times correspondent Tony 
Lewis and 1 were told by an an- 
thropologist that durin g her Years 
V>t the State Departm ent at the 
height of the cold war, she had 
been horrified to find herself 
reading CIA transcripts of the 
debriefing of academics upon 
their return home from foreign 
“scholarly” trips. She had com- 
plained to the Social- Science 
Research Couricil, but at that 
time was unable to gel that pres-, 
tigious body to denounce the prac- 
ticc. 

But now the times — and the all- 
important intellectual climate— 


have changed, thanks in large 
part to a new image of the govern- 
ment after its eye-opening crimes 
and disasters in Indochina and 
elsewhere. Today, to at least 
some degree, a goodly number of 
the most respectable spokesmen 
for establishment journalism are 
fighting the government’s insis- 
tence on turning newsmen into ex- 
tensions of the police and prosecu- 
tion apparatus. 

Under the sobering impact of 
dismaying troubles ahead, the 
older tradition of this country is 
re-asserting itself. Far fewer of us 
ore still living in the fool’s para- 
dise of the Eisenhowcr-Kcnncdy 
years. In the mass media and on 
the campuses the “fun- 
damentalists” may never become 
a majority. They don’t have to. 
They are again “raising a stan- 
dard to which all honorable men 
may repair.” ^ 


THE NEW YORK TIME S, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 30, 1972 

Marchetti v. United States 


By Kenneth McCormick 

7 The ray of hope of reassertion and 
protection of our rights of free speech 
•and press— which many had When* the 
Supreme Court ruled against restrain- 
ing publication of the Pentagon Papers 
—has faded. 

While many civil libertarians have 
pointed out the dangers of sanctioning 
even temporary • prior restraints; as 
was done by some of the Justices in 
the Pentagon Papers opinions, a sub- 
sequent case, in Which the Supreme 
Court has just denied , reyiew, raises 
the specter of Government censorship 
to a far greater degree— Marchetti v. 
United States. 

In April 1972, the Government in- 
stituted legal proceedings against 
Victor L. Marchetti, a former C.I.A. 
agent, by obtaining a temporary re- 
straining order from the United States 
District Court for the Eastern District 
of Virginia. The ' temporary order, 
,which later became a preliminary and 
permanent injunction, requires Mar- 
chetti to submit to the C.I.A., thirty 
days. in advance _oL.rclease,.. all writ-: 
ings, even fictional, which relate or 
purport to relate to intelligence, intel- 
ligence activities, or intelligence 
sources and methods. The C.I.A. may 
forbid disclosure of any information 
which it has classified and which has 
not been placed in the public domain 
by prior disclosure. The basis of this 
broad injunction was a secrecy agree- 
ment signed by Marchetti in 1955 
when he began working for tihe C.I.A. 

The decision of the District Court 


was affirmed, with slight modification, 
by the Court of Appeals for the Fourth 
Circuit. It is that opinon which now 
stands by reason of the Supreme 
Court’s denial of certiorari. 

Although the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals’ opinion does allude to the im- 
portance of the First Amendment, it 
allows the C.I.A. full discretion to pre- 
vent the publication of any material 
which is "classified” and not in the 
public domain. The ruling means that 
once material has been stamped "clas- 
sified,” no court may look behind that 
stamp to determine whether or not it 
is reasonable — lot alone necessary. 

In effect, it purports to allow the 
executive branch unfettered discretion 
in determining what information can 
be withheld from the public. It im- 
poses no requirement that some need 
for secrecy exists. ; ’ . 

While a traditional view of the First 
Amendment would impose a firm man- 
date against any prior restraint by the 
Government, it cannot be denied that 
some judicial inroads have been made 
on this doctrine. A recent example is, 
of course, the Pentagon Papers case 
where there was a temporary period 
of restraint to enable the judiciary, 
at Various levels including the Supreme 
Court, to determine whether or not 
dissemination of . the publications 
would be harmful to the nation. In 
the Marchetti case, however, the de- 
cision of the Circuit Court of Appeals 
allows prior restraint by the execu- 
tive branch without meaningful judl* 
cial review* 

Moreover by holding that the courts 
may not look foablnd the g&wnmfctH 


label of "classified,” the Fourth Circuit, 
would abrogate the important role of 
the judiciary to protect the First > 
Amendment rights of the people. To 
allow the executive branch such uni- 
lateral determination not only under- 
mines the very purpose of the First ■ 
Amendment but it serves to weaken 
the whole concept of responsible gov- 
ernment so vital in a democracy. 

While it is difficult to attribute any - 
concrete reason to the denial of re- 
view by the Supreme Court, one can 
hope that the determining factor was 
that no attempt to restrain publication 
of specific material had been made. 

In its brief to the Supreme Court, 
the Government argued that the issue 
of prior restraint as posed by the 
Marchetti situation was now only 
"academic.” It emphasized that Mar- 
chetti had not yet submitted any pro- 
posed publication to the C.I.A. and 
that the C.I.A. had not denied approval 
for publication of any material. To that ' 
extent, the MnrcliWfi case can be dis- 
tinguished factually from the govern- 
ment's action to restrain publication 
of the Pentagon Papers. 

Should Marchetti proceed with his 
writing and should the C.I.A. order the 
deletion of certain materials prior to 
publication, the Supreme Court justices 
could still determine that judicial re- 
view of the appropriateness of such 
deletions is required. 

Kenneth McCormick is senior consult - 

tag editar, a/ 
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CIA 

The Myth and the Madness 
By Patrick J- McGarvcy 
Saturday Review. 240 pp. £6.95 


By THOMAS B. ROSS 

NOTHING WOULD better serve the 
American people in tlicir current stage 
of cynicism, paranoia and fear of re- 
pression than an honest book from in- 
side the CIA. There have been a number 
of competent books by outsiders and a 
number of cover stories by insiders, 
notably xMlen Dulles’s The Craft of In- 
telligence and Lyman Kirkpatrick’s The 
Real CIA. But no one yet has success- 
fully shed the cloak as he turned in his 
dagger. Victor Marchclti, who rose to the 
top suite of the CIA only to quit in dis- 
illusionment, is trying to publish a book 
about his experiences. But the lower 
courts have upheld the agency's demand 
that it he supple; ,.»-d ami (here is no 
guarantee that the Supreme Court, which 
ruled so narrowly in the case of The 
New York Times and The Washington 

THOMAS B. BOSS, Washington bureau 
chief of The Chicago Sun-Times, is co- 
author of The Invisible Government. 

Post, will', extend the First Amendment 
to an ex-CIA operative. 

Into the breach comes Patrick J. Mc- 
Garvey, a former intelligence officer of 
14 years* service in the military, the CIA 
and the Defense Intelligence Agency. 
The fact that .he lias gotten into print 
might suggest that the CIA feels it has 
nothing to fear from him. And certain 
deletions in the advance-proofs indicate 
a degree of censorship or at least self- 
censorship. (Hold the page to the light 
and you can read through the inked 
crossovers — a familiar process recalling 
the Pentagon’s decision to publish a 


censored version of the Pentagon Papers 
after the full text was in print. Foreign 
agents come see what we really think is 
sensitive.) 

But McGarvey’s book, though flawed — 
almost fatally so — by bad writing, bad 
taste and bad logic, contains several 
startling disclosures, allegations and hor- 
ror stories: how the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
recommended a retaliatory air strike 
against the Israeli naval base that 
launched the attack on the U.S. intelli- 
gence ship Liberty in the 1967 Middle 
East war; how CIA agents obtained a 
sample of King Farouk’s urine from the 
men’s room of a gambling casino in 
Monte Carlo; how an investigation of 
the Pueblo fiasco turned up the fact 
that the Air Force had been flying a 
routine reconnaissance mission over Al- 
bania for 12 years, without purpose and 
without authorization;. how a leper col- 
ony in North Vietnam was bombed on 
the advice of the CIA that it was an 
army headquarters; and how CIA psy- 
chologists rewarded Vietcong defectors 
by. subjecting them to ghoulish experi- 
ments in which they were exposed to 
rapid changes in color, light and tem- 
pera l.i ire. 

McGarvcy also lodges serious allega- 
tions against a number of important in- 
dividuals and institutions. He contends 
that Richard M. Helms made his way to 
the top of the CIA by systematically de- 
stroying his competitors: Ray Cline, for- 
mer deputy director for intelligence and 
now head of the State Department’s 
Bureau of Intelligence and Research; 
Admiral Rufus Taylor, Helms’s former 
deputy; and Admiral William (Red) Ray- 
born, his predecessor. “I thought for a 
time when I was director of the CIA,” 
McGarvey quotes Rayborn as telling 
him, “that I might be assassinated by 
my deputy.” 

McGarvey also accuses Helms of blunt- 
ing the investigative spirit of the major 
newspapers and /magazines .by taking 
their correspondents to lunch and keep- 
ing them happy with periodic leaks about 
other matters and other agencies. 


He alleges further that Congress has 
given the CIA a veto over which senators 
and representatives are to be seated on 
the subcommittees that are supposed to 
serve as watchdogs on the agency’s activ- 
ities. 

Against the obvious implication of 
many of his citations, McGarvey’s thesis 
is that the crucial problem with the CIA 
is mismanagement, not an excess of 
power and secrecy or a lack of account- 
ability. 

“CIA is not a ten-foot ogre,” he writes. 
"It is merely a human institution badly 
in need of change. CIA is not the invisi- 
ble government. Rather, it is a tired old ’ 
whore that no one has the heart to take 
off the street.” 

Too much intelligence is collected, Mc- 
Garvey argues, and too little is properly 
analyzed. There is less danger in the 
CIA’s excursions into sabotage and sub- 
version, he contends, than in the insati- 
able electronic search that put the U-2, 
the Liberty and the Pueblo in extremis. 

His recommendations for change are 
rather forlorn. He concedes that Con- 
gress has abdicated its responsibility, the 
so-called oversight committees sitting 
mute through Helms’s annual “lantern 
slide show,” wilfully ignorant of how 
much is being spent on intelligence and 
wh^re, never informed before or after 
the fact about covert operations. Yet ‘ 
McGarvey’s cure is the weary old recom- 
mendation; write your congressman — 
the one, perhaps, who is telling Helms 
he’d rather not know what’s going on 
lest he have to assume responsibility. 

I. fear we must await a more compel- 
ling book before the establishment is 
moved to reform itself. The Supreme 
Court willing, Marchetti may provide it 
for us. It does not seem too much to 
ask that he be able to use his CIA cxptx 
rience to inform the people, when the 
three ex-CIA agents of the Watergate 
bust-in (or were they, too, just on loan 
for the campaign?) can apply their 
(agency-imparted expertise to subvert 
the political process of a supposedly free 
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Is Camp Peary 


WILLIAMSBUGR, Va. (AP) 

I — is Camp Peary, a hush-hush 
Department of Defense instal- 
lation in York County, Va., ac- 
tually a training camp for the 
Central Intelligence Agency? 

The Virginia Gazette, a 
weekly newspaper published 
not far from the camp says it 
is, basing its claim principally 
on an interview v/ith an cx- 
CIA agent turned novelist. 

Two reporters for the Ga- 
zette contend in an article for 
the weekly that the CIA uses 
Peary to train teams of assas- 
sins, guerrillas, foreign merce- 
naries and special warfare 
agents, and to test exotic new 
weapons. 


They wrote that they were 
not permitted to enter the 
camp property and received 
crisp “no comments’* when 
they posed questions to offi- 
cials there. 

Maggio the Source 

Nearly all their information 
apparently came from former 
CIA man Joe Maggio, who 
wrote a novel — “Company 
Man” — which mentioned a 
“Camp Perry” at which he 
said tactical nuclear weapons 
were tested. 

The Gazette reported that 
Maggio said from his home in 
Coral Gables, Fla., that the 
“Camp Perry” in his novel in 


i 




actuality was Virginia’s Camp 
Peary, taken over by the De- 
partment of Defense 21 years 
ago. 

The newspaper said it was 
told by Maggio that he was at 
Camp Peary for three months 
in 10o6, enrolled in a "special 
intelligence tradccraf course” 
given CIA recruits. 

It said Maggio said in the 
interview that the “training 
methods and techniques cov- 
ered by the CIA” at Camp 
Peary included “assassination 
training, demolition training, 
parachute training, courses in 
wiretapping and intelligence- 
gathering, and experiments 
with special weapons for use 
in the field, including what 
Maggio labeled as ‘mini- 
nuclear bombs.” 

‘Disneyland of War* 

The Gazette quoted Maggio 
as saying, “I’m sure if you 
had a blue ribbon committee 


go in there, they’d find a 
whole new world — a Disney- 
land of war.” 

The Gazette quoted him as 
saying “the Information con- 
tained on Camp Peary in the 
novel is factual.” 

Among other weapons the 
Gazette quoted Maggio as say- 
ing are being tested at Camp 
Peary were a laser beam 
weapon used to cause bodily 
deterioration within 24 hours, 
experimental f o r m u 1 a s of 
drugs such as LSD, and a vari- 
ety of chemical warfare mate- 
rials. 

“Some day, somewhere,” 
the Gazette said it was told by 
Maggio in a taped telephone 
interview, “that base is going 
to have a catastrophe — some 
Dr. Strnngclove explosion that 
really is going to rock that 
area.” 
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Court’s ruling', 
could restrain 
secrecy stories 

By Luther Huston 

Reporters who write “inside” stories 
about the operations of government intel- 
ligence agencies could find themselves in 
trouble because of a Federal Court of 
Appeals ruling in the case of Victor L. 
Marchctti. 

Marchelti signed a secrecy oath, which 
is required of all CIA employees, when he 
Went to work for the agency 14 years ago. 
He resigned in 19GD and wanted to write 
a book about the CIA and arranged with a 
publisher to juihlish it. His years . with 
CIA gave him access to many of the agen- 
cy’s secrets. 

When the CIA learned of his plans for 
a hook, it sought an injunction against 
publication, claiming the secrecy provision 
of his contract, applied. Opposing issuance 
of a restraining order, Marchctti claimed 
an injunction would infringe his First 
Amendment rights. 

Judge Albert V, Bryan, in U.S. District 
Court, Alexandria, Va., ‘ rejected the 
.First Amendment argument, held that it 
was a question of Contract law, and issued 


a permanent injunction. Marchctti took 
the case to the Fourth Circuit Court of 
Appeals. 

Appeal to Ilnyncswortli 

In an opinion written by Chief Judge 
Clement F. Hayncsworth, the appellate 
court affirmed Bryan's decision, holding 
that the CIA’s contract with Marchctti, 
including the secrecy provision, was legal 
and constitutional. The appeals court, 
however, modified the injunction to make 
it reach only to classified information, 
inapplicable to information that is unclas- 
sified or that has been officially disclosed.' 

Hayncsworth wrote that, although the 
upon information that is not classified and 
has been officially made public, the court 
First Amendment precluded restraint 
in the case before it, was “concerhcd with 
secret information touching upon the na- 
tional defense and the conduct of foreign 
affairs, acquired by Marchctti in a posi- 
tion of trust and confidence,” and the 
, First Amendment argument did not ap- 
ply. 

Although the Marchctti case involved 
only a book, the ruling could conceivably 
be invoked by the government in any sub- 
sequent case involving publication of 
stories purporting to rblate socrfct activi- 
ties of a government agency. The Supreme 
Court, conceivably, might he asked to 
•reconcile its ruling in the Pentagon Pa- 
pers case that prior restraint on publica- 
tion was unconstitutional with the lower 
court judgments in the Marchctti case. 
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FEDERATION OF AMERICAN SCIENTISTS NEWSLETTER 
Dec 1972 


g ' THE INTELLIGENCE .COMMUNITY: TIME FOR REVIEW? 


, The intelligence community, nnd its budget, pose. many 
problems of traditional concern to- the Federation of Amer- 
ican Scientists: governmental reform, morality, proper 
use of high technology, ond defense expenditures. In the 
Inst quarter century, intelligence agencies, have prolifer- 
ated, The United States has established am agency wbich : 
goes beyond intelligence collection and, periodically, inter- 
feres in the internal affairs of other nations. Technology 
suited to the invasion of national nnd personal privacy 
has been developed apace. And the S4 to $6 billion being 
spent for intelligence might well be termed the largest 

"unreviewed” part of the defense budget. 

• 

Twenty-five years after the- passage of the National Se- 
curity Act'of 1947, it seems a good time to consider the 
problems poser! by these developments. 

• Of least concern in terms of its budget but of over-riding 
significance in its international political impact, is the Di- 
rectorate of Plans of CIA, within which clandestine politi- 
cal operations arc mounted. This is the issue discussed in 
this newsletter. More and more, informed observers ques- 
tion whether clandestine political operations ought to be 
continued on a "business as usual” basis. In the absence 
of an investigation, a secret bureaucracy — which started 
in the Office of Strategic Services during a hot war and 
which grew in (lie CIA during a cold war— may simply 
continue to practice a questionable trade. 

Clandestine "dirty tricks” have their costs not only* 
abroad but at home, where they are encouraged only too 
easily. And is not interference in the affairs of other 
nations wrong7 

Two decides ago, as the cold war gained momentum, 
one of America's greatest political scientists, Harold D.. 
I.asswcll. wrote a comprehensive nnd prophetic book, 
“National Security and Individual Freedom.” He Warned 
nf the "insidious .menace" that a continuing crisis might 
"undermine and eventually destroy free institutions.” We 
would see, he predicted: pressure for defense expends 
lures, expansion and centralization of Government, with- 
holding of information, general /suspicion, an undermining 
of press and public opinion, ! a weakening of political 
parties, n decline of the Congress, and of the courts, 

"'Today, with the Cold War waning, it seems in ordcr to 
reexamine our institutions, goals nnd standards, Which 
responses to the emergency of yesterday can we justify 
today? Q .. ’’ 

The National Security Act of 1947 created the Central 
Intelligence Agency and gave it overall responsibility for 
coordinating the intelligence activities of the several role** 
yarn government departments nnd agencies interested in' 
such matters. Today, a quarter century later, CIA is re-' 
ported to have a budget of about 5700-million to $1* 
billion and a staff of perhaps 18,000 people, or about 
8,000 more than the Department of State! (This ad- 
vantage in size gives CIA an edge in interdepartmental 
picciings for which, for example, others may be too rushed 
to fully prepare or not be able to assign a suitable person.) 

The National Security Act authorized CIA to: 

"perform for the benefit, of (he existing intelligence 


nr envies such additional services of common concern ns/ 
the National Security Council determines cart be more 
effectively accomplished centrally; 

"perform such other functions and duties related to 
intelligence nfTccting the national security ns the Na- 
tional Security Council may from time to time direct/*, 
/italics added) , . . ; ; ... 

These clauses clearly authorize clandestine intelligence 
collection but they arc also used, to justify clandestine po- 
litical operations. However, overthrowing governments, 
secret wars, assassination, and fixing elections are cer- 
tainly not done "for the benefit of the existing intelligence 
agencies” nor ore they duties . "related to intelligence." 
Someday a court may rule that political activities are not 
authorized. 1 

In any ease, at the urging of Alien Dulles, the National 
Security Council issued a secret. directive (NSC 10/2) ir. 
1948, authorizing such special operations of all kinds— 
provided they were secret and small enough to be pnusibiy 
deniable by the Government, 

Even this authority has been exceeded since several im- 
possrblc-to-dcny operation's have been undertaken: the 
U-2 fficht, the Day of Pigs invasion, the Iranian Coup, the 
Laotian War, oncl so on. • 

The National Security Act' gave the CIA no "police 
subpoena, law enforcement powers, or internal security 
functions . . But another secret Executive Branch docu- 
ment evidently did give the CIA authority to engage in 
domestic operations related to its job. It was under (his 
authority that such organizations ns foundations, educa- 
tional organizations, and private voluntary groups were 
involved with the CIA at the lime of the National Student 
Association revelations (1966). * 

.,J bn w "'! hilc ” part of CfA i3 ’ in a scnsc ' a covcr the 
"black” side. CIA supporters and officials invariably em- 
phasize the intelligence, rather than the mnnipuimion • 
function of CIA, ignoring the latter or using phrase.* t.Mt ’ 
gloss over it quietly. The public can easily accept the dc- 
suabiiity of knowing as much as* possible. But its instincts 
oppose doing abroad what it would not tolerate nt homo. 
And it rightly fears that injustices committed abroad may 
begin to be tolerated at home: how many elections can 
be fixed abroad before we begin to try it here? The last 
election showed such n degeneration of traditional Ameri- 
can standards. 

The present Director of Central . Intelligence, Richard 
Helms, is working hard and effectively at presenting an 
image of CIA that wilt not offend. In a rccc H speech he 
mid: 

1 *‘ Tllc sntnc objectivity which makes us useful to out 
government and our country leaves us uncomfortably 
aware of our ambiguous place in it. , . , We propose tr 
adapt intelligence to American society, not vice versa/ 

Even construed narrowly, this is no easy job, and adopt- 
ing clandestine political operations to Amcrietm ideals may 
well be quite impossible. 1 j J 

At the time of the Bay of Figs, President Kennedy gav< 
serious consideration to breaking CIA into two pieces: 
one piece would conduct operations and the other wouk. 
just collect intelligence. The dangers were only loo evident 
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to Kennedy of jcUinc operations be conducted by those- •» j„ , hc ease of (lie U-2, President Eisenhower recoiled 
who were accumulating the information. Allen Dulles in- . naying: "If one of these plane’s is shot down, this thing is 
sisted on a united operation, arguing that separation would going to be. on my head, f'm going to catch hell. The world' 
be Incir.cicnl and disruptive. But there arc many argu- will be in a muss." Me often asked the CIA: What happens.' 
ments on both sides and the Issue deserves continuing J{ y 0U >c caught? They would say || hasn’t happened yet,, 

: C °“a, (here is something to be’ said tor deciding eventually. In-; 
-now not to let Mr. Helms be succeeded by another Dept • «»*c I960 crosh. (twos «« «grcc*l msll-t. . 

ttiy Director for .Plans (l.c. clandestine 0 ,'cralbn,). This ^ t T C0 ‘ d , h " U ‘r? n 6 * S ' 00 . 0 ' ' 

would otherwise, lend to institutionalize the notion tha. SU n nlTt , m r.A f "T.uVX t“" ?‘"i" 
CIA Itself Is run by the. organizer, of clandestine activities C,A " SC,f hnV0 H ,ho ^If-controf , 

‘ rather than by those who Ho technical inlclligcnco* .indeed, * ,‘ v ; \ ' ! : ' r ; 

ifhcro U much lo be said for a tradition of bringing in out* j Arc the Repercussions Worth It? , • » 

idets to nnnfc CTA ... • We learned a great dc.il from’ the U-2 flights, though 1 

The unprecedented' secrecy concerning CfA's budget ***“.£ "T* ,C5S dircc ' «?. °‘ ,f ‘““L*** n 1 ml ■ 

also deserves reexamination. It is being argued, in a cili,. .! " ' K, , ? S , C °"’T ^ 7 ? ! ^ 

zen suit, that It is unconstitutional to, hide the appropria*'-' T ; • n n . d u,, y Soviet missiles other than test vc* 

Cions or CIA in the budgets of other departments because'.’ * ,clc5 ’. "' c 'nformatuin was too secret to he used even 

the Constitution provides,. in Article I,. Section. 9, Clause. ‘ ,,ou f 1 “ '?"* know " ,0 ,"’ c «“*“»*• A ‘ home, missile 
h ^ at; ; . v.,, , . . ”iih 3 n P. Wiis. slili a popular fenr based, on pencil nnd paper,; 

.'* * * V' 1 ,. ’ ■' * •’ . ‘calculations of “capabilities" rather lliarv "intentions of 

•No money shall be drawn from the Trcosuiy bujfi i»t ; direct .knowledge. 11 Bvc|lluaiiy 9 'Jlld ’ (Ufihli' 'destroyed '-i 

‘ consequence of appropriations made by law; and fl| — — — — ; — . — : — i^;' 

regular Statement and' Account of the Receipts' and \ etimitnr.nrei luirc mi ii 

Expenditures of all public Money shall be published ♦ brim I Ur Uob Llvto UN 

: from time to time, (itolics added). . • • "Thc.CfA/* writes OSS veteran Francis Miller, M in* ; 

, * ?. herited from Dimovnn Iris lopsided nml mischievous * ‘ 

Not only the CIA expenditures but the distorted budget; preoccupation with action nm! Hie Hav of Pigs was 1 : : 
reports of other ngcneics would seem to violate this pro- one of the results of (lint legacy.” CIA men, like Ihvir 1 


Vision. The petitioners call for a functionol breakdown, 
showing general categories of uses of CIA funds and a 
breakdown by nation showing where funds Imvc been 

spent. ‘ . *'•* 

Certainly, there is little justification for hiding the total, 
figure of CIA expenditures from the public nnd the Con- 1 
gress. This figure reveals less to uny potential enemy than 
the size of the Defense Department budget-— 1 which. Wtr 
freely reveal. He leasing, nt least this overall figure would' 


preoccupation with actum nml llic Hay of Pigs was 1 : 
one of flic results of (lint legacy/’ CIA men, like their ;] 
OSS predecessors, have I teen Imaginative, frcc-whocl** I 
Ing, aggressive, mid often ^more politically knowledge* I 
able than (heir State Department colleagues, And/J j ' 
like the men of Demo van’s orgmiznlion, CIA '•} j. 
“spooks” nbrond still rr^tsl headquarters “inlcrfcr* , ; 
cnee In their activities. . ' ' • ' 

— R, Harris Smith, OSS The Secret History of /inter- 
tea's First Central intelligence Agency, University of 
California Press, 1972, pg, ,362, 


make unnecessary the hiding of the CIA budget In: Other' — 1 ■ * 

ngcqcy budgets. This woukl stop qn authorization and. hopeful summit conference jn IV0U and thus perpetuated ; 

nrn>.«rliiri> lirh !r.{, I#,,., nl imhII.I .! flntmrmiK letitlnns. Yet this Was CIA's creates! clandestine 


opprupriatiori procedure which systematically arid perert* 1 dangerous tensions. Yet this Was CIA's greatest clandestine 
nia(|y misleads Congress and the public. ■ ' • ^ } *ucccssl , 

1 ’ .’ n .. „ r-i 1,1 In the ease of the Hny of Pigs operation, the disaster Waj : 

Piolilcms rosetf by Clnmfcstlrie : v, com p| c(c , CIA supporters of the plan became its advocate) 

k'nl.ttcil Operations Abroad ;• • > ■ i; Bml ' prcssed „ u ,; on rrcsl.fcnl Kennedy. According tc 

CIA^ four divisions concern themselves with Support. » Rome reports, they even led him to believe that the E : scn* 
Science arid Technology, Intelligence, and Plans, Press’ bower Administration had given the plan a go-ahead from 
reports suggest thnt the personnel In* these divisions' which disengagement ,wou|d be embarrassing. Once (he 
-number, respectively, 6,000. 4,000, Z,000 nnd 6,000t ,4 ’ * v Invasion started, they prcssocl for more American involve* 

T he Intelligence Division examines open and secret dnlo ment. The plan itself was;’ in retrospect, ludicrously ill* 
nnd prepares economic, social, and , political reports on; conceived. Despite the proximity Of Cuba, intelligence ; 
situations. 1 :. ^ n ^ OU | (| 1C likelihood of liter' necessary uprising wus far too j 

It Is In the Plans Division thnt clandestine operations arc >' optimistic. • ' ' | 

undertaken, Frontier Deputy Directors for Plans haw-’ This failure had repercussions as well. It left the Presi* , 
been; Allen Dulles, Prank Wisner, Richard Dlsscl and, , dent feeling Insecure nnd nf/nid that the Soviets thought: i 
af|cr , 902 f Richard Mclms-v.now llic director, of the CfA< him weak for not following through. It left the Soviets* 

IlS^lf* * • f * fpnrSnn nn Snvncinn nf (^uhn ih elite dnilfSP. The SlnPP wn< 


! Docs the CIA Pressure Presidents? ?•. . V 
The most dramatic clandestine operations* obvlm/dy 
hav^ the approval of the President.’ But ns any bureaucrat 1 
knows, It can be haul for thq President to sny "no" to 
employees with dramatic Ideas -that arc deeply, felt. ) 

' The U*2 nnd Hay of Pigs operations — both under the 
guidance of Richard Hisscl — rcvcnl this phenomenon. In 
both cases, the President (first Eisenhower, then Kennedy)} 
went oh ng sviih (he plan rclucinntfy. In both ^oscs, (he 


■. .fearing on invasion of Cuba in due doursc. The singe was 
V eel for the missile crisis. Some bclic.Vc that U.S. involve* ; 
:: ment In Vietnam was also encouraged by Kennedy’s feat ! 
‘ of being seen as too weak.’ , . 

! Clandestine political operations obviously have far* 

) reaching political consequences no one enn predict, j 

* < > 

Is the Burden of Sccrccy too Great?- 

The CIA recently brought suit against Victor Marshetli, | 
? a former employee, for not submitting to them (or clear* j 
ancc a work of fiction about spying operations. U is evi- 
; o i?,*t tbc^CTA feared disclosures about ciandcsiinc op. 
'era lions or methods. The result Was a /‘prior restraint* 4 
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order without precedent .in which Marshclti is precluded, 
from publishing anything about CIA, fiction or not, with-* 
out letting CIA clear it. Thus a dangerous precedent 
against the traditional freedom of American press and 
publishing is now in the courts as a direct result of Gov- 
ernment efforts to act abroad in ways which cannot be 
discussed at home. This is a clear example of the state- 
ment written by James Madison to Thomas Jefferson. 
(May 13, 1798), “Perhaps it Is a universal truth that the 
Joss of liberty at home is to be charged to provisions 
against danger, real or pretended, from abroad." 

Musi We Manipulate the Underdeveloped World? 

For the clandestine (Plans) side of CIA, a large insti- 
tutionalized budget now sees little future in the developed 
world. In the developed free world, the stability of Gov- 
ernments now makes political operations unnecessary. In 
the Communist developed world, these political operations 
arc largely Impossible. Indeed, even intelligence collection 
by traditional techniques seems to have been relatively 
unsuccessful. , . \ 

The penetration of CIA by the Soviet spy, Philhy, is 
snid to have left CIA With a total net negative balance of 
effectiveness for, the years up to 1951. It completely de- 
stroyed the CIA's first "Bay of Pigs”— that effort to over- 
throw the Albanian Government in 1949 which cost the 
lives of 300 hicn. . ? 

.*• The only really Important clandestine Soviet source of 
'Information known* publicly was Pankofsky, The public 
literature rordly shows only one other. triumph in penetrat- 
ing Soviet secrecy with spies: the obtaining of a copy of the ' 
secret speech by Khrushchev denouncing Stalin. Bui this 
speech was being widely, circulated to cadre ap^d Eastern,- 
European sources. Allen Dulles, on television, ..q^llcd this : 
"one of the main coups of the time I was fat CIA)." ... * 
•* Compared to the Soviet Union, the underdevelop^*, 
world looks easy to penetrate and manipulate. The Go^ ; 
ernments nrc relatively unstnblc and the societies pro-’ 
vide more scope for agents and their maneuvers. While the 
underdeveloped world lends itself belter to clandestine 
operations, these operations arc much harder to justify. , 
We arc not at war — usually, not even at cold war— 
with the countries in the underdeveloped world. And they 
rarely if ever pose n direct threat to us. whether or not 
they trade or otherwise consort with Communists. Today, 
fewer and fewer Americans see the entire world as a 
struggle between (he forces of dark and light — a struggle-, 
in which we must influence every corner of the globe,. 

In tacit agreement with this, CIA Director Helms re- 
cently said: , ‘ • 

"America’s intelligence assets (sic) . however, do not 
exist solely because of the Soviet and Chinese threat, 
or against the contingency of a new global conflict. 1 he' 

■ United States, as a world power, either is involved 
or may with little warning find itself involved in a wide 
range and variety of problems which require a broad 
and detailed base of foreign intelligence for the policy . 
makers." 

Thus, where the Office of Strategic Services (OSS) of 
World War II was justified by a hot war, and the CIA by 
a cold war, (he present justification for intelligence activi- 
ties in the. underdeveloped world springs ever more only 

from America’s role as a "great power." 

Moreover, the word "assets” above is significant. If in-, 
formation were ail that were at issue, a strong ease could 
he made for getting needed information when you need it, 
through open sources, embassies and reconnaissance* But 


if clandestine political manipulation is at issue, then one 
requires long-standing penetration of institutions of all 
kinds and a great deni of otherwise unimportant infor- 
mation necessary to plan and hide local maneuvers. 

• * « 
Political Control of Agents in the Field 

Because political operations ^arc so sensitive and, po- 
tentially so explosive, it is imperative that the agents be 
under strict control. But is this really possible? To each 
foreign movement of one kind or another — no matter how 
distasteful — CIA will assign various operatives, if only to : 
gd information. In the process, these operatives must' 
ingratiate themselves with the movenjent. And since they 
fre operating in a context in which subtle signals arc the 
irplc, it is inevitable that they will often signal the inovc- 
picnt that the United States likes it, or might support it. 

Indeed, the agents themselves may think they arc cor- 
rectly interpreting IJ.S, policy — or what they think it 
should be — in delicate maneuvers which they control. 

What, for example, did it mean when CIA agents told 
Cambodian plotters that they would do "everything possi- 
ble" to help if a Coup were mounted. (See. Philadelphia 
Inquirer, April 6, 1972, "CIA Bole Dared in Sihanouk 
Ouster,") 

No one who has ever tried to control a bureaucracy 
will be insensitive to the problems to which these situa- 
tions give rise. These problems would be dramatically 
diminished, however, if CIA were restricted to information, 
gathering and were known to be. The movements would 
then cease to look to CIA for policy signals, * ’ ; *•■■ 

Alternative Controls on CIA :• 

What alternative positions, might be considered toward 
CIA involvement abroad? There arc these alternative pos- 
sibilities: 

1. Prohibit CIA operation* and agents front the Under* 
developed world: This would .IjaVc the advantage of pro- 


AGENTS LIKE FREEDOM Or ACTION 

Writing after the war of his negotiations for (lie sur- 
render of the German forces in North Itnly, Dulles 
cautiously suggested: "An intelligence officer in the 
field Is supposed to keep his home office informed 
of what he is doing. That is quite true, but with some 
reservations, ns he may overdo it. If, for example, 
he tells too much or asks too often for Instructions, 
he is likely to get some he doesn’t relish, and what is - 
worse, he may well find headquarters trying to fake 
. over the whole conduct of the operation. Only a man 
on the spot can really pass judgment on the details 
ns contrasted with (lie policy decisions, which, of. 
course, belong to the boss nt headquarters." Dulles 
added, "It has always amazed me how desk personnel 
thousands ot miles away seem to acquire wisdom and 
special knowledge about local field conditions which 
they assume goes deeper than that available to the 
man on the spot." Almost without exception, Dulles 
and other OSS operators feared the burden of a high- 
level decision that might cramp their freedom ,of 
action. vt 

— /?. Harris Smith . OSS The Secret History of Amer- 
ica** First Central intelligence Agency, University of 
California Press, 1972; pg. 9. k 

tccting America’s reputation — and that of Hs citizens doing 
• business there — from the constant miasma of suspicion 
of CIA involvement in the internal affairs of other coun- 
tries. Open sources would continue to supply the U.S; with 
80% of its intelligent* FtJftbg? intelligence in lh8 Under* 

developed emffd be eeiNted by §m& fteparinmnl f 
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officials through embassies. This policy would enforce the V ,cr . c Tb° cn i* program involving widespread nssas* 
now-questionable supremacy of the State Department in sioation of "Vietcong agents"-*- many; of which, it, is re* 
dealing with the Nations involved. • ported, were simply the victims of internal Vietnamese 

*- Arguments against this policy include these: the area . . r * va * r * cs * Some years ago, the New York Times quoted one 
\i$ too important to U.S. interests to permit such with- j the best informed nicn in Washington ns having asserted 
drawal and the credibility of the withdrawal would be ' v 'hcn we catch one of them fan enemy agent]* it;* 

t bard to establish, at least in the short run. ; ^ ccom ^ s necessary * to get everything oul of them and we', 

»• ' 2' Permit covert activities in the underdeveloped world < ' - ! ■ 

"• only for information , nor manipulation: this policy would wjjf V J £ ,S **'?$>'** ^Uon from Victor j 

^■prevent the fixing of elections, the purchase of legislators,'; J^|V CC | 0r of CIA* ^ c ccu IVe . assistant to the Deputy ! 

private wars, the overthrow of governments, and it would 1 * ■’ ’• V 

i go a long way toward protecting the U.S. reputation for 1 .! "The director would come back from (he White House 
non-interference in the affairs of other countries. One! * am * s ^ ,a * cc h* s head and say 'The President is very, very 

• might, for example, adopt the rule suggested i by' Harry u P 5Cl about — We agreed that the only solution , 

f Howe Ransom that secret political operations could he ! , wns “ ? ut of .? 0UI !?, c that’s impossible* we can’t 

. 1 ... r hi* rrtnnnci h p n l t lit,* » : 


• used only ns an alternative to overt military action in a 
' situation that presented a direct threat to 0,S. security. 

; J Of course, the mere existence 1 of a covert capability for 
espionage would leave the U.S. with a capability fot 
'manipulation; the same agents that arc secretly providing 
information could secretly try to influence events. Out there 
*.is still a large gap between buying "assets" for one purpose 
and for the other, , r 


. .upset about — We agreed that the only solution 

wa $ • . Dot of course that’s impossible* we can’t 

be responsible for a thing like that,' « ' 

; i The second man would say the same thing to the (Jim! * 

■ man, and on down throufcli the station chief in some 

country until somebody went* out and JL - and 

nobody was responsible;" (Parade Magazine, "Quitting 
the CIA," by Henry Allen. ) 7 ■ 


■ Jhlormation could secretly try to mtlucncc events. Out there* Problems of Clandestine Domestic Operations 

Ind'ln? Ifiifnthcr bC ' WCCn bUyin8 ‘ ,8iSClS " f ° r ° ,>C PUfP0SC Af,cf " ,c 196(5 revelations’ mat . he Central Intelligence 
u or »nc Oincr. , . v Agency had been financing the National Student Associa* 

Also, forge scale operations, would not ^c conducted, fion, a variety of front organizations (and conduits were 
under this rule. According to some reports, the Comnultcc. : unravelled which totaled about 250. The CfA gave its 
chaired by General Maxwell Taylor, that reviewed the money directly to foundations which, in (urn, passed the 
Day of r.gs episode, recommended to President Kennedy secrcl funds along to specific CfA-approvcd groups, organ- 
(who apparently agreed) that the CIA be limned to opera- iwtions and study projects. These, in turn, often supported 
, t«0ns requiring _ military equipment no larger or more individuals. The organizations included National iiduen- 
complex than side arms-weapons which could be carried tion Association, African-American Institute. American 


;* by Individuals. 


Newspaper Guild, International Development Foundation, 


j 3. Require that relevant representatives of Congress he and many olhm ’ ! ' . "TT ‘ ou,u,a " on ' 

.consulted before any clandestine operations beyond those The way in which these organizations Were controlled 
required for intelligence collection, arc undertaken: It is was subtle and sophisticated in d fashion apparently char- 
• an unresolved dispute, between the Executive and Lcf.is- ‘ aclcrislic of many clandestine CIA operations Thus 
lalivc Uranchcs. whether nnd when the Executive Branch , while distinguished participants in the Congress for Cui- 
may undertake operations nfTccting U.S. • foreign policy tural Freedom and editors of its magazine Encounter evi- 
without consulting Congress. If a clandestine political dcntly believed that the organizations were doing 'only 
operation Is important enough to take the always high what came naturally, the CIA official who set the entire 
. risks of exposure, it should be important enough to consult covert program in motion, Thomas VV. Braden, saw it this 
; Congress. These consultations ctfn produce a new per- way: ' ’ ; 

‘ ; Spcctlvc on the problem—* which can be oli important, The ... it%il g ' 

! Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations. Committee wasTi ' Z 0 Sj'l* ^'opc-bnsetl I orgnnizn.' 

oiic of the few who predicted accurately the political con-':. ' n rccdonl A lh * s P* C( , ^ p ,n C rcsS Cultural 
! scQucucca of the llnv of Firs oncration * 'cedom. Another Agent became an editor, of En v 

| ^ * n . ,, y.i , P / , .tlru . * i counter. The agents could not only propose ntiti-ComV. 

4. Require that the ambassador be advAM of ’ cover, v . immist programs to the official leaders of the organlzn.' 

\ operations in the nation to which Iicjs accredited, Monitor ' , (ions but they could also suggest ways and means to 
; compliance >m/i Congressional oversight: Under the Kru* ‘ : solve the Inevitable budgetary problems, Why not see 
i nedy Administration, after the Day of Pigs, a letter wtntf; if the needed money cpuld bq obtained from "American 

I lo nil embassies affirming |hc authority of the Ambassador} foundations"? (Saturday Evening' Post 5 / 20 / 1967 
j over the representatives of C.I.A. Ilut this authority is* Speaking Out , page 2) • ‘ f v ' ,yo/ 

j variously Interpreted and might be periodically clarified t . t : 

■; hnd strengthened. One method of policing the order would * President Johnson ’ appointed a panel headed by then 
1 Undersecretary of State Nicholas dcB. Katzcnbach lo' 

review (his aspect of CfA operations. The other panel 
members were HEW Secretary' John Gardner (a former 


j Involve occasional visits by Congressmen or Congressional un y c rsccrctary of State Nicholas dcB. Katzcnbach to’ 
| staff who would quiz the Ambassador to be sure that lie \ rcv,c ' v aspect 0 f CfA operations, The other panel 
knew at least’ as much ns did they about local covert ’ members were HEW Secretary John Gardner (a former, 
i activities. Another control would require that Assistant , r , employee) and CIA Director Helms. The panel was 
| Secretaries of State knew about the covert activities in their .* !? s , ^ , c fdationsliip between CfA and those "cduca- 
j region. In fill these cases, political oversight and political * , £ na * anc * pnvafe voluntary organizations" which operate 
\ perspective would be injected into operations that Would, flbroa ^ a * ,c * 10 recommend means to help assure that such 
] otherwise bo largely controlled , by an intelligence point of ; org^mzatio ns could "play their proper and vital role," 

5 view. ' • . Panel recommendations wf re as follows: 

j Improper Use of Force t . It should be the policy of ;thc, United States Govern* 

i One morally and politically important imperative seems i*‘ *!? t Fct,cra * a C c °cy shall provide any covert 

j dear; Adopt and announce a firm rule against murder or ; * ! * »- or indirect, to 

^torture. There arc repeated and persistent reports that this , IZfLSiL* * cduca, ?"«^ ** 9*™* voltini^ry 
; ndc does nol cxist. Tlicrc was the murder by a green beret. \ ■ % 1 f 
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CIA BECOMING A BURDEN? 

Wfilfc (he Institutional forms of political conlrol 
, Wpcnr effective nml sufficient, it is really (he will of 
(he political officials who tmisl exert control’ that is 
liiiporfrml nml that has most often been lacking* ‘ 
Even when the control Is fight ritnl effective, t> more 
important question may concern the extent to which 
CIA inforiiintion mul policy judgments affect political . 
decisions in foreign ntfnirs, • 

Yl heftier or not political control h being exercised* 
the more serious question is whether the very exist- 
cnee of nn cfTS cicnf CIA cruises the U.»S, Government • 
Co rely too much on clandestine mu) illicit activities* 
(nc(ics » subversion mid what is known in 
omelul jargon ns "dirty tricks." 

Finally regardless of (he facts, the CIA’s reputation 
In me world is so horrendous and its role in events 
so cxnggcrntcd thnf it is becoming a burden on Amer- 
ican foreign policy rather .Hunt the secret weapon it 
was intended to he, , » . • 

■•-'The New York Times, April 25, 1966. 

2. The Government should promptly develop and estab- 
lish n public-private mechanism to provide public funds 
openly for overseas activities- Or organizations which are 
■adjudged deserving, in th^ national interest* of public 
* support. .• V . r 

On March 29, 1967, President 1 Johnson said he ac- 
cepted point 1 and directed all Government agencies to 
Implement it fully. He said he would give "serious con- 
sideration” to point 2 but apparently never implcmcnlcd it. 

When these operations were first proposed by Braden, 
Allen Dulles had commented favorably on them, noting: 
^Thcrois no doubt in my mind that we arc losing the cold 
war.” Twenty years later, though we arc no longer in any 
risk of "losing the cold war,” sonic would like to continue 
despite the regulations. . 

At least one influential forriicr CIA official's thinking 
was simply to move to deeper cover. And sympathy for 
this approach probably goes very deeply into the so-called 
"Establishment." For example, when the National Student 
Association scandal broke, those who ran the liberal, now’ 
defunct, Look Magazine, were so incensed at general ex- 
pressions of outrage that they wrote their first editorial in 
thirty ycars(l) defending the students. In such an atmos- 
phere one must expect liberal (much less conservative) 
foundations and bonks to cooperate whole-heartedly with 
the CIA whatever the cover. *• • 

In any cose, what could such deeper cover be? In the 
first place, commercial establishments or profit-making 
organizations ore exempt from the ban. Hence, with o i 
without (he acquiescence of the officials of the company. 
CIA agents might be placed in strategic positions. It i« 
possible also that organizations which seemed to be volun- 
tary were actually Incorporated in such a way as to ,b< 
profit-making* Other possibilities include enriching indi-, 

vidtinls by throwing business their way nml having llicsr 
individuals support suitable philanthrope enterprises. 

To the extent that these, arrangements, tjtyich voluntary 
organizations, they pose the same problems which.crcatcc 
the distress in 1966, In short, the policy approved fyf Presi- 
dent Johnson was sensible when it proscribed "dtYccf ot 
indirect” support. Moreover, in the coming generation,* we 
can expect n continuation of (he existing trend toward 
whistle-blowing. The ClA*s reputation and its ability to 
keep secrets can be expected to decline. Even the most . 
‘“redirect” support may eventually become known. 
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All of these deep cover arrangements are made much 
easier by the intelligence community’s so-tailed "alumni 
association.” These .arc persons who nrc known to the, 
community through past service and who arc willing to * 
turn a quiet hand or give a confidential favor, Sometimes, 
■much more is involved. Examples from the past include 
these. A high official of CIA’s predecessor — the Office 
of Strategic Services (OSS) — becomes head of the CIA- 
financed National Committee for n Free Europe, Another 
becomes nn official of the CIA-funded American Friends 
of (he Middle East. A Deputy Director of State Depart- 
ment Intelligence becomes President of Operations and 
Policy Research, Inc., n CIA conduit which financed 
‘'studies”, of Latin American electoral processes. (This 
official is simultaneously well placed to arrange studies, 
of elections ns the Director of the American Political 
Science Association!). • 

Thus, ,i. large and growing domestic network of persons 
trained in dissembling, distortion, and human manipula- 
tion, may be growing in our country. And the use of these 
kinds of skills may also be growing more acceptable. 
During the Republican campaign for President, a memo- 
randum went out to Republican college organizers which 
urged ihcm to arrange a mock election ami gave ..what 
seemed to be pointed hints about how to manipulate the 
election. 

This ktnd of thing produces a suspicion and paranoia 
that divides Americans from one another, ft makes them 
ask questions about their associates, colleagues, secre- 
taries and acquaintances— questions that are destructive 
of the casual and trusting atmosphere traditional in Amer- 
ica. (Already, unbelievable numbers of persons /ccm to 
assume that their ph on ex arc tapped and their mail read.) 

As the public sense of cold war dissipates; the American 
distaste for secret organizations can be expected to- grow. 
The occasional disclosure of any "dirty trick” or political 
manipulation sponsored by CIA will certainly deepen this 
sense of unease. In the end, as now, many of the best am. 
most sophisticated college graduates will not be willing 
to work for the ClA. And professional consultants will be 
discouraged as well. The result can change the charactei 
of the Agency in such a way as to further threaten Ameri- 
can values, 

One method, in the American tradition, for keeping CIA 
honest would be a public-interest organization of alumni 
of the intelligence community (and those who are serviced 
•by intelligence in the Government). This public interest 
group would, ns do so many others, offer its testimony to 
Congress on matters of interest to it — in this case, intel- 
ligence. The testimony might be given in public or in exec- 
utive session, as appropriate; And constructive suggestions 
ami criticisms could he made. 

Such an organization wotlld have a credibility and au- 
thority that no other group can have and a general knowl- 
edge of the relevant intelligence problems facing the nation 
and public. It goes without saying that no one in this 
organization, or communicating with it, would violate 
laws, or oaths, associated with' classified information. The 
Federation of American Scientists’ strategic weapons com- 
mittee is nn example of the feasibility .and legitimacy, 
by which a group of persorts, well grounded in stra- 
tegic arms problems con, without violating any rules con*- 
corning such information, make informed and useful policy 
pronouncements. Many persons consulted in the prepara- 
tiou of this newsletter endorsed this suggestion. 
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i 'i? Icctcd Which cannot ho evaluated in n rcnsnnnhV length 
CIA CHANGING PERSONALITY? ; ;*■ of lime and is therefore Wasted. New intcIMecncv means 
There arc sfill sensitive, progressive men in the C»A, have, become available, nnd have been incorporated 
lint they nrc becoming scarcer by (he moment. The t. in *° P^fartt ''Yjlnoul offsetting reduct'Ons in old 
AgeneyVs career trainees no longer comg from the Fbi , liiA’-.L :J ■' -i 1.. 

. Beta ranks of Harvard., Yale, or Berkeley. Hie ^ Jl 970^.- the .C hardm a n pf the W w Rd'hon 
.Agency Is widely regarded on college campuses as 1 r-f ^ — “ ’ — L ”~ ; * / 

(lie principal symbol of oil. that Is wrong will* our Mil. SYMINGTON. As n longtime member of flic 

nation* "For Iho world ns a whole,” wrote Arnold . CwmmiHee on Forrlgu Uclnlions, ns mi nd line mem* 

Toynbee recently, "flic CIA has now- become Ihc- her of fhc Appropriations CommiHee and (he rank* , 

bogey that communism lias been for America. When hi R member of Armed Sen lees, I respectfully plead 

ever (here is Irnoble, violence, suffering, tragedy, the ; M «(l» niv colleagues to allow nic to rccciyc in executive 
rest of us nrc mm quick In suspect the CIA hits a session 1 enough intelligence infornlntion (n in (urn 

hand in it.” Millions of college students and young j f orm m| i lllc ||j |:rn t judgment on iiinttm'^Vliich so 
professionals, flur future "power elite” of Ihc lbiikd vitally iitfrcl our sremihj find so I can vo^Tii* com* 

Slnles, would nccepl that judgment 1 . millcc and on (be flunr of Ihc Senate on Ihc basis of 

-r- R. Harris Smith, OSS The Secret History of A nter* (he facto. T here have been several cases where T * . 

tea's First Central intelligence Agcncy t University of have no! been able lo do flinf In fhc past. In my/ ; 
~ i California f're.ss, 1972. py, 382. opinion. Ibis lack of disseminated Information has * 

" - 1 • " ** — — : T T cosf flic country' n greol deal of treasure nml o rtuut* 

In any ease, ns Ihc distaste for CIA grows, CIA has o .^ cr 0 j yv,„ cr i cut | lives, 
moral obligation to slay out of the lives of those who do ^-/rom Cottfjrc ssionat Record •Senate 

not wish to be tarnished by association with it. In one 1 , v * November 23, 1971, S-19521 

country, it is reported; CIA pul funds into the bank de- :-L 1— — 

'posits of a political party without its knowledge. But what* Report on Defense Department nmb'cmt Gilbert Rz* 
if this were discovered! Obviously. CIA could lightly risk , nurh* lohl a press conference! *T believe that Ihc V’cntacon. 
the reputations of persons it wanted to use, or manipulate* uniters from too much intelligence. Thw can’t use what • 
by trying to help them secretly. . . they get because there is so much collected, ft would 

TWO SOURCES OF POSSIBLE WASTE ; hc ^trer that they didoT have it because it’s' 
{ Defense Intelligence Agency <DIA): • «*•«««.». .*« find out what * important, Ho went on to. 

Tlic Arinv. Now and Air Force inlellieenee aeoncics •"SC 6 * 1 d ' flf " Mon of responsibility, too much detailwork. 


MU. SYMINGTON, As n longtime member of flic 
Committee on Foreign Itctniions, ns mi. ml line mem* 
her of fhc Apprupriatimis CommiHee nnd fhc rank- , 
ing member of Armed Sen lees, I respect fully plead 
with my colleagues In nllow uic fo reedy? in executive 
session' dtougli intelligence information lo in (urn 
form nn intelligent, judgment on mnttcrVWlhicJi so 
vitally iilfeel our secmily; nnd so I enu vobrln' coin* 
niitfee and on the flour *d fhc .Senate on fhc basis of 
the facto, T here have been several cases where? 1 
have no! been able lo do that In Ihc past. lu my/ 
opinion, fids lack of disseminated information has 
cost the country n great deal ol treasure nnd o num* 
her of Amcricun lives. 

. ^ from Confjrc sstonat Record -Senate 
' < . November 23 t 1971 t S-l 952$ 


by trying to help them secretly. . * n <7 t cl necausc there is so much collected, ft would 

TWO SOURCES OF POSSIBLE WASTE "!"”*! ,,c Fcifcr ihai they c/idn’l have it because it’a 
’■Defense huclltgeiire Aaeiiry (DIA): ■ d,fl,cu " j." f ".' d «"• whaU imporiam. Ho went on to 

The Army. Navy and Air Force inlellieenee aeoncics *"K«‘ d ' IT " 1 Mn " ^.responsibility. too much detail work. 
provided such parochial and biased intelligence estimates a,,d " ,0 l,,okm e " hcad ! n r.vc-to-fiflccn year 
in tlic late fifties that they were removed in 1961 Trom tho T an ^ c- . . . ' • • . 


United States Intelligence Hoard (USI1J) and replaced by 
a new supervisory organization: the 1 Defense Intelligence 


National Security Agency (NS A): •, * • • 

In 1952. a Presidential directive *cr tip the National 


Agency (DIA). blA's job wai to coordinate all of the Security. Af.cncy as a separate a E ciicy inshlo the Defense 
Defense Department's intelligence rcsour.vj and analvscs. ^? f ' ar !', nc . nl ' ^SAs hasic ditties arc to break codes of ; 
Allen Dulles had feared that CIA and DIA might become other Nations to mamlatn the security of U S. codes, and 

rivals nnd competitors: apparently, this has become the '° r' c,f " r,n • n < c, . l, e cncc 'TTcV, ! ^1'° c ' c "' ronlc . 
CflSc 1 ? \ and radar emissions, etc. In 1956, it had 9,000 employees. 

By 1964. DIA had: merged the intcm S cncc publica- TShm* ' hP " elU havc l5 - 000 0,,d a . bud « c ‘ "c" °«r 


lions of the armed services into publications, of its own: . . ' 

launched a “Daily Digest” that competed with the CIA's % n . 
“Central Intelligence Bulletin:” supplanted J*2, the ill* 
fclligcncc staff of the Joint Chiefs; replaced the service? . 11 ' 

in providing “order of battle” information nnd had has* ^ 
ically reduced the services to the role of collecting raw • **' ^ 

mtclhgcncc. pilot in 

A number of informed observers havc ncvcrthclcs* ^ vcry n 

suggested that DIA serves no useful purpose and .that it? -every S( 

functions could well be taken over by CIA. Others, will . bii^c; cv 
Pentagon experience, havc noted that there is no way tc ’ weaponr 
prevent the military services from having intelligence 1 NS A irn 
branches and — that being the ease — DIA is necessary to mcrcinl 
sit on them and coordinate their conclusions. In any ease. . *’°al Air 
In contrast to CIA's reputation for competent normally ! , P ,c 
disinterested analysis, DIA and tjie intelligence services ;! J n *J rtc ^ 


In August 1972, an apparently well-informed former 
employee of NSA wrote a long memoir for Kamparts 
Magazine, The article summarized the authors claims 


. . NSA knows the call signs of every Soviet airplane '• 
the numbers on the side of each plane, Ihc name of the 
pilot in command;' the precise longitude and latitude of 
every nuclear submarine; the whereabouts of nearly, 
•every Soviet VJP; (he location of every Soviet missile 

base; every army division, battalion and company its . 

weaponry, commander and deployment/ Routinely the 
NSA inonitors all Soviet military, diplomatic and 'com- 
mercial radio traflie, including Soviet Air Defense. Tac* 
deal Air. and. KGB forces. (It was the NSA that found 
Che Guevara in Bolivia through radio communications 
intercept and analysis.) NSA cryptologic experts seek 


pose real questions of . redundancy, waste, service bias. remarkable 

nnd Inrffirimrv ... . success, Sovicl scrambler and computer-generated sic- 

„ J,. I' . ‘ ^ 1 nnls being nearly as vulnerable ns ordinary voice and 

Both of the Appropria ions Committees of Congress • .manual morse radio transmissions, intcrecnthm nf 


ore convinced that Ih^rc js such f wastc in Defense Do* 
parlment Intelligence, in 1971, the House CommiHee 
reported: , ' 

The committee feels that Ihc intelligence operation of. 
the Department of Defense has grown bcyoiul the actual 
heeds of the Depanincnl ami is now receiving, an in* 
t ^i ordinate shine of the fiseal resoufecs of the Department, 
Redtinditney Is the witieltwoid in many intelligenee op*. 


, manunl morse radio transmissions. Interception of’ 
Soviet radar signals enables Ihc NSA to gunge quite ore**- 
ciselv Ihc effectiveness of Soviet Air Defense units, ’ 
Methods havc been devised to “fingerprint” everv < 
human voice used in radio transmissions and distinguish 
them front the voice of every other operator. The 
Accncy's Flee ironic Intelligence Teams (FLINT) .mo 
capable of intercepting, any eleeiroule signal transmitted 
anywhere In the world nnd/ffom nn anidysU of the 


: . crntlons, T he same information is sourJM and, oblfthtyd Imereented signal, Identify the transmitter and phvs 
.“yby vm nui iiwmii mu by VHflwis crpii.ilfi.t.o. 1 ,, C.v , t efl llv rrronMnici it. Finally, after having shown th< 

> 1 «#.( Mfil Hrt e o rl.w^ lilM (linn ii ihmtli H.i ITnr MSAfO t _ . * • . * C* * 1 "" 


, mean, nnu ny vtiriows orpanirnuon., u- , t„i|v rcromimci it. Finally, after havinc shown the 
:• orillnatiori Is, less effective han it should he. Far more , i;c no( l sensitivity of the AeetteV* hie cars, it is utmost 
.< material Is collcclcd than Is cssenlinl. Material is col- Mincrflnous lofioint out that NSA monitors and records. 
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. *trrv irans-AiInnlic telephone call/* » 

A Julv 16/ New York TimcYVcpnrl noted that “ex- 
tensive independent checking in Washington with sources, 
jn and out of Government who were familiar with In* 
icHircncc matters has resulted 1 in the corroboration of 
many of f the article's! revelations.” Expert#’ had denied, 
however, the plausibility of the. assertion that the sophist!*; 
ented codes of the Soviet Union had been broken. [3 

CONGRESSIONAL OVERSIGHT OF THE: 
INTELLIGENCE COMMUNITY* ‘ . 

In each Mouse of Congress, the Armed Services und the : 
Appropriations Committees have n subcommittee that is 
supposed, in principle,* to oversee .CIA. In the Mouse of 
Kepresentatives, even the names of the . Appropriations 
subcommittee member* ore secret. 1 , In ,Uu3 Senate, dhc five, 



subcommittee on Intelligence Operations. 

The fcubcommitcc of Armed Services on CIA has not 
met for at- least two’ years — although Senator Symington/ 
a member of the subcommittee, has sought to secure such 
a meeting. In 1971, Senator Slcnnis and Senator Ellen* 
dcr — then the Chairmen of the full Armed Services and 
Appropriations Committees (as well as of their CIA sub* 
committees) said they knew nothing about the CIA* 
financed war in Laos — surely CIA’s biggest operation:!/ 
(Congressional Record, November 2}, 1971, pg. SI9521jf 
SI9530.) 

NEW YORK TIMES 

19 December 72 

Downgrading the U.N. 

The above title appeared over an editorial on this page^ 
last week, commenting on President Nixon’s removal of 
George Bush as United States Ambassador to the United 
Nations in order to make him Chairman of the Repubii* 
can National Committee. We repeat it with sorrow, as a 
headline comment on Mr. Nixon’s nomination of John A. 
Seal! to replace Mr. Bush at Turtle Bay. 

Mr. Scali was knowr/ as a shrewd, aggressive foreign 
affairs reporter for The Associated Press and the Ameri- 
can Broadcasting Company. As an unofficial liaison 
between State Department and Soviet Embassy in Wash* 
■"ington, he played a useful role in the defusing of 
the Cuban missile crisis of 1962. But his only official 
diplomatic experience has come as a White House con- 
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The Congressmen ,arc understandably reluctant even 
:o know about intelligence operation^. Without publicity, 
md public support, there is a limit to their influence over 
•he events about which they hear. And if they cannot 
appeal to their constituency, the knowledge of secrets only 
makes them vulnerable to the ^mcar that they leaked a 
tccrct or mishandled their responsibilities. t ' 

Approximately 150 resolutions have been offered in 
the Congress to control the CIA and/or other intelligence, 
functions. The most common resolution has called for a / 
Joint Committee on Intelligence, and there is much to be 
said for it. Such a renewal of Congressional authority to : 
review such matters might strengthen Congressional over- 

sight. * , , 

Two more recent efforts, both sponsored by Senator 
Stuart Symington, have tried different lacks. One resolu- 
tion called for n Select Committee on the Coordination of 
U.S. Government activities abroad/ such a committee 
would have authority over CIA and DOD foreign activities 
in particular. Another approach called for limiting the 
U.S. intelligence expenditures of all kinds to $4 billion. 

Senator Clifford Case (Hep., N.J.) has sought to control 
the Cl A by offering resolutions that simply apply to "anv 
agency of the U.S. Government.” These resolutions em- 
body existing restraints on DOD which CIA was circum- 
venting: c.g.,- he sought to prevent expenditure of funds' 
’ for training Cambodian military forces. In short. Senator 
Case is emphasizing the fact tbai CIA is a statutorily de-. 
signed agency, which Congress empowered, and which 
• Congress con control. ! ; • . 

. Congress has not only given the Executive Branch a' 

; blank check to do intelligence but it has not even insisted 
/on seeing the results. The National Security Act of 1947 
requires CIA to “correlate and evaluate intelligence relnt*'. 
, ing to the national security and provide for the appropriate 
dissemination of s it c It Intelligence within the govern- 
went . . /’ (italics added). As far as the legislative branch 
of “government” is concerned, this has not been done. 
On July 17, 1972, the Foreign Relations Committee re- 
ported out an amendment (S. 2224). to the National Sc-‘ 
curity Act explicitly requiring the CIA to "inform fully 
and currently, by means of regular and special reports'* 
,thc Committees on Foreign Relations and Armed Service* 
of both Houses and to make special reports in response 
to their requests. The Committee, proposal, spcnsoiui by 
Senotor John Sherman Cooper, put special emphasis upon 
jhc .cxisling precedent whereby the Joint Atomic Energy 
Committee gets, special reports from POD .on atomic 
.energy JntpliiRcncc Aofo^atlon, Q, ,, . . 


sultan t for twenty months, during which lie made 
arrangements for the television coverage of Mr. Nixon’s 
spectacular trip to China and accompanied the President 
to the Soviet Union. 

There is little in Mr. Scab’s experience to suggest he 
is qualified to fill a position once held with distinction 
by Adlai E. Stevenson, Arthur J. Goldberg and Warren 
R. Austin. Presidents Truman, Eisenhower, Kennedy and 
Johnson were all guilty of overbuilding and overselling 
the U.N. ambassadorship as a Cabinet-level job virtually 
on a par with that of Secretary of State. Stripped of the 
hyperbole, however, it remains by a wide margin the 
most important of United States ambassadorial posts. 

Whatever Mr. Nixon’s intent, the naming of Mr. Scali 
compounds the downgrading of the United Nations that 
began with word that Mr. Bush would leave the ambassa- 
dorship to come fcfi m aid of thu tlrand Psuy, 
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NEW YORK TIMES 
l8 December 72 


Watch on the 


NEW YORK TIMES 
17 December 72 


By Herbert Mitgang 

More than five years after the Free- 
dom of Information Act became 
Federal law, it is still difficult for 
journalists, historians and researchers 
to obtain information freely. The idea 
behind the law was to take the rubber 
stamp marked "Confidential” out of 
the hands of bureaucrats and open up 
public records, opinions and policies 
of Federal agencies to public scrutiny. 
It hasn’t worked that way. 

When President Johnson signed the 
bill, he declared that it struck a proper 
balance between Government con- 
fidentiality and the people’s right to 
know. In actual practice, it has taken 
court actions to gain access to Gov- 
ernment records. An effort is finally 
being made to declassify the tons of 
documents by the Interagency Classi* 
fication Review Committee, under the 
chairmanship of former Ambassador 
John Eisenhower. Tills historical sur- 
vey will take years. 

But more than mere documents 
are involved. There is a matter of the 
negative tone in Washington. 

The White House and its large com- 
munications staff have lengthened the 
distance between executive branch, 
Congress and the public. Of course, 
every Administration has instinctively 
applied cosmetics to its public face, 
but this is the first one operating for 
a full term under the mandate of the 
Freedom of Information Act, The , re- 
sult is that official information — 
especially if it appears to brush the 
Administration’s robes unfavorably — 
is not communicated but excommuni- 
cated. 

The other day Senator Symington 
of Missouri, a former Air Force Secre- 
tary who has been questioning the 
wisdom of the President’s B-52 foreign 
policy in Southeast Asia, said: "I would 
hope that during this session of Con- 
gress everything possible is dono to 
eliminate unnecessary secrecy especi- 
ally as in most cases this practice has 
nothing to do with the security of the 
United Stales and, In fact, actually 
operates against that, security." 

This point was underscored before 
the House Subcommittee on Freedom 
of Information by Rear Adm. Gene R. 
La Rocquc, n former Mediterranean 
fleet commander who since retiring 
has headed the independent Center for 
Defense Information. Admiral La 
Rocquc said that Pentagon classifica- 
tion was designed to keep facts from 
civilians in the State and Defense 
Departments and that some Congress- 
men were considered "had security 
risks'* because they shared informa- 
tion with the public. 

Reputable historians trying to un- 
earth facts often encounter Catch-22 
conditions. The Authors League of 
America and its members have resisted 
those bureaucrats offering "coopera- 
tion” on condition that manuscripts 
be checked and approved before book 
publication. The Department of Hous- 


ing and Urban Development has 
denied requests for information about 
slum housing appraisals. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture turned down the 
consumer-oriented Center for the 
Study of Responsive Law in Washing- 
ton when it asked for research mate- 
rials about pesticide safety. 

The unprecedented attempt, by tho 
Administration to block publication 
of the Pentagon Papers, a historical 
study of tlie Vietnam war, took place 
despite the Freedom of Information 
Act, not to mention the First Amend- 
ment. And the Justice Department is 
still diverting its "war on crime” 
energies to the hot pursuit of scholars 
who had the temerity to share their 
knowledge of the real war with the 
public. Such Government activities 
not only defy the intent of the Free- 
dom of Infbrmation Act; they serve 
as warnings to journalists, professors, 
librarians and others whose fortunes 
fall within the line of vision — 
budgetary, perhaps punitive — of the 
Federal Government. 

The executive branch’s battery of 
media watchmen are busiest with 
broadcasting because of its franchises 
and large audiences. At least one 
White House aide, eyes glued to the 
news programs on the commercial 
networks, grades reporters as for or 
against the President. In one case that 
sent a chill through network news- 
rooms, a correspondent received a 
personal communication from a highly 
placed Administration official ques- 
tioning his patriotism after he had 
reported from North Vietnam. Good 
news (meaning good for the Ad- 
ministration) gets a call or a letter of 
praise. 

The major pressure on the commer- 
cial and public stations originates from 
the White House Office of Telecom- 
munications Policy, whose director 
has made it clear that controversial 
subjects in the great documentary 
tradition should be avoided. The same 
viewpoint has been ' echoed by the 
President’s new head of the Corpora- 
tion for Public Broadcasting, which 
finances major programs on educa- 
tional stations. This Government cor- 
poration is now engaged in a battle 
to downgrade the Public Broadcasting 
Service, its creative and interconnect- 
ing arm responsible for serious news 
. shows. 

Long before there was a Freedom 
of Information Act, Henry David 
Thorcau was jailed for speaking out 
and defying the Government's role in 
the Mexican war, last century’s Viet- 
nam. "A very few men serve the Slate 
with their consciences,” he wrote, 
"and they are commonly treated as 
enemies by it.” Grand juries, sub- 
poenas and even Government jailers 
will be unable to overpower today’s 
men of conscience. 

Herbert Mil gang is a member of the j 
editorial hoard of The Times. ' 


'Mratson 


eral 


MOSCOW, Dec. 15 — Thcj 
Soviet foreign affairs maga-i 
zinc New Time today wcl-! 
corned the appointment of E1-. 
liot Richardson as U.S. de- 
fense secretary, describing 
him as a man of "moderate 
liberal trend". 

The description contrasted 
with the standard Soviet prop- 
aganda reference to his prede- 
cessor, Melvin Laird, as being 
among the - "hawks” of Wash- 
ington. 

But the magazine warned! 
that the Pentagon, tradition- 
ally a chief target of Soviet 
propaganda, had not turned 
into a "house of doves’ over-* 
night. "Its multi-billion dollar 
budget is not likely to be re- 
duced,” the weekly’s New York 
correspondent reported. 

However, Western observers 
here saw today’s relatively, 
friendly presentation of 
Richardson to the Soviet 
reader as symptomatic of the 
new climate between the 
superpowers following Presi- 
dent Nixon’s Moscow summit 
Inst May, 

New '.rimes said Laird’s de- 
parture “confirms the failure 
of Washington's policy [of 
negotiating! ‘from a position 
of strength.’ It shows the 
obvious fact that the enforced 
change of military course in 
the new conditions requires 
new leaders.” 

It said neither Richardson, 
nor the new secretary of 
Health Education and Wel- 
fare, Caspar Weinberger, nor 
the new director of the Office 
of Management and Budget, 
Roy Ash. rould hr called * 
Mia \v ks. 

j "This circumstance is espe- 
cially remarkable concerning 
Richardson, who is to head the 
gigantic military machine of 
the Defense Ministry" New 
Times said. 

But it cautioned that. Rich- 
ardson would have a counter- 
balance in his deputy, "the 
Texas multimillionaire and oil 
magnate William Clements,” 
whom it called a "frank con- 
servative,” 
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The New Republic 
December 16, 1972 

An Interview with Oriana Fallaci 



In his White House office, November 4, Henry Kissinger 
talked with the distinguished Italian journalist, Oriana 
Fallaci, and his remarkable taped conversation with her, 
reprinted in full here, first appeared in the magazine L'Eu- 
ropeo. "Why l agreed to it," Mr. Kissinger later com- 
mented, "I'll never know." 

The Editors 


Fallaci: I wonder what your feelings are, these last few 
days, Dr. Kissinger. 1 wonder if you too are disappointed, 
like us, like most of the world. Are you disappointed, Dr. 
Kissinger? 

Kissinger: Disappointed? Why? What has happened, 
within the last lew days, to disappoint me? 

Q: Something unpleasant, Dr. Kissinger: although you 
said that peace was "within reach," and although you 
confirmed that an agreement with the North Vietnamese 
had been draivn up, peace has not come. The war goes on 
as before, and worse than before. 

A: There will be peace. We're determined to obtain it 
and we shall have it. It will come within a few weeks 
or even less, i.e. immediately following the resumption 
of negotiations with the North Vietnamese for the final 
agreement. This is what I said ten -days ago and I re- 
peat it. Yes, we'll have peace within a reasonable pe- 
riod if Hanoi accepts another meeting before signing 
the agreement, a meeting to define the details, and if 
they accept it in the same spirit and with the same 
attitude adopted in October. Those "ifs" arc the only 
uncertainty of the last few days. An uncertainty, how- 
ever, that I refuse even to consider; you are giving in 
to panic, and one shouldn't panic in cases like this. / 
Nor succumb to impatience. The fact is that . . . Well, 
we've been conducting these negotiations for months, 
and you newspaper people wouldn't take them seri- 
ously. You kept on saying they wouldn't end in any- 
thing concrete. Then, suddenly, you proclaimed that 
peace was already around the corner, and now, finally, 
you say the negotiations have failed. That way you 
take our temperature every day, four timet* a day* But 
you take it from Hanoi's point of view. And . . . please 
take note, I understand Hanoi's point of view. The 
North Vietnamese wanted us to sign on October 31: a 
proposition that was reasonable and unreasonable at 


the same time and . . . No, I don't want to engage in 
polemics on this subject. 

Q: But had you actually engaged to sign on October 31? 

A: I say and repeat that they were the ones who in- 
sisted on this date and that, to avoid an abstract de- 
bate about dates that seemed in fact merely theoretical 
at the time, we replied that we'd make every effort to 
conclude the negotiations within October 31. But it 
was always clear, to us at least, that we wouldn't be 
able to sign an agreement until the last details had 
been discussed. We couldn't be expected td respect a 
date merely because, in good faith, we had promised 
to exert every effort to do so. So where does that put 
us? Al the point where those details still need to be 
discussed and a further meeting is indispensable. 
They say it isn't indispensable, that it isn't even neces- 
sary. I maintain it is indispensable and that it will take 
place. It will take place as soon as the North Vietnam- 
ese summon me to Paris. But this is only November 4, 
today is November 4, and I can quite understand the 
North Vietnamese not wishing to resume negotiations 
just a few days after the date on which they had asked 
us to sign. I can understand this adjournment on their 
part. But it isn't, conceivable, to me at least, that they 
. should refuse to agree to a further meeting. Especially 
now, when we have already covered ninety percent of 
the road and are near our destination. No, I'm not dis- 
appointed. I should be, certainly, were Hanoi to break 
the agreement, were Hanoi to refuse to discuss any 
alterations. But, no, I can't believe it. I can't even sus- 
pect that we've come so far only to fail on a matter of 
prestige, of procedures, of dates, of nuances. 

Q: And yet, it looks as if they've really stiffened, Dr. 
Kissinger. They've reverted to a harsh vocabulary, they've 
proffered serious, almost insulting charges against you . . . 

A: Oh, that doesn't mean a thing. It's happened be- 
fore and we've never paid any attention. I'd say that 
serious charges, even insults, are part of a normal pic- 
ture. Essentially, nothing h&a fehaiiftech Slim* Tuesday 
October 31, since, that is, we've calmed down here, 
you keep on asking me whether the patient is ill. But 
I can discover no illness. And I really believe things 
will fall out more or less as I claim. Peace, I repeat, will 
come within a matter of weeks after talks are resumed; 
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Snot within a matter of months. Within a matter ofj 
. v weeks.' ' ' t , V j 

. » ‘ * * ■ * . . j i i 

Q: But when will talks be resumed? That's the point. *. 

• A: Whenever Le Due Tho wants to meet me. I'm here, 

; Waiting. But without any anxiety, believe me. For 
; God's sake! Before, two or three weeks used tp elapse 
i'jFetwe^n each meeting! I don't see why we should get; 
the Wind up now if we have to wait a.few days. The| 
only reason for the nervous tension that has seized; 
;;yoti alj is that people are wondering: ''Will talks really: 
|,be respmed?" When you were cynical and didn't be-J 
| lieve anything would happen, you didn't notice time’ 

1 passing. You were over-pessimistic at the beginning,! 

a!nd oVer-optimistic after my press conference, and; 

■ ; now you're over-pessimistic again. Ybu refuse to real- 

■ iz£ that everything is proceeding as I always thought 
j it would from the moment I declared that peace was at 

; hand. |l calculated it would take a couple of weeks! 

. j then, if f'm not mistaken. Bui even if it were to take' 

' m6re .h t Enough, I don't want to talk of Vietnam any 
more. I can't afford to at the present time. Every word;, 
si Utter ! makes the headlines. At the end of November,! 
j perhaps . . j Look, why ddn't we meet again at the end 
j'bf November? . , ( t i 

Q: Because it's more interesting now , Dr. Kissinger. Be*'-. I 
Cause Thieu , for instance, defied you to talk. Please read ; : 

I this cutting from The New York Times. It carries Thieu' s > 
words ; "Why don't you ask Kissinger what issues we\ 

■ differ on, what points l refuse to accept?" 

A; Let me see it . . . Oh! No, I shan't answer him. I' :j 
shan't respond to his invitation.. 


;; would prefer to dine with Le Due Tfio? ! 

•■iyV : • • ■ * *• J | * 

;! : A; I can't, I can't ... I don't want to ahswer tha 


question. 


/ 


! Q: Can t ?ou answer this question then: did youJikcLe Dae 

[ Tho? ‘ .. - ( -I • * 

! A: Yes. I found in him a man deeply dedicated to hi? 
cause, very serious, very strong, dnd always- courteous! 

i.i It tto con ut 


- 

veitihvny 
[for lie Dm) 


; well-bred. Sometimes, too, very hard; dlffic 
. to terms with, in fact. But this is something 
respected in him. Yes, I feel great respect 
Tho. Of course, we met on strictly professi mal 'terms 
but I believe, 1 believe I could feel a certain sol ten inf 
in the background. It's a fact, for instance, that *1t time? 
j': we even managed to crack a joke together. We said tha 
•‘•{one day I might go to lecture qn international relation! 

1 : at Hanoi University and that he would cojne to Har-j 
j vard to lecture on Marxism-Leninism. Well, ! shoulej ; 
; say our rapport was good. 


; Q: Would you say the same of thieu? j ! 
A; I had a good rapport with Thieu too, at 


fprst. . 


Q: Exactly, at first. The South Vietnamese sqid this tim$ 
you didn't greet each other like the best of friends. 

rA* What did they say? 

: Q: Yes. Would you deny it, Dr. Kissinger? 

| A Well of course we had and still have our own pointi 
s! of view, and not necessarily the same poir ts of viewl 
Let's say Thieu and I greeted each other like.allies. 


Q: He's already given his own answer. Dr. Kissinger. 
He'S already told the world that the ' disagreement stems 
from the fact that, according to the terms accepted by you, 
the North Vietnamese troops will remain in South Viet- 
nam. Dr. Kissinger, do you believe you'll ever be able to 
! win over Thieu? Do you think the United States will be 
compelled to sign a separate treaty with Hanoi? 

A: Don't ask me that. I have to stick to what I said in 
public ten days ago. I cannot, I must not consider a 
hypothesis that I don't believe will materialize, a hy- 
pothesis that must not materialize. All I can tell you is 
i that we are determined to make peace, and that we 
| will make it within as short a delay as possible, after 
! my next meeting with Le Due Tho. Thieu may say 

■ what he likes. It's his business. 

i Q : Dr, Kissinger, if t put a pistol to your head and en- 
| joined you to choose between a dinner with Thieu and a 

■ dinner with Lc Due Tho . . . which would you choose? 

i A: That's a question I can't answer. j 

j Q: jWhat if l Were to answer it saying / like to think you 


I Q: Dr, Kissinger , it is now obvious that Thieu is a harder 

1 nut to crack than formerly thought. As regards Thieu, do 
you feel you've achieved as much as you could or do you 
still hope to do something more? In one wo ‘d: are you 
- optimistic as regards the Thieu problem? ij 

A: Yes, I do feel optimistic! I've still got so nothing td 
, do! Lots to do! f have by no means finished, we have 
by no means 'finished! And I don't feel pbwerless. I 
. don't feel discouraged. Not at all. 1 fee) prepared, con- 
fident. Optimistic. Even if I can't speak of Thieu, evert 
if I can't tell you what we're doing at this point in the 
negotiations, that doesn't mean that I'm aliout to lose 
confidence in my ability to tie everything! up within 
/ the delay I've mentioned. That's why it's. useless for 
, Thieu to ask you journalists to make me lis^ the points 
we disagree about. It's so useless that his plea doesn't 
even irritate me. Besides, I'm not one of those people 
that allow themselves lo be swayed by theii emotions* 

, Emotions are of no use. Least of all are they of any ustj 
in helping one to attain peace. , j 

Q; But the'dying, those that may die, arc in a hurry, Dr\ 
Kissinger . There was a dreadful picture in thip morning's 

v v • '■ - i : . . ! : 
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papers: a picture of a very young Victcong who died two 
days after October 31. There was also a horrifying news 
item: about the twenty-two Americans shot down in their 
helicopter by a Vietcong grenade three days after October 
31. And while you condemn haste,, the American Depart- 
ment of Defense is sending fresh arms and munitions to 
Thieu. Hanoi is doing the same. 

A: That was unavoidable. It always happens before a 
cease-fire. Don't you remember the maneuvers in the 
Middle East at the time of the cease-fire? They lasted 
for two years, to say the least. You know, the fact that 
we're sending Saigon arms and that Hanoi is sending 
arms to the North Vietnamese quartered in South Viet- 
nam means nothing. Nothing. Nothing. And don't 
make me talk of Vietnam any more, please. 

Q: Won't you even talk of the fact that, according to some, 
the agreement you and Nixon have accepted is, to all prac- 
tical purposes, an act of surrender to Hanoi? 

A: That's absurd! It's absurd to say that President 
Nixon, a President who, towards the Soviet Union and 
Communist China, and on the eve of his own election 
has taken up a stance of assistance and defense as 
regards South Vietnam against what he considered a 
North Vietnamese invasion . . . it's absurd to think 
that such a President could surrender to Hanoi. And 
why should he surrender now? What we have done is 
not a surrender. What we have done is give South 
Vietnam an opportunity to survive under conditions 
that are, today, political rather than military. It is now 
up to the South Vietnamese to win the political con- 
test awaiting them, as we have always maintained. If 
you compare the agreement we have accepted with 
our proposals of May 8 last, you will see that it's 
almost the same thing. There are no great differences 
between what we proposed last May and what the 
draft of the accepted agreement contains. We haven't 
added new clauses, we haven't made new concessions. 

I totally and absolutely reject the opinion of a "sur- 
render." But that's really enough about Vietnam 
now. Let's talk of Machiavelli, Cicero, anything except 
Vietnam. 

Q: Let's talk of war, Dr. Kissinger. You're not a pacifist, 
are you? i 

A: No, I really don't think I am. Even if 1 respect gen- 
uine pacifists, I don't agree with any pacifist and espe- 
cially with half-and-half pacifists: you know, those 
that are pacifists one way and anything but the other. 
The only pacifists I agree to talk to are those that bear 
the consequences of non-violence right to the end: but 
even to them 1 talk willingly merely to tell them that 
they will be crushed by the will of those that are strong 
and that their pacifism can lead to nothing but Hor* 
Hble aufteHuft War* is m * ah ahstraetinfl! It's something 

depending on prevailing conditions. The war against. 


Hitler^ for instance, was a necessary one. By that I 
don't mean that war is necessary as such; that nations 
have to wage war to preserve their virility. What I 
mean is that there are certain principles for which 
nations must be ready to fight. 

Q: And what can you tell me about the war in Vietnam, 
Dr. Kissinger? You have never been against it, have you? 

A: How could I be? Even before I occupied the position 
I occupy today . . . No, I have never been against the 
war in Vietnam. 

Q; But don't you think [Arthur] Schlesinger is right ivhen 
he says that all the war in Vietnam has managed to prove 
is that half a million Americans, with all their technology, . 
were unable to defeat poorly armed men dressed in black 
pajamas? 

A: That's a different problem. If it is a problem whether 
the war in Vietnam was necessary, a just war, rather 
than . . . Opinions of that kind depend on the position , 
one takes up when the country is already caught up in 
the war and all there remains is to devise a method to 
extricate it. After all, my, our part has been to reduce 
increasingly America's involvement in the war, and 
then terminate the war. Eventually, history will judge 
who achieved most: whether those who merely criti- 
cized or we who tried to reduce the war and then 
ended it. Yes, judgment belongs to posterity. When a. 
country is involved in a war, it's not enough to say: 
we must put a stop to it. One must end it wisely. And 
that's very different from stating that we were right to 
start the war. 

Q: But, Dr. Kissinger, don't you think it was a useless war? 

A: I may agree. But don't forget the reason why we 
started that war was to prevent the North gobbling up 
the South, to enable the South to hold on to its terri- 
tory. Of course, by that I don't mean that we had no 
other aim; it was something more as well. But today I 
am not in a position to judge whether the war in Viet- 
nam was a just one or not, whether it was useful or 
useless for us to become involved in it. But are we still 
talking of Vietnam? 

Q: Yes, and, still concerning Vietnam, do you think you 
might say that these negotiations have been and are the 
most important undertaking in your career, or even in 
your life? 

A: The most difficult undertaking. Often, too, the most 
painful. But maybe it isn't right to describe them as 
the most difficult undertaking: it is more accurate to 
say that they have been the most paihfUl Undertaking. 
Because they involved me enidiiRRflily- You see, gps 
preaching China w m a difficult task from an intellec- 
tual point of view, but not emotionally difficult. Peace 
in Vietnam, on the other hand, has been an emotion- 
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ally difficult task. As for describing those negotiations 
< as the most important thing I've ever done. . .No, what j 
1 wanted to achieve wasn't merely peace in Vietnam: it j 
i was three, things. This agreement, the rapprochement 
'with China and a new relationship with the Soviet j 
;Union. I have always attached great importance to the 
| problem of a new relationship with the Soviet Union. 

, j'No less, 1 might say, than to the rapprochement with 
(China and the end of the war in Vietnam. 1 ' 


power. Splendid things, believe me . . . However, it ijs 
not the craving for power that has spurred me on t;d 
take this job. If you examine my political past, you will 
discover that President Nixon couldn't have been in*- 
deluded in my plans. I've been against him in three 
.elections. i ' ' ( 


;qi Add you’ve done it. You succeeded with China, yotl, 
jsiicceeWrrf, with Russia, yoh almost succeeded with peace, 
'inWielnaih. So, at this point, Dr. Kissingct I'll ask you the. 
lisarne question asked the Astronauts when they, were fly -j I 
to the Moon! "What nixt? What will you do after the, j; 
\\Moon\ what more can you \do than your astronaut’s job?"’, r 

-,H s •. i' ' 1 • ■' 1 , '.!i' 

;i : Ai Oh! And what did the astronauts answer/ ' • ■ 

: ! |;.! ' |j ;■/' ; : ! . ■ •' ; | ' !:V 

MQj The question bewildered them, and they answered: ; 
^''We'lisee . / don ; t know/ 9 \ N .\ j’ 

: A: Neither do I. I really don't know what I'll do after-; ;; 

wards 1 . However/ unlike the astronauts, I'm not be-, ;l 
"wildered. I've always found so many things to do in 
i; life and I'm certain that when I leave this job-. . -v; 
Of course, I'll need some time to recuperate, a decom-> , 
pression period; one can't be in the position I now ! 
-occupy, then leave it and begin something else at, j 
Once. ; However, once decompressed. I'm certain of, j 
finding a worthwhile job. I don't want to think about, J 
it noW. It could influence my ... my work. We are liv-j • 
*ing in such a revolutionary period that to plan one's 
life, nowadays, is to revert to a Victorian middle-class; j, 
mentality.. ! 

Q: Would you go back to teaching at Harvard? < | 

A: I might. But it's very, very unlikely. There are more 
‘interesting things. And if, after all the experience I've 
acquired, I'm unable to keep on leading an interesting ; 
life, it will be my own fault entirely. Besides, I've by, 

| no means decided to give up this jpb yet. You know, I 
: enjby it very much. 

| Q; Naturally. Power is always seductive . Dr. Kissinger, to 
! what extent does power fascinate you? Try to be sincere . 

•j A: I will be. You see, when one wields power, and 
when one has it for a long time, one ends up thinking , 
one has a right to it. I'm sure that when I leave this job 
1 1 shall feel the lack of power. However, power as an 
instrument in its own right has no fascination for me. 

I don't wake up every morning exclaiming by God, 
isn't it extraordinary that I am able to dispose of a 
plane, that a car with a driver waits at my door? Who 
! would have thought it possible? No, I'm not interested 
rin such reflections. And if I do happen to entertain 
them/ they certainly never become a^determinating 
factor. What interests me is what one can achieve yrith 


Q: I know . You eve n once declared that Nixon Y wasn't 
suited to be President ." Does this fact ever make yoWfedl 

embarrassment in Nixon's presence, Dr. Kjssii ger^ j 

!■ A: I don't remember the exact words I niii) ha||e used 
| against, Nixon. I presume that is more 1 : or lossjjwhat 
,,must have said, since the phrase is constantly quottni | 
’ between inverted commas. However/ if I 3i :l say it, it's \ 
a proof that Nixon was not included in my plahs for i ; 
rise to power. As for feeling embarrassment in hi! f 
•' presence . . . No, I didn't know him, that's all. My atti 
tude towards him was the conventional highbrow one 
that's all. I was wrong. President Nixon \as showr 
great strength, great skill. In summoning me to, hi; 
side, too. I had never met him 1 when he offered me thi; 
job. I was astonished. After all, h? was acqur inted with 
; the unfriendly and unsympathetic attitud ; I had al- 
ways assumed towards him. Yes indeed, he showee 
great courage in turning to me. 


Q: He made a good deal , Dr. Kissinger*. Exdept for the 
; charge people proffer against you today , tfwt you an 
[ Nixon's mental nurse. . | 

; A; It is an utterly senseless charge. We mustn't forget 
i: that, before he ever met me. President Nixon had been 
very active in matters of foreign policy. It Ijiad always 
been his consuming interest. Even before he wasj 
elected it was obvious that foreign policy mattered 
greatly to him. He has very clear ideas on the subject.; 
He is a strong character. Besides, a weakling would 
never have been twice nominated presidential candid 
date, would never have survived in politics for soj. 
long. You can think what you like of President Nixon! 
but one thing is certain: you don't becom<j President 
of the United States twice running because you're ( 

! another man's tool. Such interpretations ar? romantic 
and unjust. ; J 

Q: You're very fond of him, Dr. Kissinger, arctft you ? 

A: I have great respect for him. j 

Q; Dr. Kissinger, people say you don't care alot/f Nixon. 

4 They say all you care about is the job you are doing. They ■ 
say you'd have done it under any president, j \ 

A: I on the other hand, am not at all so sqre I could 
; have done what I've done with him with another pres-j 
: ident. Such a special relationship, I mean thje relation-; 

ship between the President and me, always depends* 
V on the style of both men. In other words, I don't knowj 
many leaders, and I've met several, who would have. 
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the courage to send their aide to Peking without tell- 
ing anyone. 1 don't know many leaders who would 
entrust to their aide the task of negotiating with the 
North Vietnamese, informing only a tiny group of 
people of the initiative. Really, some things depend 
on the type of president. What I've done was acheived 
because he made it possible for me to do it. 

Q: And yet , you have been an adviser to other presidents 
too, presidents xvho were Nixon's opponents, in fact. 1 
mean Kennedy, Johnson. 

A: My position towards all presidents has always been 
the same: I let them decide whether they wanted 
my opinion or not. When they asked for it, I gave it 
to them, telling them all, indiscriminately, what 1 
thought. I was never concerned with what party they 
belonged to. 1 answered Kennedy's, Johnson's and 
Nixon's questions with the same independence. I gave 
them the same advice. There was some difficulty in 
Kennedy's case, true. In fact, people usually state that 
I disagreed with him. Weil, yes, it was my fault, in 
substance. I was much too immature at the time. More- 
over, I was only a part-time adviser; one can't hope to 
influence a president's day-to-day politics if one only 
meets him twice a week while there are others who see 
him every day. I mean that in Kennedy's and John- 
son's time I was never in a comparable position to the 
one I now enjoy with Nixon. 

Q: Not Machiavellian by. any chance, Dr. Kissinger? 

A: No, not at all. Why? 

Q: Oh, only that, listening to you, one sometimes won- 
ders not how much you have influenced the President of 
the United States, but to what extent you have been in- 
fluenced by Machiavelli. 

A: To none whatever. There is really very little of 
Machiavelli's one can accept or use in the contempo- 
rary world. The one thing I find interesting in Machia- 
velli is his estimate of the Prince's will. Interesting, 
but not such as to influence me. If you want to know 
, who has influenced me most, I'll answer with two 
philosophers' names: Spinoza and Kant. Which makes 
it all the more peculiar that you choose to associaterme 
with Machiavelli. Most people associate me with. Met- 
ternich. And that is childish. My only connection with 
Metternich is a book I wrote: it was to be the first 
volume in a lengthy study of the construction and dis- 
integration of international order in the nineteenth 
century. The series was to cover the whole period up 
to the first world war, that's all. There can be nothing 
in common between me and Metternich. He was chan- 
cellor and foreign minister at a time when it took three 
weeks to travel from CentralEurope to the ends of the 
continent. He was chancellor and foreign minister at a 
time when wars were conducted by professional sol- 
diers and diplomacy was in the hands of the aristoc- 


racy. How can one compare such conditions with the 
ones prevailing in today's world, a world where 
there is no homogeneous group of leaders, no homo- 
geneous internal situation and no homogeneous cul- 
tural background? V? 

'i ■ 

Q: But, Dr. Kissinger, how do you explain your incredible 
superstar status, how do you exploit) the fact that you 
have become almost more famous and popular than a pres- 
ident? Have you any theories? 

A: Yes, but I won't tell you what they are. Because they 
don't coincide with the common theory. Intelligence, 
for instance. Intelligence is not all that important in 
the exercise of power, and is often, in point of fact, 
useless. Just as a leader doesn't need intelligence, a 
man in my job doesn't need too much of it either. My 
theory is quite different, but, 1 repeal, 1 won't tell you 
what it is. Why should I, while I'm still in the middle 
of my job? Instead, you tell me yours. I'm sure you too 
have some theory on the reasons for my popularity. 

Q; I'm not sure, Dr. Kissinger. I'm looking for a theory in 
this ititerview. But I haven't found one yet. I expect the 
root of all lies in success. What / mean is, like a chess 
player you've made two or three clever moves. China, 
first of all. People admire a chess player who makes away 
with his opponent's king. 

A: Yes, China was an important element in the me- 
chanics of my success. And yet, that isn't the main 
point. The main point . . . Well, why not? I'll tell you. 
What do I care after all? The main point stems from the 
fact that I've always acted alone. Americans admire 
that enormously. Americans admire the cowboy lead- 
ing the caravan alone astride his horse, the cowboy 
entering a village or city alone on his horse. Without 
even a pistol, maybe, because he doesn't go in for 
shooting. He acts, that's all: aiming at the right spot at 
the right time. A Wild West tale, if you like. 

Q; I see. You see yourself as a kind of Henry Fonda, un- 
armed and ready to fight with his bare fists for honest 
ideals. Solitary, brave. 

A: Not necessarily brave. This cowboy doesn't need 
courage. It's enough that he be alone, that he show 
others how he enters the village alone and does every- 
thing on his own. This romantic, surprising character 
suits me, because being alone has always been part of 
my style, or of my technique if you prefer. Independ- 
ence too. Yes, that's very important to me and in me. 
And, finally, conviction. I am always convinced of the 
necessity of whatever I'm doing. And people feel that, 
believe in it. And I attach great importance to being 
believed: when one persuades or conquers someone, 
one mustn't deceive them. Nor can one do everything 
by calculation alone. Some believe I carefully plan 
whatever consequences on the public one of my initia- 
tives or efforts may have. They believe that is a con- 
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; stant preoccupation of mine. On the contrary,, the * 
^consequences of my actions, I mean public opinion's 
; verdict, have, never worried me. I'm pot asking for 
i popularity. I'm not seeking it. In fact, if.yoO really 
want to kriow, I care nothing for popularity. I'm not at 
all afraid of losing my public support, I can afford tov 
■!j Say what I think. I am referring to what is genuine in ’ 
i]| me. If I let myself be perturbed by public reaction, if I 
lij acted pierejy on the basis of a calculated technique, j 
i,; J shoujd achieve nothing. Take actors, for instance, the | 
!!j really good ones don't rely on mere technique. They j 
i ; also follovy their feelings when they play a part. Like 
|| njie, they are genuine. I don't mean to say that all this 
;; will last forever. In fact, it may evaporate as quickly as 1 
i; it came. But for the time being it's there, i‘ ! • 

‘ t • j ij • ' * 

Q: Are you . trying to tell me, Dr. Kissinger, that you're a 

j Spontaneous person? Heavens: if I'm not to think of Ma- 
chiayclli, the first type my mind associates you with is 
j a mathematician, someone who is almost spasmodically 
. Cold' ahd\ Controlled. I may be mistaken, but I believe •<, 
) you're a Very cold man, Dr. Kissinger. -m* i r 

\i A: Irt tactics, not in strategy. In fact, I believe in human 
’] relations more than in ideas. I make use of ideas, but 
I need human relations, as I've shown in my work. 
After all, didn't what has happened to me happen by • 
i chance? For God's sake, I was a totally unknown pro-< ; 
i fessor, wasn't I? How could I possibly tell myself: ! 
'•'Now I'm going to fix things so as to become an in- j 
ternational celebrity"? It would have been pure folly. 

I wanted to be where the action is, true, but I never 
paid a price to get there. I never made any concessions. ' 

' I have always been guided by spontaneous decisions. 
One might retort: then it jhappentd because it had to 
happen. That's what people always say when things * 

| have happened. One never hears it said of things that 
haven't happened; nobody has ever written the his- r 
tory of things that haven't happened. In a sense, how-, : 
ever, I am a fatalist. 1 believe in fate. True, I believe 
one must fight to attain a goal. But I also believe there 
are limits to the fight a man may engage in to reach 
* Ttisgoali 

| Q; Another thing, Dr. Kissinger: how do you reconcile the 
tremendous responsibilities you have shouldered with the 
frivolous reputation you enjoy? How can you succeed in , 
being taken seriously by Mao Tse-tung , Chou En-lai and / 
Le Due Tho on one hand and be judged a carefree Don Juan 
or even playboy on the other? Doesn't it embarrass you? , 

A: Not at all. Why should it embarrass me when I go 
off to negotiate with Le Due Tho? When I'm talking to 
Le Due Tho, 1 know how to behave with Le Due Tho, 
and when I'm with a girl, I know how to behave with 
a girl. Besides, Le Due Tho isn't agreeing to negotiate 
with me because I'm an example of all the moral vir-’ 
tuea, Ha agrees to negotiate with me because he wants 
certain things from me as I do from him. As a matter of 


K fact, in case of Le Due Tho, as with Mao Ts£-tung/ 
;• and Cihou En-lai, I believe my playboy reputation has 
( be’en and still is useful, because it has helped an<| 
helps to reassure people, to show them I'm not I 
; museum piece. In any case, my frivolous reputation 


amuses me. 


Q; And to think I believed it undeserved, a put^oti act 
rather than the truth. '! > • | ■ {1 1 


Ai Well, it's partly overdone, of course. But it's partly, i . 
/ let's admit it, true. What counts is not how true itjiis'j 
or how much time I devote to women. What counts is { 
to what extent women are part of my life, a central pre- . 1 1 
occupation. Well, they aren't that at all. To me vyomen j ? 
are no more than a pastime, a hobby. Nobody devotes 1 
; too much time to a hobby; Moreover, my engagement 1 
book is there to show I only devotd a limited poijion of i : 
my time to them. What's more, I often prefer to visit, 
my two children. I still see them pften, although Mss j ’ 
frequently than before. As a rule I spend Christmas, ! j 
other holidays and several weeks in summer with j ! 
I them, and I go to Boston once a month to see them. ! 

; You probably know I've been divorced for several | * 
years. No, being divorced doesn't bother me. T(ie fact 
that I don't live with my children doesn't give me any ; 
guilt complexes. Since my marriage was through, and 
not owing to any fault on either side, there was no! j 
reason not to divorce. Besides, I'm much closer to my j 
children now than when I was their mother's hu< barjd. i 
I'm also much happier in their company now. v 

Q; Are you against marriage. Dr. Kissinger? ! { 

A: No. The problem of marriage for or against is a 
dilemma that can be solved as a question of principle. 

: I might marry again ... oh, yes, I might. Howevtjr, yqu 
know, for a serious person like me, after all, it is very 
difficult to co-exist with someone else and to survive 
1 such co-existence. The relationship between a woman 
and a man of my type is unavoidably very complex. 
One must be cautious. Oh, how hard it is for me to . 
explain these things. I'm not a person tjiot usually ! 
confides in journalists. I 

Q: So I gather, Dr. Kissinger. I've never interviewed any - ' 
one that evaded close questions and definitions like you, 
anyone that defended themselves as strenuously as you 
from attempts to penetrate their personality. Arc yhu shy, 
by any chance, Dr. Kissingel? | . 

A: Yes, I am ratKer. On the other hand, however, I 
believe I'm fairly well balanced. You see, there are| . 
those that describe me as a mysterious, tormented char-i j 
acter, and others who see me as a merry guy always ! 
smiling, always laughing. Both these images are un-j!’ 
true. I'm neither the one nor the other; I'm . . No, I ‘ 
won't fell you what i amj I'll never tell anyone, 
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By C. L. Sulzberger 

PARIS — Numerous words arc ap- 
plied to groups of differing species 
including a school of fish, an ostenta- 
tion of peacocks, a pride of lions, a 
swarm of bees and a shrewdness of 
apes. In considering the contemporary 
Kissinger Phenomenon— which exists 
in other countries beside^ the United 
States— I have decided that perhaps 
the most apt word applicable to this 
particular species is shrewdness; not 
because they are in any way apish but 
they have to be unusually astute. 

Henry Kissinger, who gives his 
name to this form of super-counsellor, 
is not the first in American history. 
Before him there came such Presi- 
dential advisers as Colonel House (for 
Wilson), Harry Hopkins (for Roose- 
velt), Mac Bundy (for Kennedy) and 
Walt Rostow (for Johnson). In the 
autumn of 19-18, when it seemed cer- •. 
tain Dewey would be elected U;S. Presi- 
dent, I asked his principal foreign af- 
fairs expert, John Foster Dullcsv wheth- 
er he would be Secretary, of State, v. 

“I haven’t yet decided/’ s?id Dulles 
with beguiling absence of modesty.^ 
He wasn’t certain whether he wanted 
the job. He might prefer a position, 
like House or Hopkins who had, "much 
more fun.” Dulles complained the sec- 
retary was too tied up with political 
maneuvers. In the event, Truman de- 
feated Dewey and Dulles had. to wait 
four years for Eisenhower’s victory. 
He solved his- problem by becoming 
« Secretary of State and serving as his 
own Kissinger. 

Henry Kissinger has proven to be 
the outstanding Kissinger in American 
experience and also the outstanding 


international "Kissinger.” But, in vary- 
ing degrees and with differing opera- 
tional methods, other Kissingers are 
active abroad. . 

A.M. Aleksandrov, assistant to the 
General Secretary of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Soviet Communist party, 
is Brezhnev’s Kissinger. Aleksandrov, a 
quiet, cautious man who speaks good 
English and adequate French, is at- 
tached to the Russian boss’s office 
and handles important policy matters. 
He .travels with Brezhnev and plays a 
, key role in many -negotiations. 

Gen. Aharon Yariv, former chief of 
Israeli intelligence, is. now said to be 
, Golda Meir.’s Kissinger. He is a slender, 

• fit, cool officer, unemotional and objec- 
tive. Egon Bahr, a . short, square, 50- 
year-old German, civil servant, with 
long thin nose, mouse-colored hair and 
brown eyes, is the equivalent of Willy 
Brandt’s Kissinger. A former joumal- 
. ist,’ he is renowned for his discretion. 
Some people call him “the fdx in the 
chancery.” 

Brandt told me: ."There is one big 
difference between our type of govern- 
ment and yours, I have a Cabinet in 
a different sense than Nixon. While 
I make decisions on the general lines 
of foreign policy, my Foreign Minister' 
(Schcci,, who also heads the Liberal 
party in Brandt’s coalition) is, still re- 
sponsible for policy vis-a-vis Parlia- 
ment. " v ' 

"Bahr gets only ad hoc tasks. . And 
there is stronger coordination between 
his work and. the Foreign Ministry than 
is the practice in the U.S.A. Kissinger 
deals with nil your foreign policy. Bahr 
is more my ambassador at large. First 
he worked on negotiations with Mos- 


cow. Then on Berlin and relations with 
the G.D.R. (East Germany). So it is / 
really different. But I suppose Bahr / 
might' be called the nearest thing I j 
have to a Kissinger.” / 

The English Kissinger — or. the near- 
est equivalent— is Sir Burke St. John. 
Trend, Secretary to the Cabinet. Trend 
is a tall, pale, white-haired man with 
glasses. He graduated from Oxford 
where he studied the classics and, « 
after entering the Civil Service, worked 
for the Education : Ministry, then' the ; 
Treasury. His particular role will be 
.discussed ip more detail later. 

French President Pompidou likewise, 
has his Kissinger, a short, thin,, subtle 
and' highly intelligent man of 51 named 
Michel Jobcrt. Under the Fifth Repub- 
lic established by de Gaulle, the Presi- • 

. dent has great executive power. There- 
fore the Secretary-General of the Elys6e 
Palace (presidential residence), has j 
" enormous influence although he is rarer 1 
ly wdli known to the public. 

. .When Etienne Burin de Rozicrs 
(now! French Ambassador (o the Com- 
mon Market) was de Gaulle’s Secre-. 
tary-Gcneral, he was perhaps the ' 
second most important man in France 
although few people were aware of 
this. The same might now be said of 
Jobert. 

Although, apart from stenographers, 

■ he has only two full-time staff mem- 
bers and all told there are only fifteen, 
including experts on monetary matters, 
internal affairs and foreign policy, his 
scope is in some ways even larger than 
Henry Kissinger’s. This and similar 
comparisons will be discussed in sub- 
sequent column. 
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By C. L. Sulzberger 

PARIS — Not even the Kissingers 
of this world arc entirely sure just 
who arc full members of their club. 
Thus 1 have been I old at various l imes 
by one or another of Ibis select estab- 
lishment that Frau Kathnrina Fockc, 
charming expert on Western Europe, 
is really Chancellor Brandt’s Kissinger 
or that Robert Temple Armstrong, 
principal private secretary to the Prime 
Minister, is really Mr. Heath’s Kis- 
singer. In neither case is this correct. 

Dr, Fockc, now a Cabinet, member 
but who recently adorned the Chan- 
cellor’s office, is the daughter of a 
famous German journalist and advised 
on European matters. Mr. Armstrong, 
a charming old Etonian who works at 
the Prime Minister's right hand and is 
an. expert on finance, is not the near- 
est British equivalent to Henry Kis- 
singer. The original of the species con- 
siders Egon Bahr and Sir Burke Trend 
as hip German and British peers. 

Confusion arises because it is im- 


possible to have a genuine Kissinger 
in a parliamentary system of govern- 
ment. Mr. Brandt explained to me lie 
must always deal the Foreign Ministry 
into diplomatic games because the Min- 
ister. Waller Schcci, also heads the 
Liberal (F.D.P.) party, whose minority 
coalition participation keeps Brandt 
Chancellor. 

Therefore, Mr. Brandt says he can 
only use Mr. Bahr as a special agent on 
an ad hoc basis and not as a full- 
fledged Kissinger. That would risk 
splitting the coalition. Even with this 
limitation, there is irritation in the 
Foreign Ministry because of Bahr’s role 
and a feeling that at times the ministry 
is insufficiently informed, 

Mr, Brandt also emulates President 

Ni*m\ } 8 system tif iieutemuuss 

apart from Bahr. Horst Ehmkc, Minis- 
ter without Portfolio, has been a 
trouble-shooter doing something like 
the White House jobs of Messrs. Halde- 
man and Ehrlichman. Herbert Wchncr, 
Social Democratic floor leader in the 
Bundestag, serves as an idea man for 

32 


the Chancellor. 

A somewhat comparable situation 
exists in England. Sir Burke Trend is 
the closest thing to a Kissinger. When 
Henry Kissinger himself goes to Lon- 
don and wants to talk with an nllcr- 
ego he consults Sir Burke. Under the 
British governing system Mr. Kissinger 
knows that whatever he confides to 
Mr. Trend goes to the Prime Minister 
himself, not just the Foreign Secretary. 

However, 1 no genuine Kissinger 
would be tolerated by the English 
Cabinet, which would resign if there 
were one, or by Parliament, which 
would raise hell. On two occasions 
when a Prime Minister tried to use the 
Kissinger formula — during the 1938 
appeasement of Hitler and during the 
3956 Suez collabofritinn WifeH 
and were explosions of 

wrath after the news eventually; 
leaked. 

As Cabinet secretary, Mr. Trend is in 
charge of assembling the views of all 
ministers concerned with any problem 
and, if possible, with compiling op- 
tions for Prime Ministerial decisions. 
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But Trend is a non party civil servant. 
He was just as loyal to Harold Wilson 
ns lie is to Echvard Heath. When Mr. 
Nixon and Mr. Heath have a personal 
summit, Messrs. Trend and Kissinger 
first work out the approximate agenda. 

In France, where the position of 
President is nearer to that of Mr. Nix- 
on than the position of Prime Minister 
in England or Chancellor in Germany, 
Michel Jobert has an easier time and 
less inhibited authority than his » 
equivalents in London and Bonn. 

Mr. Jobert is immensely intelligent 
and hard working. He often looks tired, 
rarely emerges in Paris society, is 
frequently called to the ElysCe even 
on Sundays. He takes an annual one- 
month holiday but returns to Paris 
every week. Although he has one 
weak arm, he plays a determined game 
of tennis, likes to paddle a kayak and 
is a passionate gardener. 

Mr. Jobert is in charge of everything 
that passes the President’s desk; for- 
eign policy only occupies about a third 
of his time. His job is to coordinate 
and to get the proper experts working 
on any problem that arises. 

When U.S. Ambassador Watson 
(recently resigned) arranged Mr. Nix- 
on’s Azores meeting with Mr. Pompi- 
dou, the entire matter was handled be- 
tween the White House and the ElysCe, 
with Watson and Jobert discussing the 
details. Neither the State Department 
nor the Quai d’Orsay knew about it 
until the program had been settled. 

Nobody in France’s executive branch 
has any complexes about not dealing 
with the Foreign Ministry. President 
Pompidou, like General de Gaulle, con- . 
siders diplomacy and defense “reserved 
domains” which the Elys6e -runs. Mau- 
rice Schumann, head of the Quai 
d’Orsay, has no more ultimata# raftar? 
ity than William Rogers, Lord of 
Foggy Bottom. Each is hoist by his 
own Kissinger. 
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By £. L, Sulzberger 

PARlS-^Henry, the proto-Kissinger, 
t-camo to hi, s' job: -with an analytical 
brain, a brilliant reputation as a Har- 
vard professor and considerable polit- 
ical experience; He worked for a while 
with President Kennedy but quit be- 
cause he disagreed over' General de 
Gaulle. Then he became Nelson Rocke- 
feller’s foreign T policy expert. Rocke- 
feller recommended, him to President 
Nixon.- f, v:! v / ;d r;:nc'- "■:;i 

Mr. Kissinger arrived at the White 
House at an appropriate moment. 
Washington, which had experimented 
with Presidential agents before, was 
even more ready for the formula be- 
cause the bureaucracy had become . so 
'swollen. Mr; Kissinger soon realized 
that one of his functions would be to 
drive this bureaucracy, above all the 
State Department, against its inclina- 
tions. 

. He saw that all around the world 
; foreign policy was in the process of 
moving from foreign ministries to the 
'office of the chief of government. What 
■ was occurring in the United States 
was part of a global process. 

■■ . Mr. Kissinger originally regarded his 
primary function as that of eliciting 
options from various Government ex- 
perts and presenting these for Mr. 
Nixon’s choice. The job grew as these 
options dealt with increasingly . im- 
portant matters and Mr. Kissinger be- 
came a roving , negotiator.. \ 

, The growth of his influence inevi- 
tably produced friction with the State 
Department. He had no desire to quar- 
rel with Secretary Rogers, an old friend 
r of Mr. Nixon, , whereas . Mr. Kissinger 
was a German-Jewish immigrant with 
a foreign accent who had previously . 
been linked to Mr. Nixon’s rivals. 

But conflict was inescapable* Cabi- 
- net Secretaries tend to be spokesmen 
: for their own bureaucracies rather than 
Presidential spqkesmen to their bu- 
reaucracies. Nor did. the State Depart- 
ment like Mr. Kissinger dominating 
policy questions. 

Mr. Kissinger contended he didn’t 
formulate policy but; only forced the 
President to come up with alternatives 
on a day-to-day basis as problems 
arose. Mr. Nixon had his own coherent 
philosophy on foreign affairs and didn't 
intend to be anyone’s rubber stamp. 

. The White House developed a new 
kind of blueprint for long-term policy. 
This was featured in 1972 by the Pres- 
idential trip to Peking, which was re- 
garded by Mr. Ntacon as a bifurcation 
in the road, and to Moscow, which was 
regarded as a historical landmark. The 
Chinese option was held as essential 
to America’s Soviet policy. 


rs: III 



FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


• This conception heavily influenced 
. the U;S. attitude during the India-* 
Pakistan war. China supported Paki- 
stan and felt that if the United 'States'? 
reacted against Soviet-backed India (as * 

. it did ineffectually), Peking could ex- , 
pect -American, reaction should China 
be attacked. .. *- ** 

v„ Washington also reckoned Moscow • 
.would get wrong ideas if it felt the 
U.S. was - too weak to react at all for 
-its ally, Pakistan. So the nuclear car- 
rier Enterprise was sent to. the Bay' 
of Bengal as a token warning that/ 
India shouldn’t attack West Pakistan, * 
. It was also believed this would dis- 
courage Egyptian President Sadat : 
from carrying out his promise to start * 
another round of Palestine war. * 
These calculations were part of a 
global concept of American policy. 
They did not seek Indian enmity nor ; 
did they reckon on sudden Chinese fir M 
delity. Washington continued to regard 
Japan as its permanent ally in the' 
Pacific and saw China continuing as' an * 
opponent. 

These decisions, when taken togeth- ,r 
cr, may be regarded as a kind of cli- • 
ma^ in the Presidential method of *’ 
policymaking and cannot yet be. as- 
sessed. Notwithstanding, in many ways 
the Kissinger approach has proven its / 
Value — ultimately depending on wheth- 
er it can wind down the Vietnam war., 
It was the judgment of the Kissinger / 
office — more than a year before the; 
event — that Moscow would pull its im- 
mense military establishment out of ' 
Egypt. It was the Kissinger office ; 
that cooled a potential crisis with Mos- 
cow about a submarine base in Cien- 1 
fuegos, Cuba. It now seeks to jar % 
policymakers into reckoning what may 
happen to Yugoslavia when President 
Tito dies. 

Mr. Kissinger has become an inter- 
national figure. The Assembly of West- 
ern European Union recently discussed 
“the very particular manner in which 
United States foreign policy is con- 
ducted by Dr. Henry Kissinger,” 
adding: “On more than one occasion 
there has been evidence that Dr. Kis- 
singer’s own conduct of foreign affair.* 
has been independent of the State De- 
partment, which may not always have 
been kept informed,” • 

The- point- is there is nothing un* 
constitutional about it. That is simply 
the way Mr. Nixon, who is charged 
with making policy, wants to work, 
Executive diplomacy is practiced in- 
creasingly in other countries. The 
grumbling heard in Foggy Bottom is 
by no means unfamiliar in other twen- 
tieth-century capitals, * 
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Rowland Rmm and Robert Novak 

Factor in Cabinet-Making: 


ossicle ivissmger- 


Connally Clash 


PRESIDENT NIXON has confided 
to political intimates that one reason 
lie did not press John B. Connally to 
become Secretary of State was his con- 
cern that Connally could never work 
harmoniously with Dr. Henry Kis- 
singer, Mr. Nixon’s top foreign policy 
aide. 

As Mr. Nixon views it, a clash of 
powerful personalities, both skilled in 
the underworld wars of competing bu- 
reaucracies, would inevitably break 
out if Connally took over the State De- 
partment while Kissinger remained in 
charge of the National Security Coun- 
cil machinery. 

Mr. Nixon gave the matter much 
thought last fall, when William P. Rog- 
ers, a victim of repeated humiliations 
as Secretary of State, was prepared to 
resign beginning Mr. Nixon’s second 
term. Rogers then changed his mind 
about leaving, partly because of last 
fall’s flurry of press criticism. White 
House aides now believe Rogers will 
stay no longer than one more year. . 

Kissinger is also believed to be plan- 
ning his departure around the end of , 
1973, although developments abroad 
could change that tentative timetable. 
He has informed colleagues at Har- 
vard, which gave him an unprece- 
dented four-year leave of absence with 
full protection of tenure, 1 hat he does 
not plan to ret urn. 

Thus, the grand entrance on the dip- 
lomatic scene of the former Demo- 
cratic governor of Texas may occur 
early in 1974 as the possible spring- 
board for a switch in party registration 
and a run for the Republican presiden- 
tial nomination. This is precisely the 
Connally scenario expected by some 
Nixon-wise White House aides. 

A footnote: Kissinger’s grand strat- 
egy of a peaceful world in which the 
US. controls the balance of world 
power contradicts Connally’s cliauvin- 

WASHINGTON POST 
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istic goal of a world dominated by the 
IT. S., from trade to monetary relation- 
ships to military power. 

The irony of the reform drive 
against the congressional seniority sys- 
tem is that its only possible victim is 
one of the reformers’ favorite commit- 
tee chairmen: Rep. Wright Patman, 
the 79-year-old populist from Texas. 

After much agitation, the reformers 
now seem likely to subject every com- 
mittee chairman to formal endorse- 
ment by the House Democratic caucus. 
The only chairman who might fail that 
test is Patman, whose age, erratic be- 
havior and autocratic methods as 
chairman of the Banking Committee 
will generate opposition votes in the 
caucus. 

However, that’s not at all what the 
outside reformers have in mind. They 
are not so much interested in purging 
erratic, autocratic, old committee 
chairman as in dumping conservative 
chairmen. Thus, the recent broadside 
by Common Cause against the senior- 
ity system does not include Patman in 
its rogues’ gallery of high-handed com- 
mittee chairmen. The reason: Officious 
though he is, Patman’s year-around 
vendetta against the banking industry 
fits the Common Cause line. 

Conservative Rep. W. It. (Bob) Ponge 
of Texas is no winner of House popu- 
larity contests and will receive some 
“no” votes for retention as agriculture 
committee chairman. Some doves will 
vote to remove Rep. F. Edward Hebert 
of Louisiana, personally popular but 
■hawkish, as armed services committee 
chairman, A few southerners might op- 
pose Rep. Charles Diggs of Michigan, a 
black man, to become the new chair- 
man of the District of Columbia com- 
mittee. 

But only the vole on Patman will be 


close, and even he probably will sur- 
vive. 

A footnote: the post of House ma- 
jority whip (No. 3 in the Democratic 
hierarchy), now appointive by the 
speaker, would become elective by the 
caucus where it not for the aggressive 
campaign for whip being waged by lib- 
eral Bep. Phillip Burton of California. 

Even old-line establishment Demo- 
crats believe that since the whip’s job 
has become a stepping-stone to 
speaker, it should be made elective. 
But they don’t want Burton on the 
leadership escalator and would feel in 
comparably safer with Speaker Carl 
Albert’s presumed appointment, Cali- 
fornia Rep. John McFall. They would 
relent, however, if they were certain 
that the caucus would elect a less pas- 
sionate liberal than Burton — say Rep. 
Morris Udall of Arizona. 


The otherwise unfathomable selec- 
tion of Texas politician Anne Arm- 
strong, co-chairman of the Republican 
National Committee, to become a Cabi- 
net-level counselor to President Nixon 
was a hurried move to head off criti- 
cism from women. 

A coalition of women’s groups was 
about to blast Mr. Nixon for failing to 
include any women in the second-term ; 
Cabinet, when the White House hur- 
riedly turned to a stunned Mrs. Arm- 
strong. Though Mrs. Armstrong is an 
effective party politician, nobody 
claims she has the background for a 
job originally designed for the estima- 
ble Dr. Arthur Burns, now chairman of 
the Federal reserve Board. 

<£) 1972, PublJshcrs-Hnll Syndicate 


Kissinger, 


Rogers Shun 
Bids to II lU 

By Jane Denison 

tin llufl Pm;, IiUrrilHlional • 

Despite clamors in Congress 
to find out what, is going on in 
Vietnam and the Paris peace , 
talks, Secretary of State Wil-'; 
liam P. Rogers and presiden-j 
tial adviser Henry A. Kis-j 
singer have refused to testify, 
on Capitol Hill this week. ; 


1 Their refusals, it was 
learned yesterday, were given 
to the chairmen of the Senate j 
Foreign Relations and House: 
Foreign Affairs committees 
shortly after the White House j 

Saturday announced a halt to f 
the heavy bombing of the Ha-' 
noi-Haiphong area and the im- 
pending resumption of peace 
negotiations with North Viet- 
nam Jan. 8. 

“In view of the imminent re- 
newal of the negotiations, the 
secretary does not consider it 
[would be appropriate to meet 
iwilh the committees next 
1 week and believes it would be 
| .more useful to the committees 


to defer the meeting for ai 
short wlvlc,” State Depart- 
ment spokesman Charles W. 
Bvay. said yesterday. 

“The secretary does wish to 
keep the Congress as fully in- 1 
I formed as possible and after 
Congress reconvenes he will 
he in touch.” 

The committees had invited 
Rogers and Kissinger at the 
i height of the 12-day bombing! 
'blitz to appear on Tuesday,! 
the day before the 93d Con- 
gress convenes. ! 

I Though there was no official; 
White House announcement, 
informed administration j 

1 sources said that Kissinger! 


also had declined to appear 
.before the commit tees. He has 
! regularly declined invitations 
to testify before Congress, cit- 
ing “executive privilege.” 

Sen. J. W. Fulbright (D- 
Ark’.), chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, 

1 Kaid he was disappointed but 
i not surprised, 

1 “Pm very sorry that, they 
didn't, feel free to meet with 
the committee and talk about 
the present sit union.” he said 
in an interview. “But that’s 
not unusual. They (the 
.administration) haven’t been! 
disposed to consult with I lie 
Congress for some time.” 
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By JAMES J. WADSWORTH 
and JO POMERANCE 

The SALT arms control agreement is a 
step in the direction of a more secure world. 
But the arms race is not over. 

Indeed, while President Nixon has char- 
acterized the SALT agreements as signifying 
a “new era of mutually agreed restraint,” he 
at the same time ordered full speed ahead on 
new strategic weapons systems. It becomes 
all the more important, therefore, that the 
United States and the Soviet Union press for- 
ward on negogiations on a comprehensive 
test ban— the measure which, above all, 
would signify that the superpowers are se- . 
rious about halting the arms race. 

ONE OF TIIE arguments used by op- 
ponents of a comprehensive test ban agree- 
ment among the nuclear powers is that it 
would eliminate the testing of nuclear de- 
vices for peaceful purposes. 

This opposition is based on the scientific- 
ally valid point that these tests could not be 
permitted since they might bo used for weap- 
ons development to circumvent a test ban 
agreement. It is contended that a total test 
ban would, therefore, force the termination 
of the highly touted U.S. Plowshare Program. 

But the fact is that the once promised 
boon to man of peaceful nuclear explosions 
may be a dangerous and perhaps worthless 
activity. 

There have been two types of industrial 
applications of peaceful nuclear explosions. 

One is for large-scale excavation proj- 
ects, such as forming new harbors, the con- 
struction of canals and the creation of passes 
through mountain ranges for railroad and 
highway routes. 

The second is designed to fracture large 
volumes of rock underground for the purpose 
of recovering natural resources, particularly 
natural gas and oil from shale deposits. 

Other underground applications are for 
the creation of underground storage facilities 
for fuels and waste disposal and the pos- 
sible stimulation of geothermal heat sources 
for electric power production. 

After several years of experience it is 
doubtful that any of these applications has 
proved to be practical. 

^ The United States has halted develop- 
ment of devices for excavation. There have 
been no tests since 1970. In that same year 1 
a government commission concluded that a 
peaceful explosion for creating a new canal 
across the Isthmus of Panama was neither 
technically feasible nor politically acceptable. 
The tests conducted through 1970 showed 
that while radioactive emissions* from these 


mu ii i in q u-’e 

problem. 

Fallout presents not only environmental 
and safety hazards but a political risk as 
well. The Limited Test Ban Treaty of 1963 
prohibits any nuclear blast that causes radio- 
active debris to drift beyond the territorial 
limits of the nation conducting the explosion. 

This is apparently a condition that cannot be 
guaranteed with the excavation type of peace- 
ful explosion. Other excavation projects 
once considered and now cancelled include a 
harbor excavation at Cape Keraudren, Austra- 
lia, and plans to blast a railroad pass through 
mountainous terrain in the U.S. < 

The Plowshare device for the recovery 
of oil, gas and other natural resources has 
also been unproductive. The list of projects 
proposed and later cancelled is long. These 
include Project Sloop— a plan to recover cop- 
per ore; Projects Bronco and Utah— both 
designed for oil shale recovery, and Projects 
Wagon Wheel and WASP— for natural gas 
stimulation. 

Of all these plans and programs promoted 
over the years only a gas stimulation program 
in the Rocky Mountains is now funded by the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

There are three problems associated with 
the concept of natural gas recovery by nu- 
clear explosion— economic, technical and en- 
vironmental. The program can be economic- 
ally viable only if the price of natural gas 
increases considerably over the present mar- 
ket. To reduce the radiation received by con- 
sumers, the gas from the nuclear-stimiilated 
well must be diluted with gas from other 
sources at least tenfold before being shipped, i 
a requirement that many experts consider 
impractical. 

The full program for gas recovery calls 
for the detonation of 4,000 nuclear devices of 
1000 kilotons each in 1,000 wells over a 20- 
year period. The regions where the explosions 
are to take place— Colorado, Utah, New Mexi- 
co, Wyoming and Arizona— contain areas of 
high natural rock stress. It has not been 
established that these nuclear blasts won’t 
cause earthquakes. 

PEACEFUL EXPLOSIONS can also 
cause the proliferation of nuclear weapons 
capability. Several near-nucicar powers, such 
as India, Israel, Japan and even less tech- 
nically sophisticated nations such as Brazil, 
arc understandably interested in whatever 
benefits may be produced by the peaceful 
uses of nuclear energy. 

But any nation could conceivably test 
nuclear weapons under the guise of peaceful- 
uses programs requiring nuclear explosions. ■ 

And who can be sure that any nation might 
not attempt to develop , nuclear weapons to 
meet a real or mifijimH ifiFPSf- W iM 
ity or tit Mil ipterpatipna! prestige 


tests had been reduced! Mteul m% M * of? & tofiWW# jpterpatipnai prestige 
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and power. 

The evidence is persuasive that the Plow- 
share programs may be more trouble than 
they arc worth. The excavation program has 
been hailed without achieving technically 
suitable devices for application. Nor have 
ways been found to overcome the safety, 
political and international problems. 

On balance, the entire program is simply 
not promising enough to impede the complet- 
ion of a total nucleaF test ban. No provision 
for continued Plowshare device development 
should be contained in a test ban agreement 
since the chances of weapons application are 
too high and the potential benefits of these 
devices as peaceful explosions are low. 

UNTIL THE BENEFITS of peaceful nu- 
clear explosion are conclusively established, 
the nuclear powers should declare a mora- 
torium on these explosions as part of a com- 
prehensive ban on all . tests.A careful evalu- 
ation could be conducted by an international 
'authority, perhaps the International Atomic 


Agency, to determine under what conditions 
peaceful explosions could be conducted in the 
future, if at all. 

Now that the American people have given 
President Nixon the “four more years he 
wanted, lie should move forward to negoti- 
ate a ban on all nuclear tests. 

The name of the Plowshare program was, 
of course, inspired by a Biblical passage from 
Isaiah, “They shall beat their swords into 
plowshares, and their spears into prunning 
hooks; nation shall not lift up sword against 
(nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more.” The true spirit of that ancient admon- 
ition can best be realized by not allowing our 
modern-day Plowshare to stand in the way 
of the pursuit of peace. 

$ sjs # 

Mr. Wadsworth was the chief U.S. nego- 
tiator at the Geneva disarmament conferences 
in the late 1950s and early 60s. Mrs . Pomer - 
ance is a consultant to the chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations subcommittee on 
arms control and international organization. 
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Press Curbs Stir Fleet Street 


Search at Magazine 
Poses New Issue 
on Freedoms 


By ALVIN SHUSTER 

Special to The New York Times 

, LONDON, Dec. 25— Some four 
•weeks ago, at 10:30 in the 
imorning, two Scotland Yard 
'men walked into the offices of 
ithe obscure Railway Gazette, a 
monthly publication with a cir- 
culation of 12,000. After pro- 
ducing a search warrant, they 
proceeded to spend nearly three 
hours opening filing cabinets 
and desks for clues concerning 
a leak of a Government docu- 
ment on proposed changes in 
the country’s railway network. 

• The incident is stirring a 
national controversy and rais- 
ing new questions about the 
"relationship between the Gov- 
ernment and the press. Mem- 
bers of Parliament and the press 
, described the search as a sinis- 
ter blow to the freedom of the 
press. And Richard Hope, the 
Gazette’s editor, charged last 
week that his telephone had 
been bugged by the police. 

The dispute, which has in- 
volved Prime Minister Heath 
in parliamentary exchanges, is 
the latest in a series focusing 
on Fleet Street, Britain’s publish- 
ing district. The Sunday Times 
[of London, which printed the 
'rail report, was recently stopped 
by a court from publishing a 
definitive article on (he deform- 
ing drug, thalidomide, on] 
ground it might influence nc-' 
gnHntinns for r.rlMcment of n 
suit for damage* by the drug's, 
victims. : 

Stringent Legal Restraints j 
British - editors, of course, 
recognize that they operate 
under much more stringent 


legal restraints than their col-* 
leagues in the United States. 
There is no written constitu- 
tion, for example, containing 
provisions for freedom of the, 
press. 1 

Accordingly, newsmen here 
often look with envy at the 
freedom enjoyed by American 
reporters, despite recent court 
decisions against the press in 
the United States. Libel laws,. 
1 the rules of contempt, the 
. claims of parliamentary privi- 
lege and the laws covering 
secrets are all much tougher 
in Britain. 

The case of Wiliam T. Farr, 
the Los Angeles journalist now 
: in jail for refusing to reveal 
; his sources, dramatically illus- 
- trates the differences. During 

■ the Charles. Manson murder 
trial in 1970,. Mr. Farr wrote 
in an article that one of' the 
Manson “family.” had confessed 
to a plan to kill Richard Burton; 

: Elizabeth Tavlor and Frank 
Sinatra. Mr. Farr then refused 
to reveal who had told him. 

Tn Britain. Mr. Farr or his 
editor would probably have 
been arrested' within an hour 
after that article appeared on 
the streets, not necessarily to 
be questioned on his sources, 

' hut on the grounds that his 
report was prejudicial to the 
defendants and hence was in 
! contempt of court. Reporters 
here may report only what is 

■ said at a trial, and may not 
! go beyond it. 

No Protection for Newsman 
If Mr. Farr had been called 
before a court here to reveal 
I his sources, there would have 
» been no doubt about the out* 
room. He would either inlk or 
gtv to inti. There is no legal 
1 precedent to protect a newsman 
j who asserts that his informn- 
I Horn was given in confidence.] 
The press here has learned! 
from hitler experience the) 
limits on its scope. Twenty] 


years ago, for example, Sylves- 
ter Bolam, editor of The Daily 
Mirror, went to jail for three 
months for articles on a pend- 
ing murder trial. Nine years 
ago, two reporters, Reg Foster 
and Brendan Muiholland, went] 
to prison for refusing to reveal 
their news sources to an offir j 
cial inquiry into a spy ring. 

The dispute over the Gazette | 
raid, which Mr. Heath defended I 
in the House of Commons, also 
underscores the restraints on 
newsmen. So few Government 
documents get out without a 
minister’s approval that the 
circulation of one stirs a huge 
inquiry. 

“There are so many classified 
documents floating around in 
Washington that nobody pays 
any attention any more, unless 
it is really big,” said one editort 
here. “One document floats] 
around here — an innocuous one; 
at that — and they call in Scot-^ 
land Yard, produce search war- 
rants and touch off a major 
controversy.” 

Eyes on the United States 

Against this background of 
their own problems, British 
editors are viewing with ex- 
treme interest the events in 
the United States after the 
Supreme Court decision hold- 1 
ing that the First Amendment* 
did not exempt journalists from 
the obligation to testify before 
grand juries whether or not 
they were protecting their 
sources. 

“We regret what we see go- 
ing on there,” said Anthony 
Howard, a former Washington 
correspondent and now the 
editor of The New maximum, 
”| f ve nlwnyn felt: It was far 
easier to be n reporter tn 
Washington thnn In London,** 

“Small things illustrated it 
all for me,”, he went on. “Take 
that State Department book 
with all the home phone num- 
bers of every official. Try and 

36 


call a Foreign Office man out- 
side the press office at night 
or on the weekend. You’ll never 
get his number. 

“Another example is the 
budget. You actually get briefed 
on the thing before it’s an- 
nounced. A Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whispers an innocent 
word about the budget before 
he speaks in the House and' 
he’s out of a job.” 

Other newsmen who have’ 
{worked both sides of the Atlan- 
tic agree. Here, for example, a 
'reporter usually has trouble 
| getting into any Government 
building, from the Ministry of 

Newsmen Have Far 
More Restrictions 
Than in U.S. 


Defense to the Department of 
Environment, without a specific 
appointment with an official. 

“British officials remain espe- 
cially secretive, and particularly 
sensitive to the idea that any- 
thing that they say or do might 
be discussed by the public that 
they are supposed to serve,” 
(said Joe Rogaly of The Finan- 
cial Times. “Anyone who has 
lived and worked in America 
knows the difference: it is like 
night and day.” 

The reluctance of British of- 
ficials to speak frankly to the 
press is backed by strong legal 
powers, particularly the 60- 
year-old Official Secrets Act, 
which guards the Government 
from overzealous newsmen. Un. 
like laws in the United States, 
the act makes no distinction 
between security information 
and other Government cloeti* 
ments, 

tn the com*!?* af tiw Inquiry 
Into the rail report, for ex- 
ample, Harold Evans, (be editor 
of The Sunday Times, was also 
visited by policemen who Mtg-» 
gested that he might face pro-' 
sccution under the Secrets' 
Law. Calling the inquiry aj 
“sinister farce,” The Sunday] 
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Times said it was intolerable would be an official secret, on newsmen here, who again 
that the raids should follow Even gardeners working for the cite the relative freedom of 

publication of a document that Government must sign a pledge American newsmen to say just Wl - _ n rmintrlrc 

has " no rc,cva " CR whatever to under the act. about what they wish "about _ ^cited'by editorsZe U 


national security.' 1 
Secrecy Even About Trees 


There is no doubt among! public officials, 


| editors on Fleet Street, for ¥£j *^Tt T S 'm^asier to coliect I ^ leTsUtus ^ they' do ! 
! ample, that thev would hnvi* under Brifkh law and nuhlir I . .. ^ -■ ! 


it now stands the ? mple ’ tbat tbc y would have under British law, and public hn^he^TJnited 
‘L been promptly failed if thev figures and others often win m .. th . e Umt ?° 


States. The re- i 


Secrets Law makes it a crime hadHpubSSed^nvtl^e" resell lanirLmaee* thCI " S ° ften ^ sult is an inbred mistrust of 
i 0 «fl^ lis i 1 „ an Z t A i . ng a " tro , m blin./the'penta jn pape rs XhTXhave had a oar- the pres^on the part of many 


partmenf^unless'its rciwsc has tjcularly inhibiting effect’ on | ” “ cnt minisler „ 

been authorized. Charles Win- V fLVrmL !" the « ccret ? thc P ress m investigative re- ; k own t0 bo f r | en( j|y with re- 
tour. the editor of The Evening fXrmX w JX f '° W ? f P OTt '- ng ^°-rX- u a ! porters, he is somehow regarded 
Standard, who has long cam- doubtful J d,t ° rs I 0 ™ 1 * 1 tl0n involving officiais. A news- • ^ t| dd Journal f sts in 

paigned for changes in the k lc « ,s a ' P^Per wouid rarely accuse an , editor put it 

law, has often noted that even; L°" wouId make Ilfe eas,er for ° ff,c,al ,. of wrongdoing unless “are not the types ministers 


resem- large damages 


Such laws have had a par- 


the press on the part of many 
senior officials. 1 


known to be friendly with re- 
porters, he is somehow regarded! 
as rather odd. Journalists in 
general, as one editor put it* 
“are not the types ministers 
feel they would normally have 
down for the weekend.*’ 


iiuivu uiai fh /*> m 1 * • • ♦ j . * « , aiv llVb luu tyuw iimiuivia 

,rinwn n r b , Cr t a trCCS bI ° W ," Th = severe libel laws are also Against the offender ? cl th ? y 'Y2 u,d n0 / ma J l .Y have 

(down in a park durmg a gale a constant sourcc of restraint crucial distinction down for the weekend. 1 ’ 

THE GUARDIAN, Manchester 

DAVIT) FAIR! 1 ALL and IIELLA PICK on Europe’s latest East/ West talks 

SALT oe tihe disaFicneirs 9 tai 


rniiE paradox about Mutual 
and Balanced Force 
Reductions — a piece of dip- 
lomatic jargon as irritating as 
SALT is appealing — is that 
although nearly everyone in 
NATO wants to talk about 
them, the prospect of the 
talks actually succeeding 
makes a lot of people dis- 
tinctly nervous. 

This nervousness is concen- 
trated, as one would expect, 
among the military men 
rather than the politicians. 
And it is based on the. simple 
arithmetical facl that if you 
have two numbers, one bigger 
than thc other by a certain 
ratio, reducing each of them 
by thc same absolute amount 
Increases the ratio. 

It happens that all the 
obvious numerical indicators 
by which vone might compare 
thc military strength of NATO 
with that of the Warsaw Pact 
in Northern and Central 
E u rope — tna npo wer , d iv.isi ons , 
tanks, or aircraft— show a 
heavy advantage for the 
Eastern Block. And the same 


r i. t U j L j t. ■ V‘yJ t 

some American congressmen 
still objected to the V. 
discrepancy. V 


34-motion European .Security 
Conference. Thc NATO coun- 
tries only agreed to come lo 


If one does use straight Helsinki after years of pres- 
arithmctical comparisons sure from thc Communist 
balanced” has to mean block and even if the con- 
“ proportional,” which iinmc- fercncc is convened this sum- 
dialely gives thc Warsaw mcr they are determined to 
Pact negotiators something to get a carefully worded 


complain 


unreasonably. And that is 
just a. start. If one talks in 
terms of proportional with- 
drawals of, say, American and 
Russian troops from Central 
Europe, one lot would he pull- 
ing hack n few hundred miles 
to their bases in the Soviet 
Union while the others were 
airlifted 3,000 miles across 
thc North Atlantic. 

NATO commanders arc 
already worried by the com- 
parative weakness of their 
conventional forces and what 
they regard as complacency 
among some members of the 
alliance. As. soon as they 
start trying to think what 
MBFK might actually mean, 


however agenda that will not prevent 


them from bringing up ques* 


w*ii. iyfD.LJI 

agenda items to work towards 
breaking down existing 
barriers. 

Thev want to talk about 
expanding East-West trade 
and other exchanges. They 
oppose thc idea of a per* 
manent organisation on the 
grounds that this could lead 
to unwarranted interference 
in internal affairs. On .the . 


lions of freer flow of people " 0 ther hand, they want 


and information. 

• Thc preparatory talks have 
made little headway beyond 
establishing reasonably good 


fidencc building” measures, 
such as mutual advance 
notice of troop movements. 
Russia, as well as most 


relations.. Rumania sought to ( NATO countries, are agreed 


assert its independence of the 
Warsaw Pact, and to ensure 
that neither these consulta- 
tions, nor thc security con- 
ference itself, would be con- 
ducted on a block to block 
basis. The NATO countries 
and thc Warsaw block' say 
they accept this premise. Per- 
haps thc most interesting 
phenomenon of this initial 
phase has been the degree to 
which the- nine members of 


HfDl’JV ill l£ III dUUUtllJ iUfiMl, . , t-. r, 1,,,,.,, 

they get even more worried. " tbc cnlaiged ELC h< c 
They fear that thc end result a S ecl Jo cooper ate. 


might be a lopsided dis- 


is true to 


lesser extent armament which left NATO 


even if one compares tnc simultaneously less able to 
NATO forces with the Soviet defend herself and less con- 
Union on its own. For vinccd of the. need, to do so. 
example, the Institute of Y,ct they have to admit that ■ 
Strategic Studies* count of if SUC h negotiations could 
main battle tanks on these eventually prompt some 


fronts shows that NATO has 

6.000 and the Warsaw Pact 

10.000 (of which 10,000 uro 
Russian). 


measure of real disarmament, . 
as opposed l.o merely shuffling 
the military pieces around, or 
even just help to build mutual 


Such crude comparisons, of confidence in each other’s’ 
course, may give only the peaceful intentions, they 
vaguest idea of the true should be worth trying. Even 


military balance in a such a small thing as an agreC- 
nart irular area Rut nient to tel1 tbe Other side 

unfortunately that’is not the about major troop movements 
point. Thc SALT negotiations in advance would be useful, 
have demonstrated over thc . , . - 

past two and a half years how fPHE Finns can breathe a 
difficult it is to escape, in A sigh of relief and, for a 
this sort of bargaining, from mont h relax their internal 

S of 1)ly ro C ^ ng ‘comparable 'If, ^n^nts. Tire 
objects on each side. Qualita- preparatory talks for a con- 
tive differences were allowed fercnce on European Security 
for in SALT to some extent; and cooperation have been 
for example when the Ameri- recessed, and many of thc 


cans agreed to allow the 
Russians a higher number of 
missile launchers because 
many Of their own were fitted 
with MIltipUH independently 
SftRUHMlPd Rut 


visiting diplomatic firemen, 
who .came to help their 
Ambassadors, are leaving for 
home. 

They leave wHhmit any 
firm tfoetaton on the nronosed 


In the past few days the 
conference representatives 
began to work at the organisa- 
tional aspect of the main con- 
ference. This subject will be 
resumed, along with' detailed 
examination of the agenda in 
mid-January. So far. there is 
agreement that the confer- 
ence should be held in three 
stage*, opening with a Foreign 
Ministers’ meeting, then break, 
ing up into working commis- 
sions, and concluding with an- 
other high-level meeting. But 
they have not yet decided how 
many commissions there 
should be. 

Quite a few gaps will have 
to be bridged before agree- 
ment can be reached on an 
agenda for the security con- 
ference, The Russians want 
to put all the emphasis on 
a declaration of principles 
guiding relations between 
European States in thc hope 
that this will establish the 
status quo in Europe. And 
they would like to back this 
with tho establishment Of 0 

permanent body, Thu 
Western countries see no way 
ft? getting mU of the declara- 
tion of principles, but intend 
to me other conference 


that questions of military, 
security should best be dis- 
cussed at thc M tt t u a 1 
Balanced Force Reduction 
negotiations which will be 
conducted in . parallel. 
Rumania, as well as some of 
the smaller Western coun- 
tries,' would prefer the 
security conference to 
negotiate on military ques- 
tions. But they will not get 
their way. . Switzerland, 
assuming its traditional role 
of neutral and mediator, is 
suggesting the security con- 
ference should set up a 
mechanism for settling dis- 
putes between European 
States. There is a great deal 
more to discuss when the Hel- 
sinki talks resu m e on 
January 15. 


WASHINGTON POST 
31 December 1972 

Charges by IPX 

ZURICH— The Interna- 

tional Press Institute in its 
annual review accused the 
U.S. government of trying to 
"chip away” at press free- 
dom through the threat and , 
use of court action. It said:/ 
“The intention . , is. to 
make the journalist timid in 
yesearim m \M fftgltfi fiWj 
tbe pultfta aevvem* when 
confronted by a reporter 
asking for them. . . 
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NEW. REPUBLIC 
16 December 1972 

f\s There a Way to Eradicate the Opium Poppy? 

The Heroin Supply Problem 


by Peter J. Ognibene : 

There's no business like the illicit drug business. ber that worldwide seizures of heroin and morphine 

Peasants harvest by hand the poppy fields of Asia to base had increased from 7.3 tons in 1970 to 21.6 tons in 

collect the raw opium which they sell for $12 to $32 a 1971; 1972 seizures were said to be running at twice 

kilogram, depending on its quality. A simple chemical those of last year. Turkey limited cultivation of the 

process converts 10 kilograms of opium into a kilo- opium poppy to four provinces this year and will ban 

gram of heroin which can bring retail, sales on the it altogether next year. Paraguay extradited to the 

streets of New York of a quarter of a million dollars. United Stales a man alleged to have headed an opern- 

With illicit opium production estimated to be in excess • . tjon which smuggled three to six tons of heroin into 
of a million kilograms a year, the heroin trade has a the US, but the cabinet committee did not report that 
$25 billion a year potential , roughly the annual sales jiis ring had been put out of business. Thailand staged, 
of General Motors and more than the gross national a well-publicized but allegedly phony burning of 

product of Switzerland. Most illicit opium is thought thousands of pounds of opium. 

not to enter the international market. Progress will probably continue to be measured by 

Heroin, traffic has been supported by legitimate such episodes, but incremental steps can be counter- 

American businesses which supply the products used acted. Higher prices for raw opium could turn sub- 

lo distribute the drug. Two years ago the House Select . stantial amounts now retained for local consumption 
Committee on Crime documented one corporation's into international traffic. The governments of Burma, 

sales of small (1 V 2 inches square) "glassinc" envelopes Thailand and Laos have no control over the so-called 

to a stationery store in Harlem. They are sometimes ' "Golden Triangle" where most of the world's illicit 

used by stamp collectors but more often used as heroin opium is now grown. Similar situations obtain in 

bags. Of the company's 1969 production of 152 million Afghanistan and Pakistan which produce about 12 

of these envelopes, 140 million were sold to New York percent of the world supply of illicit opium. The cabi- 

City businesses. The Harlem stationery store probably net committee estimates it costs about $4000 to set up 

did not sell the 52 million it bought to philatelists. a "laboratory" which can process 100 kilograms of 

Quinine hydrochloride and mannite are two of the heroin a week. Even if we succeed in getting those 

materials used to "cut" or dilute pure heroin. A typical nations, suclyas Paraguay, which are used as trans- 
formula might be three ounces of mannite and two shipment points to stop their heroin traffic, labora- 

lablespoon;; of quinine lo an ounce of heroin. Quinine lories could be quickly set up in the remote Asian 

of course has a legitimate use as an anti-malarial drug, areas where opium is grown, and new channels of 

and mannite has been used as a children's laxative. distribution — "direct from factory to you" — could be 

Crime committee investigators found Quinine and established. By the time we catch on to the changed 

mannite readily purchasable (at high prices) in several pattern, a new one might have replaced it. It hap- 

New York drugstores. One Harlem pharmacy has sold pened before when we thought the key to controlling 

40,000 ounces of quinine, buying it for $3 an ounce heroin was the Turkey-Marscilles-Ncw York route: the 

ami selling i( for up lo $35, while also moving an in- so-called French connection. Now most of the illicit 

credible four tons of mannite at $5 a pound. Malaria opium is grown in the Golden Triangle. If the com- 

nnd constipation have little lo do with these sales. mittee's estimate for heroin seizures in 1972 is correct, 

Stopping the sale of glassine envelopes might have officials will have succeeded in capturing four percent 
a temporarily disruptive effect on the heroin trade, but of the world's illicit opium crop. 

other means of packaging, such as gelatin capsules; .In spite of the magnitude of the heroin supply prob- 
l,ln * ,1 ^ c their place. Quinine and mannite could be lem, the step-up in heroin seizures has apparently had 

replaced by other diluents such as lactose and dex- some effc.ct. The price of heroin on the street has gone 

Irose. To present an obstacle lo drug trafficking one up while the purity has gone down; undercover agents 

must eliminate the source of supply. have reported difficulty in purchasing the drug. Nob 

1 he war against the supply of heroin has so far been son Gross, the State Department's senior adviser on 

more a series of skirmishes than an albout offensive, international narcotics matters, believes that a "shttfl* 

but it has had its successes. The Cabinet Committee / age of drugs, will then tend to drive addicts into treat- 
on Internationa] Narcotics Control reported in Septem- ment; as well as prevent them from addicting others 
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9 who might be tempted to experiment vyith the drug/' whole 24 hours. There is three shift changes , . , f 
There seems to be some truth in Gross' statement: the . •* . , ■ 

number of heroin users in treatment .has increased A woman from the same community described what 
appreciably in the past year. But there is a darker view. happens when heroin activity is reported to the police: 
The addict who has been feeding his $40 or $50 a day ; . j 

habit by crime may increase his criminal activities to .. We have seen people buy and sell the dope. We 
cover the. higher costs of getting heroin. Some might * have seen them* bring the dope in. We call the 
turn to barbiturates or other drugs. More might seek . police department. They ask. your name, phone 
a drug rehabilitation program/ such as methadone ti ; number, and what apartment you are in. |. .. In the 
maintenance, only to stave off the pain of withdrawal ’.[{ , meantime if you go around police headquarters 
until street heroin becomes available at cheaper prices. j you will find my name there about 50,(|00 times. } 
Dick Gregory used to say: "If a twelve-year>-old kid * I called and they ask your name. Firsf I [wouldn't 
ini Chicago can find a dope pusher, why can't the tell them- They tell the addicts somehow. They 
cops?" Now he talks about nine-year-olds on heroin. come to your house and do things to you. They j 
Sometimes police arrest heroin pushers only to find / push your door in, and they beat your children up 
their hard work frustrated by other elements of the ; or they give your children a needle. 1 | 

criminal justice system. Take the matter of bail. In the v : * y j 

southern (judicial) district of New York during the In April the Justice Department established a "hcr- 
1960s, there were 121 bail forfeitures, and 77 of them oin hotline": a toll-free number (800-368 -$363) which 

| were by persons facing narcotics charges. These 77 citizens can call from anywhere in the United Statesjo 

forfeited bails totaled $836,200. Even a drastic increase : report suspected narcotics traffic without revealing 
in bail for persons arrested as narcotics couriers has - their own identity. Although 33,000 phone calls were 
had little effect. A US attorney told the House Select received in its first three-and-a-half months of opern- 

Commitlee on Crime that bails for South American tion, only 5200 were considered "serious calls." These 

couriers had gone higher than $100,000 but that "every ,i calls, in turn, led to the arrest of 14 persons and the 
South American that's been arrested in the past three i seizure of four-and-a-half kilograms of ! marijuana, 
years {1967-70] . . . who has posted cash bail, and I i *3300 doses* of LSD but only two grams ofheroin. The 
can't think of anyone who has done anything but post Justice Department has awarded a Madison Avenue 

cash bail, every single one of them is a fugitive/' firm a $124,000 contract to publicize the hotline. 

The law enforcement problem cannot be laid en« * "Once the opium poppy is cut and the opium gum 

tirely on the doorstep of the courts however. The is diverted to the illicit market and processed into her- 

Knapp Commission hearings in -New York found that oin," concludes one General Accounting Office study, 

some police officers there were being paid off by drug ; "it is a formidable task to prevent the heroin from cn- 
traffickers, an odious alliance that has led to a complete tering the United States." The Bureau of Narcotics and 

breakdown in law enforcement in some communities. Dangerous Drugs and the Customs Bureau have made 

One resident told the House committee about police ■ modest increases in their worldwide strength, and 
pay-offs in his South Bronx neighborhood: 1 diplomatic efforts are being made to induce other* 

! : governments to cooperate in eradicating illicit opium 

You sec a squad car come up. You know where the cultivation. These efforts, unfortunately, have so far 

building is so you see a squad car come up. One been unsuccessful because the governments of Burmq, 

of them will get out of the car and go in the base- Thailand and Laos, for example, cannot control the 

: ment, go in the hallway, or go in the back of the Golden Triangle Where remnants of Chiang Kai-shek's 

i store and they will stand there talking for a while * defeated* army rule the opium trade like "warlords" 

1 and then come back and get in the car and this is a (to use one government official's characterization), 

regular. routine all the way down. . . . You under- If the US is to face up to the magnitude of the heroin 

stand, like there is three shifts. Every shift must supply problem, it will have to realize the limits of the 

get his pay, no o.ne shift for the whole term, the j conventional methods it is now using and consider 
• . some unconventional ones. If American reconnais- 

sance satellites can pinpoint the location of Russian 
missiles, might they not also be able to locate opium 
^ fields? If the governments responsible for opium- 

growing areas cannot control them, the United States 
• might be able to assist these nations with its tech- 
nology and resources. We used defoliants and other 
chemical agents to destroy trees in Vietnam; perhaps 
• that same technology might be used to destroy the 
opium poppy. The heroin’ supply is too vast to.be 
controlled by ordinary means. , I ‘ 
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THE ECONOMIST DECEMBER 23 , 1 972 

TS115 cxaac® that wasn't 

t j ' 

■ The Russians, as well as Henry Kissinger and the North Vietnamese, , 

V had better look at the consequences of more war in Vietnam 


There is no reason that a liberal should accept why the 
two Vietnams ought to be reunited until it has been 
shown that a majority of the people in both of them, or 
at least of those in the south, wish it to. be so. Until 
that happens, a liberal would add, South Vietnam should 
have a government of its own based on some sort of 
reasonably accurate measurement of the preferences of the 
South Vietnamese. Most people in the west would accept 
those principles, as principles ; after ail, it is what they 
say about that other divided nation, Germany, and they 
would be outraged if one half of Germany sent its army 
into the other half in order to insist on putting its own 
preferred sort of government into power there. The 
difference in Vietnam is the reluctance of so many people 
to apply these principles as the necessary test of the terms 
on which the war is ended. It was imprecision in applying 
this test that led Mr Kissinger to say on October 26th 
that “ peace is at hand,” when it turns out that it was 
not. The same imprecision is now making many bone- 
weary people say that he should nevertheless embrace in 
December the consequences of what he let his eye slide 
over too easily in October. 

. By sending his bombers back north of the 20th parallel 
this week, and losing quite a lot of them, President Nixon 
has reverted to the argument of force to end the war. 
He is using the means at his disposal, as the North Viet- 
namese used die means at their disposal when they sent 
their army over the 17th parallel in the spring. They 
employed the firepower carried by their army ; he is using 
the firepower of his air force. The pictures from An 
Loc and Quang Tri show that there is not much difference 
between them in what they do to the places where the 
artillery shells or the bombs fall. But there is a fundamen- 
tal difference, and it should be recognised, between the 
purposes for which Mr Nixon and the North Vietnamese 
politburo are using the different sorts of power available 
to them. Mr Nixon is using the argument of force to try 
to get the North Vietnamese to agree that the next 
government of South Vietnam should be chosen by a more 
or less vinlnuT-firr Heel ion. The. North Vietnamese arc 
vising their sort of force to try to insist that that govern- 
ment should itself be the product of the further violence 
which they and their friends in the south v'ould bring 
to bear after a. nominal ceasefire. These are the two very 
different meanings that lay concealed beneath the skin of 
the agreement that seemed so close in October. 1 . 

Mr Kissinger, and those who hoped he was right, had 
their eyes fixed on the passage in clause 4 of the agree- 
ment which said that “the internal matters” of South 
Vietnam were to* be settled between " the two South 
Vietnamese parties.” By saying that, North Vietnam 
seemed to be renouncing its own claim to decide what 
should happen in the south ; and if the North Vietnamese 
*kcpt out of it all there was little doubt that the non 1 - 
combiuilists would win a large majority in the election* 

. Prcsidcni Thicu has long been offering to hold after the 
ccascfircl It is true, of course, that clause 1 of the agree- 

40 


merit pdid due respect to the unity of Vietnam. But it 
was hoped that that was the equivalent of the letter the 
west Germans have sent to the east Germans about 
German unity, a formal but at the moment non-operative 
reminder of their right to bring the subject up again later 
j on. If North Vietnam carried out its promise (clause 
7) to withdraw its troops from Laos and Cambodia, and 
I if its men in South ; Vietnam had a real team of truce 
supervisors watching over them, it seemed that the North 
Vietnamese army could be more or less neutralised. And 
from 1 965 onwards the removal of the North Vietnamese 
intervention has been the main argument used to justify 
the American intervention. i 

I That was the pattern Henry Kissinger thought he saw 
j in the agreement, but Le Due Tho plainly saw a different 
. one. It has been known for some time — from Cosvn-6, 
the document the communist headquarters issued in mid- ( 
September — that the Vietcong has been telling its men to 
organise undercover squads for a campaign of “ tyrant 
elimination, abduction and assassination ” after the cease- ; 
fire. Mr Thicu’s army and police force could probably ; 
cope with that if North Vietnam’s 14 regular divisions’ 
really did stay out of the war. But the sort of inter-; 
national inspection system the North Vietnamese turn out , 
to have been calling for makes it highly unlikely that they , 
ever intended. tp stay out of it. They apparently proposed' 
a total of 250 men for the whole of Indochina, only half 
of whom would actually be allowed to travel around the 
countryside, and even those few would have had to rely 
for, transport on the people they wanted to inspect. • 

• 1 . , i ; h 

Two states in one nation 

It would be a bad joke, if the old control commission . 
set up in 1954 had not stopped people laughing about 
supervisors who supervise nothing. Such a handful of. 
inspectors could not possibly know what General Giap’s 
men were doing in South Vietnam, let alone check that 
they had got out of Laos and Cambodia, This is hot the 
proposal of men who, in the Guardian’s bland phrase on 
Wednesday, ** know that they , . . cannot win.” It seems 
only loo likely that North Vietnam’s leaders wanted 
nobody watching their' army while, it pursued its own 
definition of victory in the south after the last Americans 
had left. The question of the supervisory force is not in' 
itself the one last decision that Mr Kissinger says the 
North Vietnamese still have to take. That decision is to 
leave the politics of the south to the southerners, within 
the procedures already agreed to in October ; but the 

powers of the supervisors arc a decisively important test 
of whether North Vietnam is really ready for that. | 
What Mr Nixon is still trying to get is the Vietnamese 
version of whnt Hefr Bmmlt hftg seated /nr in Germany t • 
the acceptance by North Vietnam’S leaders that there 
are “two states within one nation.” The North VicN 
namese went part of the way to accepting that in October, 
when they dropped the idea that the United States should 
remove Mr Thicu from power, and put a cqaHtion govern- < 
ment in his place, before they would agree to a ceasefire. 
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But they will still be evading the central issue so long a j r 1Q71 

they refuse to accept any real limitations oi what Th \irl ^ ■■■■■•■* 

army can do after a ceasefire. Perhaps they are trying to! n -px t px { 

take advantage <?f the difficult moment Mr Nixon has LORgrCSS DemailUS POSCC 
created for himself just before Christmas, by allowing i : t 

the expectations of peace to outrun reality and the wives Whatever its impact cm the negotiating position of [h 
and mothers to think that the American prisoners w<ire tIie otlier side * lt ls now cJear that President Nixon’s 

as good as home. Perhaps they believe that 'the new 32 -day aerial blitz against North' Vietnam has had a 

Senate, with two more Democrats in it, (will cut off: backlash at home that cannot but affect the American/ 

funds for the war. But they know that, if that docs not! bargaining stance. When Henry Kissinger returns to the V. 

happen, Mr Nixon is pretty well free from political cdn 4 Paris talks > he wil1 Iiave > in additi on to Presidents Nixon • 

straints at home until 1974 or 1975, when ,hc will want andThieu, an aroused Congress looking over his shoulder. • 

to start making his preparations for America’s biccntin-, Republican Senator Snxbe’* prediction last; week that • 
ary ; and although he is not going to makd it his policy 1 " a!l hcU k u> hreak loosc ” llnles « ,ho prc;;idcnt ! 

to bomb them back into the stone age— that Wat phrase chan » cs cm,rse in lndw:hina W cars 10 bc ™ stai ” cd h 7 • 

used years ago, by one foolish American general, and 1 so lho an « ry mood in which Con 8 rcss has convened. The 

--1 a » • .1 •! .. !. Democratic majority in both houses hag gone on record : 

demanding an immediate end to American involvement 
in the Vietnam conflict. Leaders in both houses have 
warned that unless a settlement is speedily negotiated ' 
— by Inauguration Day on Jan. 20, according to Senator .. 
Fulbright — Congress will move to cut off further funds 1 
for the war effort. 1 

Even members of his own party are faltering in their v ! 
support of the President’s policy. Senator Percy of , 
Illinois could not muster more than a 16 -to -10 vote 
among Republican Senators in support of Mr. Nixon’s ‘ 
efforts 4, to end the tragic conflict in Indochina now 
through a negotiated settlement,” Senator Saxbe, whose, 
defection was early and notable, spoke for many In both 
parties when he cited the indignation of “the average 
upright American who’s had enough.!’ 

It is beyond dispute that, as Administration spokesmen 
. . _ have taken pains to point out, this ugly division docs 

Mr Nixon and Mr Brezhnev. If the United qtates provides not offer the most favorable basis for American partici- 

the help that Russia needs to overcome the inefficiency, pationjn the coming negotiations. The fault, however; 

of its economy, and. underwrites the political division of does not lie with the critics whose patience has been . 

Europe, the assumption is that the Soviet Union will help,' tried beyond endurance through four long years. It rests , 

among other things, to end the .Vietnam war in a way rather with a President who has sacrificed his most ; 

compatible witfy Mr Nixon’s definition of peace with precious bargaining asset — the confidence and support * ! . 

honour. It is hard to imagine Mr Nixon quietly proceeding of a free people — by arrogantly disregarding the Con-, 

with his part of that understanding if |thc Russians gross 'and ordering military actions that have horrified 

continue to help the North Vietnamese to make the other the civilized world. ' 

part impossible: if the centrepiece of Mr ISfixon’s second Mr. Nixon can regain the unity and self-respect this • 
term has to be a choice between continued war in nation desperately needs by abandoning the dangerous / 
Vietnam and the acceptance of defeat, Th'at is not how illusion that negotiation through terror is the same 

Mr Nixon wanted his next four years to bcJ The Vietnam as negotiating from strength and by sending Mr. Kissin- , 

war stretches out its consequences into manly parts of the S cr t0 Parls ’with instructions to seek an accord that 

world. That is why it has been so long and terrible a war, w *d guarantee the speedy safe return of American troops 

and why it is so difficult td end ; and why Mr Brezhnev) and P risoner s from Vietnam. This fundamental objective 

on reflection, may not choose to use it as a rug to Whip kas the support of all Americans. It appears to be within 

: from under Mr Nixon’s feet. ; . f . jji; *1 qj reach toda y» just as it was apparently within reach last 

- \ ■ :!,! • " October when Mr. Kissinger proclaimed that peace was 

“at hand.” 


/ 
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uncn puL mio oiner /Americans mourns since then — me, 
can cause a great deal of damage to North Vietnam. 
They have their calculations to make. , ,, I , 


The Brezhnev calculation I 

So do the Russians. What happens now will be a 
measure of whether there really is a new relationship 
between the Soviet Union and the United States. It is 
Russian-supplied missiles, and Russian training in using 
them, that shot down six B-52S by Thursday ; since 
the B- 52 S seemed almost invulnerable until recently, it 
is even, possible that the equipment which brought them 
down was sr.nl; into North Vietnam during the two- 
month halt of bombing north of the noth [parallel, it is 
almost certainly Russian oil pumped in over the Chinese 
border that keeps North Vietnam’s war machine in action. ■. 

There is assumed to be a tacit understanding between 
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A Las 


Quibbling Scene 


By C. L. Sulzberger 

PARIS — When President Nixon re- 
ceived French Foreign Minister Mau- 
rice Schumann last September he said 
he wanted to end the Indochina war 
before ' bjs rcinauguration (which he 
already expected) in order to wipe 
clean the diplomatic slate for major 
negotiations with Western Europe and 
Japan. 

There now seems to be some chance 
that this desire may be realized. Con- 
tacts between American and North 
Vietnamese delegations have resumed 
rnl v.dmi i: r.aliah i “ mailman ? ” iwm ! 
ami the Ri:a»mj:*:v-Le Due Dm Liiha 
begin again Monday. 

If there is any logic to the situation 
— which may at times be doubted- 
new pressures favor an end to the 
fighting, at least for U.S. involvement 
Whether there will be a total halt to , 
the purely Indochinese and purely po- 
litical civil war (involving three coun- 
tries) is less probable. 

Washington is certainly eager to get 
out of the conflict. Now that the Sai- 
gon Government has been given an 
impressive arsenal of ground weapons 
and tactical aircraft, the White. House 
clearly assumes the South Vietnamese . 
should be able to look after themselves 
for a considerable time to come. 

Moreover, merciless bombing of the 
North during the December aerial of- 
fensive that followed interruption of 
Paris negotiations has undoubtedly 
curbed the possibility of any serious 
resumption of the Hanoi offensive so 
frequently bruited as a possibility. 

Indications are that both Moscow 
and Peking have been active in trying 
to encourage a settlement although it 
is not easy for cither capital to indi- 
cate anything other than full endorse- 
ment of the North Vietnamese and 
Vietcong. France, which has little 
power in the area involved but more 
experience than anyone else, has add- 
ed its own diplomatic wisdom. 

From the American viewpoint, Mr. 
Nixon is eager to start a new foreign 
chapter which will prove far more 
important when regarded by future his- 
torians, focusing on the primordial 
areas of Europe and Japan that can 
tilt the power balance in this multi- 
polar world. 

He also knows an angry Congress is 
about to assemble on his doorstep, a 
Congress in which both houses are 
dominated by his opponents. These leg- 
islators have been incited by hostile 
official opinion abroad where a "reli- 
gion” of unconditional peace has been 
widely expressed, most shrilly in Swe- 
den. 

And, although polls indicate Amer- 
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ican public opinion is so far less exer- 
cised, the influence of important and 
adverse newspaper criticism, when 
taken up and echoed by Congress, may 
well change this situation if a settle- 
ment isn’t swiftly arranged. All ob- 
jective factors therefore indicate a 
speedy formula is likely to be agreed 
upon in Paris and even truculent and 
suspicious Saigon seems aware that 
this i.s inescapable. 

Hit- thr‘ , ' <t n:a" Imlndiimi r.nnfiiat 
.ni:r:; n* Icsn jegim uurnnj W-iriu War 
II after Japan occupied what was then 
a French colony. Vichy French, Gaul- 
list French, Japanese, .Chinese and 
small groups of Vietnamese were all 
involved before Tokyo surrendered in 
August, 1945. That same month the 
Vietcong’s predecessor, Viotminh occu- 
pied administrative buildings and pro- 
claimed a republic. 

The French struck back and a scries 
of negotiations occurred at Dalat, Viet- 
nam, and at Fontainebleau in 1946 
but, after the struggle renewed that 
December, massive bloodshed set in. 
It hasn’t ceased yet. The Indochina 
conflict has tarnished every participant. 


In January, 19^0, napalm was used 
as a weapon for; the first time in his- 
tory— by the Frqnch. When (after the 
1954 defeat at Dicnbicnphu and the 
Geneva Accords) France withdrew, 
there was a surcease of only seven 
years before thj* United States, at first 
tentatively, mqved in. The Americans 
used more napalm plus, for the first 
time, six-engined jet bombers, laser 
bombs and new types of delayed-ac- 
tion mines. 

Hanoi’s generals, with Soviet aid, 
built up the greatest antiaircraft artil- 
lery ever seen and developed remark- 
able improvements in the tactics of 
revolutionary warfare. And what both 
North and South Vietnamese did to 
!m::l n;itr m vt/* ir x:r\\rr. 
cutting and deliberate terror, beggars 
description. 

Now, just as a quarter of a million 
French troops departed in 1954-5, the 
last of more than half a million 
, American troops arc clearly on their 
way out, leaving the Vietnamese to 
each other’s mercy, which is not re- 
nowned for tenderness. 

Whether, months or years hence, 
there will be a renewed war for that 
unification which has been denied to 
Ireland, Palestine, Germany, India and 
Korea, no one can predict. But this 
week the last quibbling scene of a sor- 
did Southeast Asian tragedy began. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH, London 
19 December 1972 

VIETNAM PEACE SETBACK 

V ESTER DAY in a leader which, like the rest of 
JMe Daily Telerjraph and for reasons beyond our control 
was seen only by our Northern readers, we emphasised that 
the final Vietnam peace agreement must close all loopholes 
against abuse. Evidently this is what President Nixon is 
determined to do, rather than to bow to the storm against 
mm. with which his domestic adversaries are seeking 
revenge for their election failure. By making one of them 
main complaints the fact that the 500 American prisoners 
will not now be home for Christmas, and bv accusing Dr 
Kissinger of bad faith rather than the" devious and 
secretive Communists, they arc once again playing Hanoi’s 
? ai ? e C c Han °* tne , d *? double-cross Mr Nixon into signing 
just before the elections. They are now doing the same 
with regard to the Christmas deadline, it is sad that the 
prisoners will not be home. But it would be infinitely 
worse if after the Americans and South Vietnamese have 
sacrificed so much, the Communists should be allowed to 
gam at the conference what they failed to gain in battle. 

Mr Nixon is once again being true to his pledge not 
to allow this to happen. While still leaving all doors open 
for negotiations he has resumed the bombing deep into 
the North which he stopped two months ago to improve 
the atmosphere. In the South the intensity of the fighting 
continues to grow, as docs the weight of American bombing 
on North Vietnamese reinforcements ahd supplies, which 
are now flowing on a great scale. Dr Kissinger was right 
to accuse Hanoi of planning to launch a major offensive 
under cover of a cease-fire. 

Mr Nixon’s enemies are blaming President Thieu for 
the deadlock. But the differences between Mr Nixon and 
Mr Thieu should not be exaggerated. Mr Thieu’s toughness 
in resisting American pressure has vastly enhanced his 
already considerable stature as a national leader, and 
also that Southern patriotism Which, throughout, has been 
one of America’s main objectives. 
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Hanoi Pressing: Its Charge That 
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S^aiggedTSir powIST 


By BERNARD GWERTZMAN naiTle se forces." 1 

special to The New yoric Times North Vietnam has always 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 28 — w f r to ^knowledge the 
North Vietnam has undertaken ■ J ’? 00 t roo P. s ^ is said to have 
an effort to convince Ameri- i?- . uth Vietnam, and Mr. 
cans and others that the Viet- K ! S u IIlge u r ® a . ld on Dcc - 16 that; 
nam negotiations broke down ? ug !l Saigon might want a 
in Paris not because of its re- y it}ldra wal, that was not 
calcitrancc, as charged bv f? e - * A m jr dcan Position, The 
Washington, but because the ^.”!, ted St f t S S, i Mr * Klssin S er 
United States made new de- a d ’ J a ? tcd language, how- 
mands that reopened the entire wouId cIcar 

scope of the negotiations. ^ a l M th f. tw .° P arts of Vietnam 
According to Hanoi’s account, in P cacc with each 

Henry A. Kissinger sought ma* 

|jor changes in at least five VIETCONG RECOGNITION 

^nrhJ f i« h ni! r, i a "creement Hanoi claimed that the oripi- 
m 0c, , ob( ; r » and this nnl draft accord called for 
North L v«Ai- COlintCr< 5 ma ? ds by form ‘ 11 ^cognition of the Pro- 
UnnwipdJrn aud tllc ac ' v,siona l Revolutionary Govern- 
k T» d ,n ! passc - ment, or Vietcong, as one of 

Hanoi has also asserted that the two political forces in 
Mr. Kissinger, tho chief Ameri- South Vietnam after a scttlc- 
can negotiator and President ment. 

S S c!*J iSe ^ ( ! n national sc- But the Hanoi officials said 

on Niv 24 Lj'%? a X S * a ' ks t ^ t - M r- Kissin S" wanted to 
V 24 ,^ d , 25 ? mt thc eliminate any mention of the 
would launch heavy Provisional Revolutionary Gov- 
bombing raids over North Viet- ernment. They said that he 
nam if the United States pro- was trying to get language im 
posals were not accepted. which only the Saigon Goveii- 
Several Channels Used ™ e ?t would be recognized as a 
North Vietnam's r*«n n » t» legitimate force in South Viet- 

bomfrnc is hc, ? nt U £pl m l enCan in P. ublic - and Hanoi did not 
through several channels. Xuan T™?'" CXamplcs ' 

Thuy, the chief Hanoi delegate NATIONAL COUNCIL ROLE i 
to the regular, semipublic Paris The original draft accord J 
talks, provided a public explan- called for the establishment of a 1 
: ation when he appeared last Council for National’ Reconcili- 1 
j Sunday on the American Broad- ation and Concord, with repre- * 
casting Company program sentatives from Saigon, the 1 

Adri?fin nd i Ans wers.” Vietcong and neutralists par- s 

Additional amplification has ticipatmg. F \ 

wJi« glVen +- to Tom Hayden, a , Hanoi officials said that c 
leading antiwar activist, and because of Saigon's concern c 
SS? , Llv jngston, a New York Mr, Kissinger wanted to reduce d 
laeor leader who opposes the the importance of this council f 
war, by Hanoi officials in Paris They said that tte oS 
da J s * 7 he Americans agreement provided that g the 

Thl MA e a v d r t t e * Se V1 . cws t0 council w °uld be organized on c 
The New York Times in sepa- a national and a local level o 
rate interviews. but that Mr. Kissinger, in the’ d 

Hanpis arguments occasion- latest talks, wanted to climi- a 
ally parallel the official Ameri- natc tho lower levels of the u 
can explanation given by Mr. council. e 

rtn S n«5 er i^ £ confere nce Mr. Thuy said that the origi- 

nLn f; bu M h ? y are raore accord had ^ UP the coun- 
often at odds with his remarks, oil as a body to oversee "the th 
me North Vietnamese implementation of the sianed en 
S^f a fnn tha - Mr ‘ P singer ^cements, of the ccase-f?rl,of he 
made the following substantive preserving the peace and of wl 
5°, s f- which, they said, deciding the modalities and Ai 

£* j&fS* * ^had fiST SW#Bg & 

j b | R f feAM^OOPS a 

taI 

speakmg for Saigon, indirectly -Mr. Kissinger, in discussing 
o? 1S Nnrfh e v SU f of WithdraWa] tJle council, said that the Unit- 
frL N °<?mtk Vl v n f amese troops ed States wanted to make sure 
from South Vietnam. For in- that the group could not be 
stance, Mr Thuy said, “Kissin- interpreted as a disguised coa- 

h^nmi S !fh d that there shouId lition government, to which 
be some phrase, some sentence Saigon objects. 

? he SUPERVISORY FORCE 

total withdrawal of North Viet-* Mr. Kissinger said at his news 


jy S conference that Hanoi’s propo- 
se sal for an international super- 
ive visory force was inadequate to 
dr. maintain the cease-fire since it 
lat would allow only 250 inspee- 
: a tors instead of the 5,000 sought 
lot by the United States. The North 
he Vietnamese sources said that 
;er the American plan would im- 
w- pinge on the right of Victna- 
tar mese to conduct their own af- 
im fairs. Hanoi insisted that it 
ch would live up to the cease- 
fire provisions and rejected 
American claims that it was 
preparing to violate the ccnsc- 
'* ■ fire. 

™ Mr. Hayden said that the 
n . North Vietnamese had assert- 
0 f cd that the military provisions 
j n of the 1054 Indochina agree- 
c . ment had been carried out with- 
out violation even tough thc 
id International supervisory force 

0 bad been limited to 350 men. 
American officials have assert- 

e ed that in October, Hanoi agreed 
n to the 5,000-man force. Hanoi, 
i- however, has not acknowledged 
a this. 

£ PRISONERS 

s The original accord called for 
t the release of American prison- 
ers of war within 60 days, pa- 
rallel with the withdrawal of 

1 American forces from South 
t Vietnam. It called for the re- 
. lease of political prisoners in 
. South Vietnam within 90 days, 

> Hanoi said. Mr. Thuy said that 

at the latest talks Mr. Kissinger 
had made the release of politi- 
: cal prisoners — mostly Viet- 
cong— contingent upon the with 
drawal of North Vietnamese 1 
forces.” 

American officials have 'indi- 
cated in recent days that Hano- 
oi, in retaliation*, made a new 
proposal linking the release of 
American prisoners to the re- 
lease of political prisoners.! 

Tell of Bombing Threat 

^^ h ^ Hanoi sou rces insisted 
that Mr. Kissinger had threat- 
ened them with renewed* and 
[ heavier bombing similar to 
what is now going on if the 
American proposals were! not 
accepted. That is why,- Mr. 
■thuy said, children were evac- 
uated from Hanoi on Dec. 3 
before the breakdown ii$ the 


TOKYO, Jan. 2 (AP) — 
North Vietnam said today 
that 30 American prisoners of 
war, including 20 crewmen 
from B-52 bombers downed 
recently, have issued a joint 
statement urging the U.S. 
Congress to try to help end 
the Vietnam war. 

Thc official Vietnam News 
Agency broadcast the text of 
the statement and thc names 
of tho 30 POWs. Hanoi had re- 
ported the capture of nil them 
previously. 

The statement recalled the 
remark made in late October 
by Henry Kissinger, President f 
Nixon’s adviser for national 
security, that “pence is at 
hand” in Vietnam. 

. “But,” the statement contin- 
ued, “now thc war is more 
; fierce than ever before, and 
American lives arc in grave 
jeopardy from the round-the- 
clock attacks. This contradic- 
tion compels us to add our 
voices to the public opinion in 
our country. Whether we have 
been detained for a few days 
or several years, it is impor- 
tant that you hear us. / 
“We strongly appeal to the 
members of Congress to exer- 
cise all your legal and moral 
power to bring about peace.” 

Included among the 30 
POWs, were Lt. (j.g.) Joseph 
E. Kernan, of Washington, 
D.C., and Capt. Marion A. 
Marshall, of Hyattsville, Md. . 
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Joseph Ki ' fi, 

Mr. Mixon’s Decision 
‘Compromised’ Dr. Kissinger 


4 ; IS HE the little Dutch hoy, finger in 
the dike stemming the tide of disaster? 
Or is he just a good German lending a 
cover of respectability to whatever 
' monstrous policy President Nixon Is 
pleased to pursue? 

Those questions now have to be 
raised explicity about. Henry Kissinger. 
For since the 12 days of murder-bomb- 
ing agains|t North Vietnam, the an- 
swer is not clear. 

It used to be. For most of the past 
four years. Dr. Kissinger has been an 
undoubted force for good. 

A supreme example is the accord 
with Russia in the St rategic Arms Lim- 
itation Talks or SALT. President Nixon 
entered office hostile to an agreement 
limiting defensive missiles, or ABMs, 
which had been projected by the John- 
son administration. 

As late as January 1070, Mr. Nixon 
was moving toward full development 
of an American ARM— a step that . 
would have precluded any limit on ci- 
ther offensive or defensive missiles. * 
But Dr. Kissinger organized within the 
administration a process of analysis 
which showed that an effective ABM 
could not be built. By the same means 
he demonstrated that it would be pos- 
sible to monitor any secret Soviet 
moves to develop a full-scale ABM 
system. 

The upshot was not that: Dr. Kis- 
singer changed the President’s mind. 
What he did was build a track along 
which the President was able to move 
toward what eventually became the 
Moscow agreements on arms limita- 
tion. 

Apart from such activities, Dr. Kis- 
singer acted ns a bridge to foreign 
leaders not easy for President Nixon 
to approach. In that, respect, the clas- 
sic example is Premier Chou cn-Lai of 
China. 

From his first encounter with Chou, 
Dr. Kissinger sensed — as not many 
Americans could sense — how much ab- 
stract principle mattered to I, he Chi- 
nese Communist .s. On that basis lie 
was able to out a deal whereby Ibis 
country acknowledged n set of princi- 
ples that pointed to ah eventual rever- 
sion of Formosa to China. 

On Vietnam, Dr. Kissinger has been 
at all times the chief proponent inside 
the administration for a political set- 
tlement — "The Don Quixote,” as he 
once put it, "of negotiations.” At the 
end, when a negotiated settlement 
aeemed possible after years of effort, 
Dr. Kissinger not surprisingly became 
euphoric. He overestimated, and over- 
stated In public, the easiness of bring- 
ing President Nguyen Van Thieu of 
South Vietnam to support the agree- 
ment worked out with Hanoi. 

Even so the agreement lie worked 
out was the best one possible. It se- 
cured the return of American prison- 
ers and gave the Saigon Government a 
vary good shot at survival. By estab* 
Mfhing a program, it 


Dr. Kissinger may have opposed the 
murder-bombing. But he certainly did ■ 
not put everything he had into the 
fight against; what is probably the 
worst step taken by the United States 
in the memory of most Americans. On 
the contrary, several members of the 
Kissinger staff felt free to advocate 
the bombing and to knock the original 
agreement worked out by Dr. Kis- 
singer. 

gave Hanoi a powerful incentive to Furthermore, Dr, Kissinger did npt 

abide by the ceasefire. organize a canvass of the rest of the 

Moreover, Dr. Kissinger was not the government. As it turns out, there was 

only one who believed that peace was significant opposition to the bombing 

at hand. The President thought so inside the Defense Department, the 

too, and said as much publicly on a pre- Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Central In- 

elcctoral swing through Kentucky. teHigence Agency and the State De- 

Subsequently President Thieu and partment. 

Despit \ aI1 !!"*’ Y Kissingcr re - 

Hanoi was goingto break the ceasefire mains perhaps the only instrument for 

as soon as the Americans withdrew effective foreign policy available to 

from Vietnam. When American efforts President Nixon. But he has been com- 

to tighten the agreement yielded only promised and everybody in town knows 

counterclaims from Hanoi; Mr.. Nixon UnIess he gets a new mandate from 

broke off the talks. He launched the 12 the President — the kind of mandate 

days of murder-bombing to give Hanoi can only get by being made Secre- 

a foretaste of what would happen if in tar * v of State— he should probably re-- 

fact the Communists did break the sign in the next year, 

ceasefire. «i, 1973, Publishcra-Hall 8yndlcat» 

THE GUARDIAN, MANCHESTER 
20 December 1972 

Vietnam s tlie. war inns 


v# 

Vi&tn&i 


The strategy now adopted by 
President Nixon in Vietnam is 
horrifying. Heavy bombing has been 
* resumed against targets throughout 
North Vietnam, including some in 
and around Hanoi and Haiphong. 
At' (lie same time naval guns are 
bombarding the coast of Vietnam 
including targets along its entire 
length, according to the US Navy’s- 
statement yesterday. What good, will 
ail this do ? Nothing is likely to be 
achieved that can remotely justify 
th c • den t h a n d d cs t rue ti o n now 
being wrought by American guns 
and bombs. That the Vietcong and 
North Vietnamese ‘ have resumed 
thedr offensive operations in parts 
of the South is deplorable,, too, but 

the political reasoning behind it "is 
more intelligible and the devasta- 
tion less frightful Ilian that caused 
by massive air am! sea bombard- 
ments. For the wretched people of 
North and South the war is beiiw 
resumed in all its misery and terror 
Docs President Nixon really 
believe that he can bludgeon' the 
North Vietnamese back to the con- 
ference table ?. Rather the reverse- 
will happen. They are likely to 
break off diplomatic contact and dig- 
in for months more of siege. They 
arc tired of the war, of course, and 
by now they must know that they 
themselves cannot win. The Tct 
offensive failed in 1068 and the 
spring offensive this year also 
failed. This year neither Hue nor 
any other major town or city in the 
South was captured, although the 


Hided 


Communists gained ground. Al- 
though they believe that time is on 
their side they have repeatedly 
failed to achieve a decisive victory. 
Everyone ought l.o recognise that 
this is a war that cannot be won, 
except at an intolerable cost. 

The proper course for President 
Nixon when Dr Kissinger’s negotia- 
tions had to be broken off— if they 
had to be, which remains unclear— 
was to resume only limited military 
activity. In truth, unduly heavy 
bombing had already been. launched 
i» the past few weeks, after the 
Presidential election but before the 
negotiations were ended. That was , 
wrong, and the strategy now is 
worse. It is the action ‘or a man 
by fury or incapable 0 | 
seeing the consequences of what he 
is doing. Does Mr Nixon want to go 
down in history as one of the most 
murderous and bloodthirsty of 
American Presidents ? Has he any, 
concept of how he will end the 
war? For end it he must. To 
unleash the bombing again with full 
ferocity is a grave error even from 
his own viewpoint. Far from 
strengthening the American bar- 
gaining position, it will convince 
many people inside and outside the 

wrihT St , a - CS tllat unconditional 
withdrawal is now the only course. 
The President ought to be loft in 
no doubt that his action is wholly 
abhorrent. 
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Power 

Without 

Pity 

By James Reston 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 26— President 
Nixon has sent the bombers over 
North Vietnam again, but it is hard 
to see how this air war can go on 
for long at the present rate. 

In the first place, there are not that 
many legitimate military targets .in 
North Vietnam and the cost to the 
United States of the present offensive 
is also rising steeply. North Vietnam 
claims to have shot down eight B-52's 
and one F-4 fighter-bomber since the 
Christmas recess, and the U.S. com- 
mand acknowledges the loss of eight- 
een aircraft and seventy flyers since 
heavy raids began on Dec. 18. 

Second, the President no longer has 
the excuse that this heaviest bom- 
bardment of the war is essential to 
stop an enemy offensive. The White 
House spokesman, Ronald Ziegler, 
linked the air raids to the threat of 
another Communist drive but no evi- 
dence of this was ever produced and 
the plain fact is that nobody believed 
him. He has since given up this part 
of his charade. 

Third, the President has mounted 
this aerial war while the Congress was 
in Christmas recess and has never 
offered a single word of explanation 
as to why it was necessary or what it 
was intended to achieve. 

The result is’ that he has left the 
impression that he is bombing, not 
as a necessary instrument of war but 
as a brutal weapon of negotiation, 
and that he feels free to turn the 
bombing on or off as he pleases. 

For the last two years, the Senate 
of the United States has tried to get 
some control of .the President’s power 
to fight the war as he likes, and al- 
ways it has failed because a majority 
simply would not withhold funds from 


WASHINGTON 


a Commander in Chief in the middle 
of a battle; but the situation is differ- 
ent now. 

He is not in the middle of a battle 
but in the middle of a negotiation and 
is insisting on using the same wea- 
pons of war to compel the enemy to 
accept terms that have never even 
been made dear to the American 
people. 

Also, the excuse given by Dr. Henry 
Kissinger is that the war is going on 
because the Communists changed the 
truce terms, though the impression he. 
left with French officials and others 
in Paris was that Saigon caused the 


impasse by insisting on sovereignty 
over all of South Vietnam, including 
territory the United States was will- 
ing to leave in the hands of the North 
Vietnamese. 

Ever since October of 1970, the U.S. 
has said it was prepared to arrange 
a cease-fire in place, without demand- 
ing that the North Vietnamese with- 
draw their troops from the South. The 
military and political aspects of the 
truce were to be separated: there 
would be a military cease-fire, the re- 
turn of U.S. prisoners, and later on 
negotiation between the Vietnamese 
themselves about the political future 
of Vietnam. 

But now the U.S. is deeply involved 
in the political future of the country 
and is complaining that the North 
Vietnamese want to “intervene” in the 
affairs of South Vietnam. What did 
Mr. Nixon and Dr. Kissinger think the 
North Vietnamese would be doing with 
troops in South Vietnam when they 
agreed to leave them there in the first 
place? 

This tangle over who ruined the 
peace at hand, however, is not the 
immediate question. Nobody had 
signed anything, and everybody prob- 
ably had second thoughts When it 
came to the point of decision. The 
interesting thing is how the President 
reacted to all this, using power with- 
out pity, without consultation and 
without any personal explanation. 

If this is how Mr. Nixon interprets 
the mandate of his election, we had 
better know it now, for even in the 
long and shameful record of the Viet- 
nam war we have never seen such 
power used with so little provocation. 
This is war by tantrum, and it is 
worse than the Cambodian and Lao- 
tian invasions, for Mr. Nixon had at 
least a strategic purpose in those 
offensives, and back then he ex- 
plained what he thought he was doing. 

Now, Mr. Ziegler merely says “we 
are not going to allow the peace talks ' 
to be used as a cover for another 
offensive.” If there’s not an offensive, 
he merely suggests there might be 
one. If you’re going to bomb North 
Vietnam, of course you have to blame 
North Vietnam for wrecking the 
talks; and if you're asked about South 
Vietnam’s part in the wreck, you can’t 
discuss “questions of substance ” 

Maybe none of this is surprising. 
The war has corrupted everything 
else, and is now corrupting the Amer- 
ican democratic process, not for the 
first time. The trouble is that this 
sort of thing is bound to produce an 
ugly confrontation with the Congress 
when the members come back early 
in the new year if there is not a lull 1 
in the bombing and a return to the 
negotiating table by that time. 

Violence of this intensity for such 
ambiguous reasons cannot help but 
produce trouble on the Hill, if not a 
constitutional crisis, and even more 
violence in the streets. This was not 
what; Mr. Nixon had planned for the 
beginning of his second term, hut he 
has treated the Congress and the 
people with contempt and even made 
a mockery of the Christmas spirit in 
the process.. 
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Terror From the Skies 

Asked whether civilian centers would not inevitably 
be hit during the resumed massive air .assault on North 
Vietnam, a Pentagon spokesman replied: “No. We don’t 
strike civilian targets.” He then amended his comment 
to say: “We do not target civilian targets.” 

The difference is crucial. 

The big B-52 bombers that are being used for the first 
time over the heavily populated Hanoi-Haiphong area 
are not precision weapons. Normally they operate in 
flights of three that lay down a pattern of bombs— 20 
tons to a plane — which scatter over an area more than 
half a mile wide and more than a mile and a half long. 

Even if the “targets” were strictly military, a great 
deal more than military would inevitably be caught up 
in such sweeping devastation, especially in a blitz that 
in the first two days alone is estimated to have dropped 
20,000 tons of explosives — the equivalent of the Hiro- 
shima bomb. Imagine what would happen to New York 
or any other American city if. a comparable enemy 
force were unleashed to attack such targets on the I 
Pentagon’s authorized list as rail yards, ship yards, I 
command and control facilities, warehouse and trans- > 
shipment areas, communications facilities, vehicle-repair ; 
facilities, power plants, railway bridges, railroad rolling 1 
stock, truck parks, air bases, air-defense radars and gun \ 
and missile sights. ( . 

It requires no horror stories from Hanoi radio to j 
deduce that the destruction and human suffering must i 
be very extensive indeed. And to what end? ) < 

Officials in Washington and Saigon have suggested 1 
that the raids are intended to disrupt a Communist offen- 1 
sive. But military men in Saigon say they have seen no » 
indication that the North Vietnamese are preparing for ' 
such a strike. 

Administration spokesmen have also reported that ‘ 
this brutal assault is intended to convey to North ■ 
Vietnamese leaders President Nixon’s displeasure over ' 
Hanoi’s intransigence at the Paris peace talks. Only last 1 
week, however, a responsible American official in Paris 5 
indicated that the impasse centered on President Thieu’s | 
insistence, backed by President Nixon, that any agree- 
ment specifically recognize Saigon’s authority over all ’’ 
of South Vietnam. This amounts to a demand that the ? 
Communists acknowledge a defeat they have not suf- ■ 
fered on the battlefield. [; 

No matter who is to blame for the breakdown in talks, 
this massive, indiscriminate use of the United States 
overwhelming aerial might to try to impose an American : 
solution to Vietnam’s political problems is terrorism on : 
an unprecedented scale, a retreat from diplomacy which ■ 
this nation would be the first and loudest to condemn ; 
if it were practiced by any other major power. In the v 
name of conscience and country, Americans must now - 
speak out for sanity in Washington and peace in Indo- :i 
china. 


LS 
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Marquis Ch i Ids 

Congress . 


ALREADY taking shape following 
the disastrous failure of the cease fire’ 
negotiation is a determination in Con- 
gress to seize the initiative for peace. 
This comes out of a growing conviction 
that the White House now has no way 
out of the tangled web that Henry A. 
Kissinger so painfully delineated. 

The gloss of optimism he put on cne 
sorry record of failed intentions and 
the haunting, humiliating 'memory of 
“peace is at hand” rates as hardly more 
than cosmetics. To think that Hanoi 
will now negotiate on Washington’s 
terms Is the same kind of wishful 
dream stuff of a decade 0 / tragedy and 
frustration dressed up in ignorant pre- 
\ dictions of light at the end of the tun- 
nel and victory just around the corner! 

Senate Majority Leader Mike Mans- 
field has been steadfast in supporting 
past attempts to use the power of the 
purse to shut down the war. Three 
times the Senate voted to cut off funds 
for Vietnam after a dato certain and 
three times the House rejected the 
Senate resolution. 

THIS has the highest priority for 
Mansfield today and ho is determined 
in the new Congress to try once again 
to compel the administration to end 
the war and bring the remaining 
American troops home. As past efforts 
have shown that is easier said than 
done. But the shock and total disillu- 
sion over what had been heralded in 
late October as imminent success gives 
it a new urgency. ■ • . . 
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% to. Seize the Initiative for Peace 


Those considering this course sug- 
gest that privptely it might even bo 
welcome to President Nixon. If Con- 
gress took the Initiative out of his 
hands he could say. to President 
Nguyen Van Thieu in Saigon and to 
the small right wing fringe here at 
homo that he had no option but to 
move out. The consequences would fall 
on Congress and not on the chief 
executive. 

This is on the assumption that 
Thicu’s stubborn fear for his own fu- 
ture is the root cause of the failure. 
Despite Kissinger’s kind words about ' 
compassion and understanding it is 
evident that Thieu worked his own 
form of blackmail to undermine the 
negotiation. Part of that blackmail has 
been the vilification of Kissinger over 
the Saigon radio in Hitlerite terms. 

IF AND WHEN Congress gets down 
to still one more attempt to bring an 
end hi the shooting the charge will 
Inevitably ariso that this is certain to 
prolong the conflict. Every effort to 
get a negotiated peace during the past 
two years has drawn this same charge. 

It was raised against Sen. George Mc- 
Govern in the campaign when he prom- 
ised to end! the war,, bring home the 
troops and the American prisoners im- 
mediately after his inauguration, inci- 
dentally even his principal foreign 
policy advisers who are convinced that 
“peace is at hand” was part of a 
planned deception on the eve of the 
election feel that it made no essential 


difference in the outcome. They con- 
sider it to have been a kind of insur- 
ance against the use of the war issue; 
by the Democrats and an extra push 
toward a landslide. * f 

In light of what has now happened 
this is singularly unimportant. What 
matters Is that the war goes on with 
the massive bombing of the north 
adding thousands to the toll of dead 
and injured. These, of course, are 
“natives” and apparently in the Ameri- 
can conscience count for nothing. By 
one calculation four tons of bombs fell 
every minute night and day during the 
latest round of KissJngcr-Le Due Tho 
talks. 

This will not bring an end to the 
war. It will not compel Hanoi to return 
to the bargaining table. That has been . 
amply proved in the past. The North 
Vietnamese have the will and the ca- 
pacity to conduct an underground war *' 
for an indefinite time terrible though 
the cost may be, 

Hanoi has Just signed a new military- 
economic agreement with tho Soviet 
Union. This will mean something in 
the ability to continue Jho war. If the J 
United States goes to even further 
lengths to shut off Haiphong Harbor 
and bomb the land entries, the hopeful 
Nixon overture to Moscow will bo In 
jeopardy. That is a measure of what 
Thieu’s demand for victory, and it is 
no less than that, can cost. 

© 1973, United Syndicate 
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WASHINGTON-^Can we scientists 
meet in Washington and ignore the 
fact that our national Administration 
is launching- from this city the most 
massive air attacks in history? it is 
launching those .attacks against con- 
centrated centers of civilian popula- 
‘ bon, while blandly announcing lists of 
military targets that under these cir- 
cumstances insult the intelligence of 
every thinking person. North” Vietnam 
hnnlly eontains military targets; and a 
B-52 bombing pattern one ’ and one- 
half miles long by one-half mile broad, 
dropped from an altitude of .'JO.OOO 

hnmh C ‘ 1lln0t P!ClC 0Ut tnr SCtS- Vet SUCh 

bombings are now crisscrossing some 

fnVh dense| y Populated cities 

in the world, in an unprecedented orgy 
of killing and destruction that hor- 
rifies people everywhere — ns Gticr- 

JS, C ;r nl ‘y "! ,d Dll ‘«len (moe hoi- 
idled them. And nil j„ I)ame _ 

As scientists we bear a special re- 
sponsibility. Explain as we will— that 

u! !k, C nnf n0l: | tCCl ' n0l0,:y: ,hnt most of 
us « o not make proximity fuses, B-52 

hontb sights and all t| ie sophisticated 
super-weaponry of electronic battle- 
11 C t d i~ W ° ,aV ° also t0 ° o'ten claimed 
of , 1 . . t c,e " ce ,s lhc u, tima!.c source 
or all such advanefe technology! Indeed 


in World War If, which we could re- 
gard with some justice as a war of 
defense, we were ready to help design 
the prototypes of much of the tech- 
nological arsenal being used now, 
against one of the smallest and poor- 
est of nations — a nation that offers . 
so little in the way of military targets. * 
This arsenal i.s now destroying nature 
itself in Indochina, the land, the trees, 
flu' .slock animals, depriving a. poor 
people of their homes, fields, means of 
livelihood and very lives. 

Can we meet to talk of nature as 
our Government is destroying nature? 
As though that were not going on, 
directed from this very place? 

m J , US i - y6ar ag0 ’ as we met in 
Philadelphia— the city of brotherly 
love— our President ordered the re- 
, sumption of mass bombing of North 
Vietnam, which had been halted in 

,,1R Su »<l«y morning 
after Christines, Dec. 26, and continu- 
ng until Dec. 31— ns wc met— 1,000 
hornbmg sort ms Were flown over North 
Vietnam. Wo know now that bombing 
has continued ever since; and now as 
we meet again in another Christmas 
season, it is being enormously in- 
tensified. 

Is our science to serve life or 
death? This planet that is in our care 


— this environment that concerns us 
so seriously — can we talk of ways to 
foster and preserve it here while wan- 
tonly destroying it there? 

Wc must speak out, as. Americans, 
as scientists, against this outrageous 
misuse of the fruits of science, for 
death and destruction. 

Wc must tell the President where 
wc stand. Let: us insist on mi imme- 
diate end to tho bombing. l,e(: us insist, 
that, the cease-fire wc were told he 
was virtually ready to sign last Oct.2(> 
be signed now. 

This statement was prepared for the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, and signed by these 
members : Dr. George Wald , Nobel 
Laureate, Harvard University; Dr. 

' Salvador Luria; Nohcl Laureate, M.IT,; ■ 
Dr. Albert Szcnt-Gyorgyi, Nobel Lau- 
reate, Marine Biology Laboratory, 
Wood's Hole ; Dr. Everett Mendelsohn, 
vice president; A.A.A.S.; Dr. John 
Edsalto, Professor of Biochemistry, 
Harvard; Dr, E, \v, Pfeiffer, Prdfmut 
of Zoology, University of Montana! 
Dr. Arthur Galston, Professor of BioL 
ogy, Yate University ; Dr* Arthur 
Westing, Director of the Herbicide 
Assessment Commission, A.A.A.S.; Dr. 
Richard Lcwonlin. Professor of Biol- 
ogy, University of Chicago. 
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The Story of Vietnam, 


fully expect [only] six more months of hard fight- 
ing." General Navarre , French Commander-in-chief , Jan, 

2, 1954. 

■‘With a little more training the Vietnamese Army will 
be the equal of any other army * . ." Secretary of the 
. ,.Army Wilbur Brucker, Dec. 18, 1955. 

^ “The American aid program in Vietnam has proved 
an enormous success— one of the major.: victories of 
American policy." Gen. J. W. O’Daniel , Official Military 
Aide to Vietnam, Jah. 8, 1961 . 

“Every quantitative measurement shows we’re winning 
tli© war . . . U.S. aid to Vietnam has reached a peak and 
will start to level off." Secretary of Defeme Robert S. 
McNamara, 1962. 

“The South Vietnamese should achieve victory in three 
years ... I am confident the Vietnamese arc going to 
win the war. [The Viotcong] faco inevitable defeat." 
Adm. Harry D. Felt, U.S. Coinmandcr-in-Chicf of Pacific 
Forces, Jan . 12, 1963. 

' ‘‘The corner has definitely been turned toward victory 
in South Vietnam." Arthur Sylvester, Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, March 8, 1963. 

“The South Vietnamese themselves are fighting their 
own battle, fighting well." Secretary of State Dean Rusk, 
April, 1963 . 

“South Vietnam is on its way to victory" Frederick 
E. Nolting, U.S . Ambassador to South Vietnam, June 12, 
1963. 

“I feel we shall achieve victory in 1964." Tram Van 
Dong, South Vietnamese general, Oct. 1, 1963. > 

“Secretary McNamara and General [Maxwell] Taylor 
reported their judgment that the major part of the U.S. 
military task can be completed by the end of 1965."’ , 
While House statement, Oct. 2, 1963. 

• “Victory ... is just months away, and the reduction 
of American advisers can begin any time now. I can 
safely say the end of the war is in sight." Gen. Paul 
Harkins, Commander of the Military Assistance Com- 
mand in Saigon, Oct 31, 1963. 

. “I personally believe this is a war the Vietnamese ■ 
must fight. I don’t believe we can take On that combat 
task for them." Secretary McNamara, Feb. 3, 1964. 

, “The United States still hopes to withdraw its troops 
from South Vietnam by the end of 1965 . u% Secretary Me- \ 
Namara, Feb. 19, 1964. , 

.-“The Vietnamese . . themselves can handle this 

problem primarily with their own effort." Secretary 
Riisk, Feb. 24, 1964. 

r " 

"Wc arc not about to send American boys 9,000 or 
10,000 miles from home to do what Asian boys ought to 
fee. doing for themselves." President Lyndon Johnson, 
Qct 21, 1964. 

.“We have stopped losing the war." Secretary McNa- 
mara, October 1965. 

-I expect . . . the war to achieve very sensational 
results in 1967." Henry Cabot Lodge, U.S. Ambassador 
to South Vietnam, Jan. 9, 1967. 

“We, have succeeded in attaining our objectives." 
Gen. William Westmoreland, U.S. field commander in 
Vietnam, July 13, 1967. . , 

“We have reached an important point when the end 
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begins to come into view ... the enemy’s hopes are 
bankrupt" Gen. Westmoreland,' Nov. 21, 1967 . 

“We have never been in a better relative position." 
Gen. Westmoreland, April 10, 1968. 

i ' 

“[the enemy's] situation is deteriorating rather rap- 
idly.” Gen. Andrew Goodpaster, White House aide, Jan* 
nary 1969. } - 

“We have certainly turned the corner in the war." 
Secretary of Defense Melvin Laird, July 22, 1969. 

“I will say confidently that looking ahead just three 
years, this war will be over. It will be over on a basis 
which will promote lasting peace in the Pacific." Presi- 
dent Richard Nixon, Oct. 12, 1969. 

“This action [the invasion of Cambodia] is a decisive 
move." President Richard Nixon, May 9, 1970. 

“General Abrams tolls mo that in both Laos and Cam- 
bodia his evaluation after three weeks of fighting is 
that — to use his terms — the South Vietnamese can hack 
it, and they can give an even better account of themselves 
than the North Vietnamese units. This means that our 
withdrawal program, our Vietnamization program, is a 
success . . ." President Richard Nixon, March 4, 1971. 

“Peace is at hand." Dr. Henry Kissinger, Oct. 26, 1972. 

“We have agreed on the' major principles that I laid 
down in my .speech to the nation of May 8: We have 
agreed that there will be a ceasefire, we have agreed 
that our prisoners of war will be returned and that the 
missing in action will be accounted for, and we have 
agreed that the people of South Vietnam shall have the 
right to determine their own future without having a 
Communist government or a coalition government im-.. 
posed upon them against their will. * 

“There are still some details that I am insisting be 
worked out and nailed down because I want this not 
to be a temporary peace. I want, and I know you want 
it — to be a lasting peace. But I can say to you with com- 
plete confidence tonight that we will soon reach agree- 
ment on all the issues and bring this long and difficult 
war to an end." President Nixon, Nov. 6, 1972. 

“The United States and North Vietnam are locked in 
a ‘fundamental’ impasse over whether they are negotiat- 
ing an ‘armistice’ or ‘peace,’ Henry A. Kissinger ac- 
knowledged yesterday." From The Washington Post, Dec. 
17, 1972. 

“Waves of American warplanes, including a record 
number of almost 100 B-52 heavy bombers, pounded 
North Vietnam’s heartland around Hanoi and Haiphong 
yesterday and today in the heaviest air raids of the 
Vietnam War." From The Washington Post, Dec. 20, 1972 . . 

“Hundreds of U.S. fighter-bombers launched intensi- 
fied attacks yesterday on North Vietnamese air defense 
sites in an all-out attempt to cut down the number of 
B-52 heavy bombers and their 6-man crews being shot 
down by surface-to-air missiles" From The Washington 
Post, Dec. 30, 1972. 

“The President has asked me to announce that nego- 
tiations between Dr. Kissinger and special adviser Le 
Due Tho and Minister Xuan Thuy will be resumed in 
Paris on Jan, 8. Technical talks between the experts will 
be resumed Jan. 2. . . . The President has ordered all 
bombing will be discontinued above the 2§i)t 
as long as serious heg6Uati§b& WSyY’ 

Li Wmm* White itmm mfmmm, 0m, 36, 
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Ste wart Alsop 


After the Bombing, What’s Next If 
the Communists Refuse to Negotiate? 


WHAT IS MR. NIXON going to do 
now? Nuke Hanoi? Hit the dikes? Or 
Just go on bombing North \ Vietnam 
till hell freezes over? 

...These questions are being asked 
rather gloatingly, in a tone implying: 
little man, what now? They are being 
asked as though they were questions 
without an answer. And yet there is a 
perfectly sensible answer, and Mr. Nix- 
on has already glv.cn it. 

-A- few weeks before Iho clod ton,- he 
was asked at a San Clemente press 
conference what would happen if the 
Communists refused to negotiate a 
settlement. His answer: 

>As far as the future is concerned, 
We believe that our training program 
for ^thc South Vietnamese, not only 
■ oh the ground but in the air, has gone 
forward so successfully that if the 
enemy still refuses to negotiate, then 
the South Vietnamese will be able to 
undertake ■ the total defense of their 
country.” 

IF THAT ANSWER was valid then, 
It is more valid now. The South -Viet- 
namese have been rc-equippcd with 
tanks, aircraft and other weaponry 
on a crash basis in anticipation of the 
.cease-fire that never happened. More 
important, President Thieu now has 
fOr the first time a real political base. 
He has built this new base by the 
simple' expedient of thumbing his nose 
St .the United States, and thus appeal- 
ing to the nationalism and xenophobia 
of "his people. 

Again and again, Thieu has reiterat- 
ed the same theme: “The Republic of 
Vietnam has . . . the sole right to solve 
the war. Any solution must come from 
the right of self-determination of 
{South Vietnam and only South Viet- 
nam. And so on. The sensible answer 
to the ’ 3 i ttlc-m an-what-now? question 
Is to take President Thieu at his word, . 
if - And ‘‘ when it becomes clear that 
there is no hope fdr negotiating a “just 
and Pencil lenient of the war. 
Thtrotlare those who think that is 

clear already. There are even those 
- (including this writer) who think it 
has been clear from the very begin- 
ning. Obviously, it would be fine if 
Henry Kissinger could negotiate a set- 
tlement that was, in President Nix- 
on's phrase “right for South Vietnam 
right for North Vietnam, and right for 
us ” Obviously, it was worth trying 
to negotiate such a settlement. Ob- 
viously, if the thing could be done, 
Henry Kissinger was the man to do 
it. But could the thing really be done? 

TO PUT THE QUESTION another 
way: Are there really words in the 
dictionary that would insure a genuine 
and lasting settlement . of the endless. 


hateful war? If the answer to that 
question is “yes,” are they words that 
a self-respecting American President 
could put Jiis name to? And if the 
.answer' to that question is “yes,” are 
they words that the men in Hanoi and 
Saigon, who hate each others* very 
guts, could put their name to? And if 
the answer to that question is “yes,”, 
would the words have any real mean- 
ing at nil? 

A sentence from Henry Kissinger's 
sad press eunlVrenre of Dee. 10 sug- 
gests the answer to the last question. 
'At- the end of October, he said, “it 
became apparent that there was in 
preparation a massive Communist 
effort to launch an attack throughout 
• South Vietnam to begin several days 
before the cease-fire would have been 
..declared, and to continue for some 
weeks after the cease-fire came into 
being.” 

The Communists, In short, were pre- 
paring to cheat on the whole Kissinger- 
Tho agreement, and on a “massive” 
scale. .To cheat on agreements with 
“the imperialists and their running 
dogs” is a Communist imperative sanc- 
tified in the Leninist holy books. No 
Communists have obeyed this impera- 
tive more assiduously than/ the Hanoi 
Communists. So what would all those 
words that Mr. Special Adviser Kissin- 
ger and Mr. Special Adviser Le Due 
Tho (they thus address each other) 
have wrangled about so interminably 
really be worth? 

There is a two-word answer: “Our 
prisoners.” In listing the “main prin- 
ciples that the President has always 
enunciated as being part of the Ameri- 
can position,” Henry Kissinger listed 
“unconditional release of American 
prisoners” first. Getting the prisoners 
back is what the whole elaborate cha- 
rade has mostly been about, 

THE PRISONERS are the Commu- 
. nists* chief bargaining counter. Indeed, 
they are just about their only bargain- 
ing counter vis-a-vis the United States. 
The North Vietnamese can do a lot of 
things to hurt the South Vietnamese, 
but they can do only one thing to hurt 
this country — they can refuse to re- 
lease the prisoners. 

The North Vietnamese are, of course, 
perfectly aware of the bargaining pow- 
er the prisoners provide. They have 
repeatedly, offered a simple deal. We 
Americans can have our prisoners 
back, they have said in effect, if we 
agree to halt all logistic support for 
South Vietnam, thus cutting off the 
South Vietnamese at tho knees and 
insuring a Communist take-over in 
Saigon. Not only George McGovern, 
but all the Democratic presidential 
hopefuls, except Henry Jackson, were 
willing to make this deal. President 
Nixon has repeatedly denounced it — 


with good reason — as a “betrayal.” He 
cannot now make such a deal, even if 
he wanted to, which he doesn't. 

Then what can he do? His own an- 
swer for the moment seems to be: 
bomb the bejesus out of North Viet- 
nam. It is conceivable, of -course, that 
this may turn out to be an adequate 
answer, that the negotiations will start 
again and lead to an agreed settlement. 
Henry Kissinger is said In believe Hint 
there Is at. least n W)50 rlinnre of mich 
an outcome, and Henry Kissinger is 
no fool. 

But if there is no such outcome, the ; 
President surely cannot go on bomb- 
ing the bejesus out of North Vietnam 
forever. To do so would make the 
United States look like a bully and a 
brute and, what is more, an ineffective 
bully and brute. If the bombing goes 
on much longer, the Senate is sure to 
pass another “date certain” withdrawal 
amendment and this time the House 
seems likely to go along. 

IN SHORT, with every day that, 
passes without a negotiated settlement, 
the President’s real options are nar- 
rowing. They arc narrowing down to 
the one remaining course, embodied 
in the answer he gave at that San;. 
Clemente press conference. 

If the South Vietnamese “undertake 
the total defense of their country,” 
there is no guarantee that they will be 
able to defend it, even with generous 
American logistic support. There is no 
.guarantee either that our prisoners 
Will be released. But at least the Presi- 
dent will be able with justice to claim 
that he has done everything possible 
to free our prisoners, short of betrayal 
of a small ally, and that he has done 
everything possible to give that ally a 
“reasonable chance” to defend itself. 
There would be one added advantage. 
The United States would not be re- 
sponsible for the failure of a settle- 
ment that is sure to fail. 

copyrleht Newsweek, inc., January, 1373 
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Charles TF. Yost 


Renewed Bombing: A Threat to Detente 


IN WHITING a year-end retro- 
spective of international relations dur- 
ing 1972 it had been my expectation to 
express real jubilation at what seemed 
to me a banner year. It had been a 
banner year, moreover, despite serious 
hazards which had at critical moments 
jeopardized each one of its major ac- 
complishments. 

From the Upitcd States* point of 
, view, the outstanding achievements 
i were the opening of the door to China, 
after so many years in which we our- 
selves had kept it shut, and the com- 
mencement of a new era in relations 
with the Soviet Union, after so many 
years of cold war and almost unmiti- 
gated hostility. That both of these 
were achieved was a tribute to the 
boldness and realism of the Nixon ad- 
ministration which, in these respects 
at least, was prepared to admit that 
old dogmas and delusions were dead. 
Yet each was at the last moment sub- 
jected to stresses from our side and 
preserved primarily by the tolerance 
or prudence of others. 

The President’s epoch-making visit 
to China in February was placed in 
hazard by the United States* effort in 
the previous U.N. General Assembly to 
' push through a “two China’* resolution 
which, if successful, would have made 
us responsible for once again exclud- 
ing the Peoples Republic from the 
United Nations. Fortunately we were 
saved from this blunder by the defeat 
of our resolution by an Assembly ma- 
jority which included most of our clos- 
est friends. 

Similarly, the Presidents equally 
momentous visit to Moscow in May 
was called in question by his decision 
to mine Haiphong harbor and resume 
the bombing of North Vietnam, a di- 
rect affront both to the interests and 
prestige of the Soviet Union, fortu- 
nately, again we were saved by the over- 
riding interest of the Soviets in the 
summit and their decision to swallow 
the affront and proceed with the meet- 


ing, which proved an extraordinary 
success. 

The achievements of the year were 
not by any means limited to United 
States’ relations with the Communist 
great powers. Prime Minister Heath 
triumphantly brought Britain into the 
Common Market. Chancellor Willy 
Brandt resolutely carried through his 


** Reaction of most of our 
allies . • . makes clear that 
our title to leadership of the 
‘free world ’ is tarnished 
with each bomb that falls ” 


ostpolitik, decently buried the cold 
war in Central Europe and won his 
greatest electoral victory on this plat- 
form. 

In consequence of these auspicious 
developments, preparations for a Euro- 
pean Security Conference are well un- 
der way, parallel negotiations concern- 
ing mutual force reductions in Europe 
are about to begin, and the second 
phase of the strategic arms talks be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union has started. There seemed every 
justification, therefore, for hailing 1972, 
not perhaps as ushering in “a genera- 
tion of peace,” but at least as having 
removed some of the artificial obsta- 
cles to collaboration among all the 
great powers in coping with the real 
problems of the real world. 

UNFORTUNATELY, these achieve- 
ments, actual and potential, have been 
thrown into hazard at the end of the 
year by the cruel and foolish resump- 
tion of the bombing of North Vietnam. 
The detente with the Soviet Union and 
China Removes the only convincing rea- 
son for United States’ concern with a 
Vietnamese war, which was originally 


conceived of as an instrument of their 
expansion. . . * / 

One can therefore say that rarely in 
history has so much been risked for so 
little, as by the belated revival of the 
war risking that very detente and all, It 
holds. Seriously as the Soviets and 
Chinese need and want mutually prof- 
itable relations with the United States, 
there are limits to what they can toler- 
ate in the way of abuse of one of thqir 
allies. Brezhnev issued a clear warning , 
to this effect last week, and so did the 
Chinese. The outraged reaction pf 
many of our allies, moreover, makes 
clear that our title to leadership of the 
“free world” is more profoundly tar- 
nished with each bomb that falls. 

There seems to be an almost irresist- 
ible inclination among American presi- 
dents who win landslide electoral vic- 
tories, to what Stalin called “giddiness 
from success.” After Roosevelt’s tri- 
umph in 1936, he attempted his “court- 
packing” and “purge ” both of which 
failed miserably and might have ended 
his political career in deep disappoint- 
ment but for the coming of the war. 
Johnson, within a few months of his 
1964 victory, involved us so deeply and 
divisively in Vietnam that he soon, 
squandered the decisive majority ho 
had won. Hubris has been the greatest 
curse of captains, kings and presidents 
since human history began. 

So one must, most regretfully, end 
one’s assessment of 1972, which had 
seemed certain to be so positive, with 
a sombre question mark. We can only 
pray at this Christmas season that re- 
sponsible men in Washington and Viet- 
nam will quickly come to their senses, 
will resume with cooler heads the friv- 
olously aborted negotiations, and will 
bring them to a rapid and successful 
conclusion. If they do, 1972 may still 
go down in history as marking the end 
of one era and the beginning of a very 
different one, more rational, more con- 
structive, and more humane. 

Copyright 1972, Charles W. Yost ' "* 
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Michael Allen 


. . . and a Hazard to an Unweakening People 

TT A *T/“VY TJ. tn i .1 j * , . . V ^ 


HANOI — It is Christmas Eve, and 
in an hour Joan Baez and I will con- 
duct a Christmas service. Afterwards, 
there will be Mass at the cathedral 


The writer is Assistant Dean 
of the Yale Divinity School. His 
account of the bombing of North 
Vietnam iva$ written for News • 
day . 


and then a party. It could be beautiful 
tonight But the last six days have 
been horrible. 

Monday afternoon, we walked 
around Hanoi among the thousands 
of bicycles that crowd the streets. 
Children everywhere were smiling at 
us, playing in the streets of what still 
looks like a lovely French city. 

Then, Monday night, the bombs fell. 
No one expected them. I stood on 
the balcony with the French reporter, 
watching tracer bullets and an occa- 
sional rocket cut across the sky. 

Then, to the north, the sky grew 
red and smoke billowed against a full 
moon. Then the sky grew red to the 
west and I heard the sound of jets 
overhead. My own fear mounted and 
the Frenchman led me to the shelter. 

The sirens sounded again and again 
as wave after wave of bombers passed 
over. But the worst was around 5 a.m., 
when I was sure the hotel was next. 

TUESDAY, we saw the first pilots 
captured during last week’s bombing, 
apparently still in a state of shock. 
One had bandages around his head. 
They looked so confused, hurt and lost. 
We were no longer anonymous to them 
nor they to us. 

Since then, the Vietnamese have 
shown us no more. They don't want to 
humiliate us, they say, and I believe 
them. 

Afterwards, we saw the first site— . 
the little village of Noc, west of the 
central city. Little shacks and rice pad- 
dies were .all blown to bits and the 
ruins were still smoking from the fire. 
People were wandering about aim- 
lessly, picking up their few belongings. 

I found it terrible and very painful to 
sec. Bombs fell again that night and 
through Friday. 

Wednesday, wc saw 12 J>0 Ws. A 
bomb had fallen next to the camp and 
the ceilings of their rooms had caved 
in. I think they were as scared as we 
were. Joan and I conducted a brief 
Christmas service, took their names 
and promised to call their families. 

But the worst was Friday, when we 
saw Bach-Mai Hospital— Hanoi’s largest 
—totally destroyed. There were un ex- 
ploded bombs here and there, and 
people were working to uncover the 


shelters where victims were still trap- 
ped. Some of the workers could hear 
their cries. 

A Vietnamese man, helmet on his 
head, passed by. He had a notebook 
over his face to hide his tears. I was 
crying too. 

THE CHIEF DOCTOR talked to 'us 
in a voice touched with hysteria. No 
one will say how many died in the 
raid, but I am sure there were many. 

We saw collapsed buildings, rubble 
everywhere, enormous bomb craters- 

l h J e Crom 3 P^ious 
raid this fall. And everywhere little 
groups of people standing, their faces 
blank with pain. 

Most; o f the principal services in 
Hanoi are gone. There is almost no 

‘ C ! ty [° r the cit >- Th e railroad 
station has been destroyed and the air- 
p °rt 15 only semi-operational. 

.„t afternoon we saw the village 

?n the d “w®'# A h ° US , ing P ro -f e ct built 
in the 50s for working people was 
totally destroyed. 

I saw an old man standing in the 
EX-rfta . h f ouse > Pitting on his coat 
and taking it off again endlessly, as 

L act . ccmld recreate his 

past. There were impassive faces but 
also many tears. 


Friday night was supposed to be 
our gomg-away party, but it was in- 
terrupted by the bombers and we fin- 
ished it in the shelter, packed in like 
sardines. Joan sang freedom songs 
and two Vietnamese women sang folk 
songs among a ragtag group of Vietna- 
mese and foreigners. We couldn’t hear 
the bombs above the music. 

So life goes on here. The streets 

still are full of bicycles and the chil- 
dren still smile as we fdur Americans 
pass by. 

But many people are being evacu- 
ated. They say everything of any stra- 
tegic worth has long since gone. 

There are only the people, and * X 
see no signs of weakening. They say 
they have fought for independence for 
1,000 years and they won’t stop now.. 

This afternoon I visited the Domini- 
can Church. They are putting up deco- 
rations for Mass tonight, Chinese Jan- 
terns and light bulbs. What little elec- 

decoraUon re here * g ° ing f0r church 
in^r. er U I.l aI J a f a fresh 'y painted sign 

with men.? made dweII | ng 

They say not as many people as 

U ? Ua ti W 1 come tonight . but they will 

wm hlU! Wlh 0r without bombs. We 
will be there, too. 
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\Red Cross Ends Some Vietnam Visits 


Special to The New York lime* 

GENEVA, Dec. 28 — The Inter- 
Inational Committee of the Red 
Cross has suspended, indefinite- 
ly the visits it had been making 
to political prisoners, m South 
(Vietnam. 

The suspension was decided 
upon because the South Viet- 
namese authorities have denied 
the Red Cross delegates the 
right to see the prisoners in the 
absence of all witnesses, a 
spokesman for the all-Swiss 
committee said today. 

However, Red Cross visits to 
prisoners of war in South Viet- 
nam continue in the normal 
way as provided in the 1949 
Geneva conventions on the pro- 
tection of war victims, the 
spokesman said. 

The prisons in which civilians 
aro held are officially called 


're-education centers.” Because 
the term “political prisoner” is 
frowned upon by the authori- 
ties, the Red Cross refers to 
the inmates only as persons 
held “because of the events” in 
South Vietnam. 

Red Cross delegates had 
been visiting the national cen- 
ters in Saigon and in the 
provinces on an irregular basis 
for a number of years, the 
spokesman said. 

Occasional Private Talks 

No general authorization for 
private talks with the prisoners 
was ever granted, but occa- 
sionally such discussions with- 
out witnesses were permitted by 
the official in charge of a pro- 
vincial center. 

The Red Cross source said 
that he did not know how many! 
political prisoners there were 1 


in South Vietnam but that it 
was estimated that there tvere 
22,000 in the centers that the 
[committee’s delegates v&itel 
[last year. •* 

; . The visits were continued un- 
til last August in the hope^that 
the authorities in Saigon would 
eventually grant the authoriza- 
tion to sec the prisoners with- 
out witnesses as provided for 
in the Geneva convention deal- 
ing specifically with civilian 
war victims. 

But after making another ap- 
peal for such an authorization 
the Red Cross decided against 
pursuing the visits without it 
“We felt that if the prisoners 
could not speak freely in the 
[absence of witnesses we could 
[not determine precisely what the 
prisons’ conditions were like,” 
iho Rc^Cros s spokesman said, 

-rf» -no fT3{j (S3c53i3 
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Issue and Debate 




Efficacy of the Bombing of North Vietnam 


By DAVID E. ROSENBAUM 

Special to The Nrw York Times 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 25— 
The resumption of sustained 
bombing by the United States 
throughout North Vietnam 
has revived the debate here 
and abroad over the efficacy 
of the bombing strategy. 

Docs the bombing of mili- 
tary and industrial targets 
significantly hamper the ca- 
pacity of North Vietnam to 
fight the war? Docs it pre- 
vent the movement of North 
Vietnamese troops and sup- 
plies into the South? Does 
it. make the Hanoi Govern- 
ment more willing to nego- 
tiate or concede, or docs it 
strengthen resistance and de- 
termination to pursue the 
war? 

If there are military and 
diplomatic benefits from the 
bombing, do they justify the 
civilian casualties? What 
were the provocations that 
triggered the latest cam- 
paign? Are the current raids 
different, in magnitude or in 
terms of the targets assault- 
ed, from those of the past? 
Is it immoral, in lime of war, 
for a large nation that it- 
self is not under attack to 
drop bombs on a small nation 
that has no offensive capaci- 
ty in the air? 

r These are the questions 
that provide the meat- of the 
debate, although, clearly, 
only the North Vietnamese 
know precisely how badly 
the country, its people and 
its military system have been 
and are being hurt by the 
bombing. 

The Background 

Early in the morning of 
Feb. 7, 1965, on orders from 
President Lyndon B. Johnson, 
49 carrier-based fighter 
planes bombed and strafed 
barracks , and staging areas 
of Vietcong guerrillas near 
Dong Hoi, just north of the 
border between North and 
South Vietnam. Once before 
—in August, 1964 — there had 
been a day of raids on the 
North, in retaliation for al- 
leged attacks on American 
ships in the Gulf of Tonkin. 
But the 1965 strikes, follow- 
ing several guerrilla attacks 
on major American installa- 
tions in South Vietnam, were 
the first involving carefully 
planned, concerted raids 
north of the border. 

President Johnson declared 
that they represented a lim- 
ited response to “provoca- 
tions ordered and directed by 
the Hanoi regime” and did 
not mean a widening of the 
war. Nonetheless, these first 
sorties marked a major turn- 
ing point in the Indochina 
conflict. 


In May the United Stales 
stopped bombing the North 
for a week in an effort to 
elicit peace feelers, but there 
was no response, so the 
bombing resumed. In Decem- 
ber, 1965, a 37-day pause 
began ns Mr. Johnson pur- 
sued a “pence offensive.” 

Bombardment of the North 
was resumed on Jan. 31, 
1966, because, according to 
Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk, the only response 
from Hanoi had been “nega- 
tive, harsh and unyielding,” 
Mr. Johnson pledged that 
only lines of supply and 
other military targets would 
be bombed. As justification 
he asserted, “Those who di- 
rect and supply the aggres- 
sion have no claim to immu- 
nity from military reply.” 

The bombing continued 
unabated for nearly three 
years. By 1967 the United 
States was flying about 300 
planes a day over the North. 
In that year, according to 
the Air Force, 250 planes of 
all services were shot down. 

In September, 1967, Pres- 
ident Johnson, speaking in 
San Antonio, announced that 
Hanoi had been . told the 
month before that the United 
States would stop the bomb- 
ing of the North "when this 
will lead promptly to pro- 
ductive discussions ” • 

Mr. Johnson startled the : 

' nation on March 31, 1968, 
by announcing that he would 
not run for re-election. He' 
also declared that he had 
ordered a halt in all bom- 
bardment north of the 20th 
Parallel, where more than 90 
per cent of the North Viet- 
namese live. 

Seven months later, a 
week before the President- 
ial election, .Mr. Johnson 
ended all bombing of the 
North. He said he believed 
the action would lead to a 
peaceful settlement. 

In the first year of the 
Nixon Administration, the 
Government acknowledged 
only occasional incidents of 
“suppressive fire” by small 
numbers of planes against 
antiaircraft installations in 
North Vietnam that threat- 
ened American reconnaiss- 
ance aircraft. 

But in May, 1970, follow- 
ing the movement of Ameri- 
can troops into Cambodia, 
the United States conducted 
a series of heavy raids on 
supply dumps and other tar- 
gets north of the Demilitariz- 
ed zone. The raids were dc- , 
scribed as “protective reac- i 
tion.” Similar attacks con- ] 
tinued over the next two I 


li/ted and intensive bombing 
resumed throughout the 
North. For the first time B- 
52’s were used extensively 
and, for the first time since 
1968, Hanoi and Haiphong 
were attacked. 


years. 

In April, 1972, in response 
to a North Vietnamese of- 
fensive, the rule of protec- 
tive reaction was officially 


The Hanoi government as- 
| serted, and visiting Ameri- 
can newsmen confirmed, that 
civilian as well as military 
targets were damaged. Hanoi 
maintained that the Ameri- 
can planes were deliberately 
bombing dikes, a charge that 
the United States repeatedly 
denied. 

The Nixon Administration 
gave three principal reasons 
for the resumption. It was 
necessary, officials said, to 
choke off the movement of 
men and supplies into the 
South, to help Saigon's 
forces demonstrate that they 
could stem the most serious 
enemy attack in more than 
four years and to provide 
a new bargaining chip to ob- 
tain concessions from Hanoi. 

President Nixon warned in 
May that the heavy bombing 
would continue, but he 
pledged to stop it when 
Hanoi agreed to a cease-fire, 
and a return of American 
prisoners. The bombing was 
essential if a “genuine peace” 
was to be obtained, the ' 
President said, and it was 
necessary to support • the 
dwindling American ground 
troops. 

On Oct. 25, with peace 
negotiations at a delicate 
stage, the President ordered 
a bombing halt beyond the 
20th Parallel as a sign of., 
good faith. The pause lasted 
until Dec. 18. 

In the eight years of the 
air war, the United States 
has dropped more than seven 
million tons of bombs on 
Indochina, more than three 
times the tonnage in World 
War n. 

Through the end of No^ . 
vember 1,056 American 
planes had been shot down 
by the North Vietnamese. 
Nearly all of the more than 
430 prisoners of war in the 
North were .airmen, as were 
most of the more than 1,200 
men listed as missing. 

Current Bombing 

On Dec. 18 waves of Amer- 
ican B-52's began the heavi- 
est raids of the war on North 
Vietnam. The strikes, which 
continued unabated until a 
Christmas halt, followed the 
breakdown in peace negotia- 
tions between Henry A. Kis- 
singer, President Nixon's na- 
tional security adviser, and 
Le Due Tho, Hanoi’s special 
negotiator. 


rig , Administration officials, 

lie 'l i ? ve said (hat President' 

B _ Nixon ordered the raids hc- 
j cause he felt Hanoi was stan- 

ce ill** nt P c ^c negotiations, i 
They said that he had sus- 
h pended raids north of (hp 

20th Parallel in return for 
Hanoi’s “goodwill” in Oclo- 
ber and had reinstated full- 
. scale bombing after the talks 

broke down. There has been 

no explanation for the mas- 

y sive scale of the bombing. 

rt was the first time that 
5 * B-52’s, which carry a. crew of 

Y six or seven, had been used 
so extensively, and many 
y military experts believed that . 

it represented a shift in 
1 strategy. 

s The planes cany 20 to 30 

» tons of bombs and drop them 
> from a height of five to seven 
f miles in a pattern roughly 

5 half a mile wide and a mile 

i and a half long. Pinpoint 

f bombing is conducted by 

fighter-bombers. 

i According to some reports, 

as many as 500 planes, more 
than 100 of them B-52’s,‘ : 
were being sent over the 
North each day. Such figures 
were discounted by the Pen- 
tagon spokesman, Jerry W. 
Fricdheim, who would char- 
acterize the level of bombing 
only as “a very major effort.” 

Some reports from Saigon 
suggested that 20,000 tons 
, of munitions — the equivalent 
of the atomic bomb used on 
Hiroshima — had been 
dropped in the first two days. 

United States officials said 
That some targets in the 
Hanoi and Haiphong regions 
were attacked for the first 
time. The official North Viet- 
namese press agency report- 
ed attacks on the Gia Lam 
area, where the Honoi air- 
port is situated. 

The Defense Department 
insisted that civilian areas 
were not on the target list, 
though they might be hit by 
accident, and it dismissed 
suggestions that the United 
States was involved in “ter- 
ror bombing.” 

... Mr. Friedheim asserted that 
the military targets being hit 
included “such categories as 
rail yards, shipyards, com- 
mand and control facilities, 
warehouse and transshipment 
areas, communications facili- l 
ties, vehicle-repair facilities,, 
power plants, railway bridges, 

. railroad rolling stock, truck 
parks, MIG bases, air-de- 
fense radars, and gun and 
missile sites.” 

Tass, the official Soviet 
press agency, reported, how- 
ever, that the American raids 
had caused “heavy civilian ; 
casualties” and had destroyed 
“thousands of homos,” the 
Tass correspondent reported 
, that bombs repeatedly fell 
“on densely populated bldekm 
main utmn unhurtm" w 
Hanoi, 
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The Hanoi raido asserted 
that thousands were ki.lcd 
and wounded from Dec. 16 
to 24. 

The Justification 

The objectives to be gained 
from bombing North Vietnam 
have varied over the course 
of the war. As a staff study 
for the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee noted ear- 
lier this year, there have 
been five principal objec- 


<3 To reduce the movement 
of men and supplies into 
South Vietnam. 

<3To make North Vietnam 
pay a high cost for support- 
ing the war in the South. 

<lTo break the will of North 
Vietnam. 

«]To force the North Viet- 
namese to make concessions 
in the peace negotiations. 

<lTo strengthen morale in , 

. South Vietnam and the Unit- 
ed States. 

As public justification for 
the action, the Government 
nas generally given military 
reasons — the first two listed 
above. However, officials of 
both the Johnson and Nixon , 
Administrations have ac- 
knowledged privately that 
diplomatic and political con- 
siderations were as import- 
• ant as, if not more important 
than, the military ones. 

Explanations of the current 
campaign fit this pattern. The 
official spokesmen in Wash- 
ington — Ronald L. Ziegler 
at the White House and Mr. 
Friedheim at the Pentagon 
have maintained that this 
phase is a military necessity. 
Official spokesmen in Saigon 
have also made ihat point. 
In individual interviews, how- 
ever, top Government and . 
military officials as well as 
lower-ranking analysts have 
acknowledged that the basic 
reasons are diplomatic and 
political. 

Mr. Ziegler has not deviat- 
ed from his statement on Dec. 
IS that “we are not going 
to allow the peace talks to 
be used as a cover for an- 
other offensive.” There was 
grave danger of such an of- 
fensive, he maintained, add- 
ing that “the President will 
continue to order any action 
he deems necessary by air 
or by sea to prevent any 
build-up he sees in the 
South.”' 

At the. same time top Ad- 
ministration officials de- 
clared that, the resumption of 
heavy bombing was primarily 
a result of Hanoi’s lack of 
seriousness at the Paris nc- 
: gotiations. 

One official said that the 
bombing served the purpose 
of showing American anger 
at what Mr. Nixon regarded 
as Hanoi's delaying tactics^ 
Knowledgeable sources here 
believe that, by intensifying 
the bombing, President Nixon ^ 
hoped to show Hanoi that he 
could take the political heat 
at home and abroad. 1-Ie was 
also trying to indicate, they 
believe, that he was willing 
to discard any past restric- 
tions on targets. Some ex- 
perts said that by using 
B-52’s, Mr. Nixon was im- 
plicitly threatening antiper- 
sonnel bombing as well. 


Administration officials are 
willing to concede that the 
American bombing of Indo- 
china has not always been 
effective. But that, they said, 
was because of the restric- 
tions set by the Johnson Ad- 
ministration. 

Administration officials are 
convinced that the heavy 
bombing of last spring — to- 
gether with the President’s 
trips to Moscow and Peking 
—led directly to the more 
productive negotiations in 

• the fall. 

On the one hand, accord- 
ing to this argument, Hanoi 
feared a lack of support from 
its chief allies and, on the 
other, it was being badly 
hurt. Those factors almost 
produced a peace agreement 
in October, the officials be- 
lieve. 

By fall American bombs 
. had knocked out about 70 
pgr cent of North Vietnam’s 
power-generating facilities 
and the major bridges on the 
rail lines from China, Those • 
facilities were being rebuilt 
in recent weeks, according 
to military intelligence, ana 
the United States hopes to 
destroy them again. 

The Opposition 

Since the outset of the 
bombing eight years ago, the 
strategy has engendered stiff 

.opposition. Many opponents 
have argued that it is a futile 
tactic — that it has not and 
will never accomplish cither 
its political or its military 

• objectives. Others have ar- 
gued that, regardless of ef- 
fectiveness, it. is immoral to 
wreak devastation on a small 
country. 

An early as 1967 a group 
of leading Government- 
oriented scientists, under the 
auspices of the Institute for 
Defense Analyses, concluded 
that “the U. S. bombing of 
North Vietnam has had no 
mensurable effect on Hanoi’s 
ability to mount and support 
military operations in the 
South.” 

As to the question whether 
the bombing could break the 
will of the Vietnamese peo- 
ple, the study declared: 

“The expectation that bomb- 
ing would erode the deter- 
mination. of Hanoi and its 
people clearly overestimated 
the persuasive and disruptive 
effects of the bombing and, 
correspondingly, underesti- 
mate the tenacity and recu- 
perative capabilities of the 
North Vietnamese.” 

The study went on to cite 
“the fact well-documented in/ 
the historical and social 
scientific literature that a di- 
rect frontal attack on a so- 
ciety tends to strengthen the 
social fabric” and "to im- 
prove the determination of 
both the leadership and the 
populace to fight back.” 

In the Johnson Administra- 
tion, proposals to bomb the 
Hanoi and Haiphong areas 
were repeatedly rejected. The 
Pentagon papers make clear 
that the principal reason was 
the expectation of heavy civ- 
ilian casualties. 

The critics of the bomb- 
ing contend that it is pre- 
nosterous for the Govern- 


ment to assert that only mili- 
tary targets are scheduled 
when vast tonnages are being 
dropped from great heights 
on extensive areas. 

• A leading Congressional op- 
ponent of the bombing, Sen- 
ator Mike Mansfield of Mon- 
tana, the Democratic leader, 
declared at a news confer- 
ence Wednesday: 

“The bombing tactic is 
eight years old. It has not 
produced results in the past. 
It will not lead to a rational, 
peaceful settlement now. It 
is the ‘Stone Age* strategy 
being used in a war almost 
unanimously recognized in 
this nation as a ‘mistaken’ 
one. It is a raw power play 
with human lives, American 
and others, and, as such, it 
is abhorrent.” 

Senator Harold E. Hughes, 
Democrat of Iowa, said in an 
interview that the bombing 
was futile and immoral. 

“It is unbelievable savagery 
that wc have unleashed in 
this holy season,” he de- 
clared. “the only thing I can 
compare it with is the sav- 
agery at Hiroshima and Nag- 
asaki.” 
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Asked whether he would 
approve of the bombing if • 
it could he proved effective 
in bringing concessions from 
Hanoi, the Senator said: 
“I cannot imagine the holo- 
caust that the bombing must 
be causing. There can be 
no victory in this kind of 
war.” 

The critics of the bombing 
argue, furthermore, that 
American airmen are being 
killed and made prisonerand 
that the lives of prisoners en- 
dangered. 

The staff study for the Sen- 
ate committee concluded 
that “throughout the _ war, 
the results of the bombing of 
North Vietnam have con- 
sistently fallen far short of 
the claims made for it..** 

“Compared to the damago 
to U.S. prestige and the in- 
ternal division created by the 
bombing policy, its meager 
gains must be seriously 
questioned,” the study 
asserted. 


French 

Comment 


PARIS— There was a time not very 
long ago when one Guernica, while 
not actually provoking an offensive 
against barbarity, caused nausea in 
the West when the West discovered 
it was capable of the worst against 
mankind. It was already a caso of air-; 
planes massacring a civilian popula- 
tion, a caso of airplanes dispatched 
by a foreign power to support dic- 
tatorship. 

Since then, perversion has made 
headway. Today it has reached a new 
high in a North Vietnam covered with 
“big cemeteries under the moonlight.” 
A hundred B-52’s and hundreds of 
fighter-bombers unleashed night and 
day on the network of tightly knit 
webs of Delta villages — it is hard to 
imagine what this represents in terror, 
in blind murders, in atrocious physical 
and psychological mutilations. 

The fact that the center of Hanoi 
has not been — or not yet been— anni- 1 
hilated is not reassuring:' the heart of 
the capital which has long been evacu- 
ated has less population left than the 
immediate suburbs and the country- 
side, which is swarming with peasants, 
and also with children, with old peo- 
ple, with the inactive population from 
the cities dispersed among straw huts. 

To cover this dense crowd of civil- 
ians with a carpet of bombs is perhaps 
not to exterminate a people, but it is 
to undertake a succession of localized 
exterminations. It is to put to sword 
and fire the houses and the huts, the 
hospitals, the schools, the shops and 
the cooperatives. 
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The American leadership believes 
that the era of contempt v/hicli they 
have entered without troubled con- 
science will bo succeeded by the era 
of surrender of their adversaries. But 
tho latter havo toughness of mind be- 
causo they have the intelligence which 
grows from pride. Thcso people who 
call the Americans “the Huns of the ' 
Twentieth Century" havo just pub- 
lished, in French, a very polished an- 
thology of their most ancient poems. 

But Mr. Nixon, on the other hand, 
is right: he^ is right in believing that 
hospital, hut and rice field must be 
destroyed, because it is from there as 
much as from military command posts 
that the resistance draws its ideals 
and its men. Mr. Nixon is translating 
this reality into his own language as 
“Communist offensive." 

If he dared go to the very end of 
his logic, he should now bomb Saigon. 
A priest there has just let it be known 
that for the past ten days hundreds of 
prisoners have gone on a. hunger strike 
at the capital's Chi Hoa prison. They 
are "politicals," picked up in the street 
by General Thieu’s policemen or jailed 
because they arc wrong-thinking Cath- 
olic or students disgusted with the dic- 
tatorship. They have dared ask for the 
freedom of their people and for the 
end of the massacres. 

Perpetually in search of victory, Mr. 
Nixon is thus led to give harder and 
harder blows everywhere because his 
enemies are everywhere. In tho view 
of many he still is given the benefit 
of tentative explanations or of justifi- 
cations, because he has been re-elected 
and because the United States is not a 
totalitarian country. But may one not 
question one’s self about the exact 
value of those liberal mechanisms 
which have been bypassed, betrayed 
as they have been by the logic of an 
imperial system and deviated from 
their original meaning to permit such 
abomination, the crushing of a small 
country that could well have been 
sparedpromotion to the rank of martyr? 

This commentary appeared in yester - 
day’s editions of Le Monde . Transla- 
tion by the Paris bureau of The Times . 
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Communists Watching Nixon 
To See If They Trust Him. ' 


REPORTS of a Nixon-Kissinger rift 
have upset the White House, which has 
denied them publicly. Privately, 
sources inside the Nixon administra- 
tion have x said that they are worried 
about “damage to Kissinger’s credibil- 
ity” as a negotiator. “A prime point of 
concern,” according to The Washington 
Post’s Murrey Harder, “is said to be . 
• what the North Vietnamese may con- 
clude from these reports." 

But the damage to Kissinger’s credi- 
bility could be far greater than that. It 
could extend to his dealings with the 
Russians and the Chinese; and to Mr. 
Nixon’s own grand design for an “era 
of negotiation” and for the "generation - 
of peace” that was to crown his second 
term. 

The Kremlin, as Well as Peking have 
been watching Mr. Nixon’s negotiating 
strategy in order to determine how far 
they could trust him. If;they decide 
that he has gone back on his own word 
in the Paris talks, or on Kissinger’s, 
they will be less likely to enter into 
agreements with the United States 
which might expose them to similar 
risks, 

THIS COLUMN has sometimes tried 
to analyze the administration’s foreign 
policy from the standpoint of its for- 
eign adversaries, in the belief that a * 
better understanding of both sides’ at- 
titudes may he acquired thereby. 
When the Paris impasse is viewed 
from this angle,, there is no doubt that 
powerful elements in all the Commu- 
nist capitals are now claiming it as 
proof of gross deception by the White 
House. The hawks in Moscow and Pe- 
king were only narrowly defeated in 
the infighting that preceded Mr. 
Nixon’s summit visits. But defeats in 
Communist power struggles are never 
ns conclusive as they seem. 

The hawks argued, to judge from the 
evidence between the lines of the Com- 
munist press, that Mr. Nixon was not 
to be trusted— not just on Vietnam, 
but on all the other issues which, to j 
them, involve the very survival of the 
Communist system. The doves, on the 1 
other hand, maintained that the Com- 1 
munist concessions on strategic arms 1 
limitation, on trade and aid, on politi- ■ 1 
cal issues, were paid for by American £ 
concessions as well as by promises of s 
future benefits. JBut now the hawks 


t would claim that Soviet and Chinese 
i agreements with the United States 
* might be similarly broken, and Amcrl- 

' : can promises reneged upon, whenever 
■ Mr. Nixon decides that a little more > 
‘ pressure, another turn of the screw, 
might get him better terms than he 
had originally obtained. . , ; 

If the administration is really con-, , 
cerned at the damage done to Kissin- 
ger’s credibility by press speculation, of ' 
the kind, which appeared irt tills col- 
; umn last week, the remedy is in its ; 
own hands. What the column sug- 
gested was that an attempt to look at 
the Paris breakdown through the eyes . 
of Hanoi would lead the • Communists 
to conclude that the agreement negoti- 
ated by Kissinger had been disowned 1 
by Mr. Nixon. The fuss now made by,” 
administration sources about the effect ' 
of such an analysis on Kissinger’s cred- 
ibility suggests that the analysis is cor- 
rect, even in the administration’s own 
view, in attributing this line of reason- -. 

, ing to the Communists. The adminis- 
tration can only prove the Communist 
hawks wrong by reverting to a less 
warlike posture. . . 

THE DAMAGE, which is of the ad- 
ministration’s own making, cannot bo ’ 

. undone by denouncing press specula- 
tion about it as irresponsible. Where a 
government restricts the amount of 
publicly available information, for . 
what may sometimes be good reasons ’ 
of its own, it is the proper function of 
the press to speculate. . ’ . • 

, Where major, issues of war and 
peace are concerned, the speculative 
reconstruction of the other side’s 
•thought pi'ocesscs is more necessary 
than ever, even-if it should appear to 
reflect badly on one’s own side’s mo- * 
lives. It is an, essential part of the 
search for alt undcrstandi/ig of what is 
happening in tho world,' and why. ' 
American governments have too often 
neglected this process, but this is no : 
reason why the press should eschew it. 

Indeed, in an increasingly interde-* 
pendent world of Great Powers en- ‘ 
gaged in the process of secret diplo- 
macy, an insight into the policies of 
any one government will have to be 
sought more and more often in the 
shadows it casts on other countries. 

© 1972 Victor Zorza 
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WASHINGTON POST 
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Terror Bombing in the Name of Peace 


r How did we get in a few short weeks from a prospect 
( for peace that “you can bank on,” in tho President's 
; words, to the most savage and senseless act of war ever 
^visited, over a scant 10 days, by ono sovereign people 
^bpon another? And perhaps more to tho point, what is 
.'tho ‘logic and where are tho lessons of history that say 
*we can run this reel backward after a time and proceed 
v.from terror bombing to “peace”— that there is, in other 
words, some rational cause and effect here, running ei- 
ther way? 

• A The sad, hard answer is that while there are few con- 
clusive lessons from history in this matter, tho supposed 
“logic” of proceeding from bargaining 1<> bombing nnd 
bno.k to bargaining, in Mm name of peace, bars boon, fmir- 
(to lvmiil.il to Mils romilry’rt Vlofnnm steal er.v of “Un.iit.ed 
Avar” by “graduated response” over more than eight 
..years and two administrations. In the beginning, it was 
accepted, with precious little protest, by Democrats and 
Republicans alike; and it was quietly acquiesced in by a 
'good many of the people who now talk of “genocide” and 
'“war crimes” and of the intolerable “immorality” of our 
current policy. 

That we recite this background is in no way to sug- 
gest that we think Mr. Nixon is somehow mandated to 
continue to compound past follies. On the contrary, hav- 
ing promised us so many times to end this war within 
‘ids first four years and having failed so dismally,. for all 
.that he might have learned from recent history, he is 
under greater obligation than any of his predecessors 
were to re-evaluate the mission, to reassess our capabili- 
ties,’ to recognize our limitations — and to change our 
strategy. But the change that is needed is not likely to 
bo encouraged by denouncing the horror now unfolding- 
in tho skies over North Vietnam as something entirely 
new and different and essentially Nixonian. If this strat- 
egy is contrary to all we hold sacred, it would seem to 
follow that in some measure it always was. In short, we- 
are not going to find it easy to work our way out of a 
10-year-old war effort that has demonstrably failed of 
its early high hopes unless we are prepared to begin by 
admitting that this is so; that we are all caught up, 
in one degree or another, with the responsibility for a 
war plan gone horribly wrong; that this country under- 
took an enterprise it could not handle, at least In any 
time frame and at any expenditure of lives and resources 
worthy of the objective; and that it would be the mark 
of a big power to cut our losses and settle for the only 
reasonable outcome that we now must know could ever 
have been realistically expected. 

We should begin, in other words, not simply by shout- 
ing about the immorality of what we are now doing, but 
by first acknowledging the tragic impracticably of what 
.we set out to do. and the enormity of the miscalculations 
and misjudgmenls that have- been made, however hon- 
estly, from the very start. For only from this admission 
can we proceed rationally to deal with the monumental 
contodiction in the administration’s current strategy. 
The contradiction begins with the administration’s seem- 
ing ‘insistence on a fully-enforceablc, guaranteed settle- 


ment of the war on tho old, familiar, original terms — 
“freedom” and “independence” nnd “enduring peace” 
for South Vietnam; anything seriously short of that, 
Mr. Nixon would have us believe, would be abject sur- 
render, the abandonment of an ally, and a “stain upon 
the honor” of the United States. 

Leaving aside the cliches which have come to be so 
inevitable a part of every serious presentation of our 
policy, there are two things tragically wrong about this 
statement of our aims, and the first is that such objec- 
tives are demonstrably unobtainable. The violent and 
embittered conflict that has engulfed Indochina for sev- 
eral decades Is not going to ho “set Med” by any piece of 
paper Miat T)r. floury Kissinger could conceivably per- 
suade both North and South Vietnam to sign. That Is 
the loud lesson of the collapse of the last peace plan; it 
asked too much of a situation which can only be resolved 
in ambiguity. Such is tho conflict of purpose on both 
sides, in fact, that it can fairly be said that in negotiat- 
ing a “settlement” we cto in fact merely writing the 
rules of engagement for a continuing struggle for control 
of South Vietnam by other less openly military means. 

So we are not talking about “peace,” and still less 
about “abandoning an ally,” for there can be no resolu- 
tion of the fighting which will not present each side both 
with risks and with opportunities of losing — or winning 
— in large measure what each has been fighting for. To 
pretend that we are doing otherwise — that we are mak- 
ing “enduring peace” by carpet-bombing our way across 
downtown Hanoi with 52s — is to practice yet one more 
cruel deception upon an American public already cruelly 
deceived. It is, in brief, to compound what is perhaps the 
real immorality of this administration’s policy— the con- 
tinuing readiness to dissemble; to talk of “military tar- 
gets” when what we are hitting are residential centers 
and hospitals and commercial airports; to speak of our 
dedication to the return of our POWs and our missing 
in action even while we add more than 70 to their num- 
ber in little more than a week. 

We think the American people could face the truth of 
how little there- is we can really count on accomplishing 
in Vietnam — if they were to hear it from the President. 
But we have not heard from the President — not since 
“peace was at hand.” Instead, we have heard from sur- 
rogates and spokesmen and military headquarters, cryp- 
tically, about the loss of men and aircraft and the al- 
leged military significance of the raids. It is from others, 
around the world, that we hear about the havoc our 
bombers are wreaking on innocent civilians with the 
heaviest aerial onslaught of this or any other war. AH 
this we arc presumably doing to redeem the “honor of 
America” and this is the second part of what’s wrong — 
and contradictory — about the President’s bombing pol- 
icy. For it is havd to envisage any settlement that wc 
could realistically hope to negotiate which could justify 
the effort now being expended to achieve it or wash 
away the stains on this country’s honor of the past 10 
days. 
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tady Urged 


By Victor Cohn 
Washington rost Staff Writer 

The American Association 
for the Advancement of Sci- 
encc urged Congress yester- 
day to begin a full-scale study 
of the long-range effects of 
TJ.S. bombs, chemicals and 
other advance weapons on the 
land and people of Vietnam. 

In another “emergency” res- 
olution, the large scientific or- 
ganization’s legislative council 
overwhelmingly condemned 
U.S. actions in Vietnam, and 
urged immediate withdrawal 
of all U.S. forces from Viet- 
nam, Laos and Cambodia. 

It was the first time antiwar 
forces have been able to get 
such a resolution through the 
largely middle-of-the-road 
group, a federation of 300 sci- 
entific bodies who have a total 
of 7 million members. 

By an amendment offered 
by Lewis M. Branscomb, re- 
search director of IBM, the 
group deleted clauses oppos- 
ing U.S. military participation 
in Thailand. “We’re there by 
treaty, and I’m not sure that 
the situation parallels” that in 


lege and AAAS president 
starting in January, said, ‘‘We 
need a body like the U.S, 
Atomic Bomb Casualty Com- 
mission, which studied the 
long-range effects of the Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki bombings 
after World War II. 

“Unless Congress sets up 
such a study, we’ll never 
know” the truth about many 
allegations— for example the 
charge that U.S. chemicals 
have begun to cause genetic 
mutations and consequent 
malformations in Vietnamese 
children, he said. 

Also, he said, such a study is 
vital if the United States is to 
help rehabilitate Vietnam in- 
telligently — a goal that Presi- 
dent Nixon has endorsed, ac- 
cording to reports of .U.S.- 
North Vietnamese peace talks. 

Specifically, the AAS coun- 
cil backed a bill proposed by 
Sen. Gaylord Nelson (D-Wis.) 
and Rep. Gilbert Gude (R-Md.) 
calling on President Nixon to 
ask the National Academy of 
Sciences to determine both 
the war’s ecological effects 
and “effective ways and 


the other countries said Brans- .means of rectifying” them, 
comb, who until recently) it called for assessment of 
headed the National Bureau of) the results of “aerial bombing, 


Standards. He favored the re- 
mainder of the resolution. 


including so-called carpte 
bombing,” of wide use of “CS” 


The study of Vietnamese! gas and of bulldozing large 


war damage was urged in a 
resolution stating that both 
scientists and the public de- 
serve a full assessment of all 
that “American science” has 
done in Vietnam, “construc- 
tive as well as destructive.” 

“Wc have done some con- 
structive forestry, built high- 
ways and some hospitals and 
medical care,” said Professor 
E. W. Pfeiffer of the Univer- 
sity of Montana, one of the ac- 
tion's sponsors. “But the dam* 
we’ve done far outweighs 
(£ ene.” 

Dr. Leonard Ricser, vice 
president of Dartmouth Col- 


areas of land with “Rome 
plows,” a defoliation method 
sometimes called more de- 
structive than chemicals. 

Every government depart- 
ment would have to give the 
science academy any informa- 
tion it said it needed, accord- 
ing to the Nelson-Gude bill, 
and there would have to be a 
“final” report within six 
months. 

But AAAS proponents of a 
Vietnam study envision this 
first report as only a start on 
the kind of long-range obser- 
vations that the federally fi- 
nanced Atomic Bomb Casualty 


Commission has made in Ja- 
pan, observing cancers and 
other delayed results of the A- 
bombs. 

The AAAS council has some 
550 members, but only 175 
were present yesterday. The 
vote on the anti-Vietnam war 
resolution was 80 to 41, with 
many abstentions. These in- 
cluded those of the presiding 
officers, including Dr. Glenn 
T. Seaborg, until recently At- 
omic Energy Commission 
chairman. 

The council also voted to 
pare down its size to make it 
less unwieldy, and to give ma- 
jor power to the NNNS’s some 
150,000 direct ducs-paying 
nlembers, rather than to the 
federated organizations. These j 
groups will still be repre 
sented through broad sections 
representing scientific disci- 
plines such as physics and 
chemistry. 

Despite a plea from Dr. Gar- 
land Allan of Washington Uni 
versity in St. Louis, the coun- 
cil refused to assure future 
space to the anti-cstablish- 
ment Scientists and Engineers 
for Social and Political Action. 
Eight SESPA members were 
arresttd Wednesday after ref- 
using to take down an unau- 
thorized exhibit table. 

But the table stood yester- 
day in a new area provided by 
the AAAS, and some AAAS| 
leaders indicated that they ! 
will be willing to provide such 
space again rather than face 
disorders and arrests. SESPA 
members said they intend to 
continut “orderly protest” 
against uses of science for war 
and oppression, and will reap- j 
pear at future AAAS sessions. 

The organization ended its 
annual meeting here. It will 
reconvene in Mexico City in 
late June for a largely inter- 
American session. 


BALTIMORE SUN 
4 January 1973 

Bengali sIu<Uiils 
raise Viet flags 


Dacca, Bangladesh (Reuter) 
-Left-wing students yesterday 
burned an effigy of President 
Nixon in this Bangladesh capi- 
tal, and ran up the flags of 
North Vietnam and South Viet- 
nam’s Provisional Revolution- 
ary Government (the Viet 
Cong) atop the United States 
Information Agency’s library 
building. 

Members of a break-away 
faction of the Bangladesh Stu- 
dents League joined the pro- 
Moscow Bangladesh Students 
Union to stage the demonstra- 
tion in the city center. 

Earlier yesterday, demon- 
strators belonging to the regu- 
lar, pro-government Bangla- 
desh Students League ran- 
sacked the office of Dacca Uni- 
versity’s central students 
union. j 

Yesterday’s violence— as 1 
well as protest marches and 
political meetings— came 48 
hours after two civilians were 
shot to death and six others 
wounded in clashes with stu- 
dents who were demonstrating 
over the U.S. bombing of 
North Vietnam. 


BALTIMORE SUN 
4 January 1973 

Hanoi hospital to get aid, Kerrigan says 


Paris (Reuter)— The Rev. 
Daniel J. Berrigan yesterday 
informed the North Vietnam- 
ese delegation to the Paris 
peace talks that $250,000 had 
been raised in the United 
States to help reconstruct Bach 
Mai Hospital, hit during the 
recent United States bombing 
of Hanoi. 

The money was raised by 
the U.S. Medical Aid Commit- 
tee for Indochina. 

(A French government 
spokesman said earlier yester- 
day that France would set 
i aside $400,000 this year to mod- 


| emize and re-equip St. Paul 
Hospital in Hanoi to replace 
! installations destroyed in re- 
cent U.S. bombing raids.) 

Father Berrigan, on parole 
after serving a prison term for 
helping to burn draft files in 
Catonsville, said he also told 
the Hanoi emissaries he would 
continue to oppose the war. 

Father Berrigan told a group 
of newsmen that he was very 
skeptical about the impending 
resumption of peace talks be- 
tween the U.S. presidential 
envoy, Henry A. Kissinger and 
North Vietnam's Le Due Tho. 


| “We are profoundly skeptical 
! because we have been tricked 
so many times in the past,” he 
said. “We have been had, in 
the old American sense.” 

Father Berrigan, who is on 
his way to Britain to attend a 
seminary in Huddersfield, 
added: “For all sorts of com- 
plicated reasons, I believe it is 
impossible for President 
Nixon, the generals ftrtd high 
administration officials to re^ 
nouncc Vietnam to the Viet- 
namese. They cannot bear 
that.” 
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Enow DBDcESS Jp&jrtiy 

By Daniel Southerland • 

Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Sciene&Monitor 

Go Cong, Vietnam 

The Saigon government has just, estab- 
lished a new political party here, but many of 
' its membersare not quite sure what it:is all 
about. 1 

, ”We were told to g6 to a. meeting at the 
province capital” said a.fanrner wTio claimed 
to be a member of theinew, Democracy Pa’rty . 
"We shouted some slogans’, and then they let! 
usgohome.” • 

The farmer didn't. seem to. ifmnd the. slogan- 
shouting too much; But he was~at:a loss to: 
explain what its purposecwas; 

, Democracy Party organizers ^saythe. party 
is intended to: lead a "political’ struggle* 
against the Communists once there is a:, 
cease-fire. 4 They claim to have, already 
recruited somfc 2'00,Oao7nembers. A national 
'party convention- is- to be held in mid-- 
February. 

Organizers in Go Cong. Province to the 
south of Saigon-claim to have brought in more 
than 10,000 recruits- Go Cong is the party’s 
pilot province for the Mekong'Delta. 

In some, of the province's, hamlets,, it' 
appears, that just about’ every male over, the 
age of 18. was expected: by government 
authorities to join the new party,, Many 
appear to regard joining-as simply one. more, 
way of. staying on the right; side of the 
government. Some apparently fear that if 
they do not join, they wilLhave trouble getting 
official licenses, residence permits, .and other 
legal papers -from the.government. ; 

A mason in the province capital explained 
how he came to join the party. 

,T S °r/° Vernment ca dres came around 
and asked me to fill out application forms ” 
he said. So I filled them out." 

"Everybody has to join,” he- said. "It's by 
order of the government. If y OU don't join, 

ment™ leht haV< : trouble wlth the govern- 

In one hamlet, each house was flying not 
only the government flag hut also the new 

veiT y 7 s ', WhlCh consists of a red star on. a 
yellow backround. 

r T ide " ts said they wcre ordered 
by local authorities to buy the party flag 

which cost 200 piasters (about 50 cents) eacif’ 
Parly leaders said the flag is supposed to 
de “r at ° the "anti-Communist spirit.” 

The North Vietnamese flag has a red 

background with a yellow star,” said one of 

th ?v a ; r s eadcrs - '' So we chos c the opposite 
-a yellow background with a red.star " ’ 

Party leaders insist that they want to co , 

other ^-Com™ ' 
parties, and that they want to encoura^p thp 

neon e P T nt ° f a tw °-P art y system. But the l 
hi rn r h ° S6 f m f ° bG corn Ptaining the most J 

7° .'I"* «»«*>* <he formation of the now ! 

< 1 'NM >. * u rulust Movement o: 
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ra uaigosi prisons 

hong KONG 8 :’ "7 S | v* f Ti " ,cs Corre sponcdn(! 
riL^.. t ?. ou l a . nds ,°f. political! t V hf C ^L: am P a i^ conducted br 


tens nf lnc question of 

tens of thousands of nolitieal 
ln South. Vietnam may 

tion 0n £ ? hp m l or ( b °™ of contend 
non in the tortuous negotiations 

’£sF * wssss 

fh?? 0 /f e r ere reports this week 
ViPtn^ mGrrcan P ressi *re on North 

Vietnamese negotiators for some 

o«ri oi agreement on the with 
' Vietnamese "7- 

ers from the South contributed to 
the .mpasse which first developed 

be™g in Te 

implied that Hanoi would mnko 
tho C °rr C <5 SSIOnaI ^Sesture provided 

In Wh ?£ r ? ed t0 CTt Prisoner. 

n nr t h Vietnam released, 
western reaction to this id™ 

its aS ow h n at Han °/ i WOuId with drnw 
its awn men from the South If 

communist sympathisers" now 
m Pnson in the South nr® 
freed so- that the latter- can play 
a crucial role in the post-ceasa*- 
fire political struggle. 

or authentic infor- 
mation on the prisoner# in South 
Vietnam 10 available. But tho 
exposure two years ago of tho 
secret; of the infamous “Tircr 
cages —complete with blood curdl- 

mfd fa ph °K togra P hs in American 
media— showed, that the prison re- 
gime under the Saigon: Govern* 
? artlcularl y cruel one. 
According to communist sources 
there are more than 1,000 public 
3” d secret prisons- in. the South 
detaining about three lakh per- 

rc«nr£rt rge nv \ m ¥ rs of them wera 
rounded up during various anti* 


,. - r* cyuuutictj jay 

the Saigon and U.S. authorities 
I ” amc3 os ‘'Phoenix** 

and “Rural Pacification/* 
,.. To ^ ar ®i of course, is a way c# 
la J“oso prison®. Often th® 
f ? i ‘controlling" th© Inmates 
ie handed over to regular criminal 
; prlsoneffl ^crvlpg long ecntencca. 
The worst Is when incidents brcrUs 

I I mxt , in a prison camp or another. 
On sruch occasions, the authority 
even throw grenades into prison 
cages killing whoever is around 
or unleash police dogs on them. 

rL! 01 ?.* n l aJo I, P rlson *. ouch as 
Thuc Due In Gia Dlnh province, 
ns many as 150 persons are packed 
into a yard. 50 square yards, with 
no special toilet facilities. Thes® 
have coma to be known es “pig 
sties" and "stables.” 

A prisoner is allowed only hnlf 
{ IZJ** w ¥? r a da y — for drink- 
Inff A^ d washln S combined. Thcso 
conditions are believed to hav® 
££ Tnlys }*' bcriiberi, dy,x:iv 
flI i5 psychosis common ' 
diseases In th© prisons. 

Tho number of regular com- 

hlV” iat ^ cc + drc ^ taken Prisoner is 
believed to b© small. Tho bulk 
of the prisoners were taken In oa 
f^L 0 * 011 ,. 0 * ***&£ sympathiser® 

In cy orations such as eliminating 
f n . village and taking ®iS 

inhabitants prisoner. Analyst® 
believe that tno experience they 
have gone through will have mndo 
them confirmed commulota by thg 
I il m ! 17 thc ^ f et if they get oufl 
J* fw d in an y Political 

settlement that may eventually 

emerge, there people are consider* 
t to become politically 

significant no mo timo or tho other 


is anti-Communist and usually 
q £ ,asic government policies. But 
^ $ & rS Say that man V of th *ir followers 

?5 yCOerced in to joining the govern- 

There is little they can do to resist since the 

PresTden^N thG " administ ™Uon from 
president Nguyen Van Thieu down to the 

province-and district chiefs is behind the new 

party. Key members of the new nartv am 

government administrators P Y * 

Despite all the government machinery that 

r-^swrt 
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State Department Urges End 
Of Pentagon Role in Pacification 


By TAD SZULC 

Special to The New York Tlme* 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 23— -The Vietnam during the fall. 

State Department has rccom- Mr. Faunce is a senior State 
mended the virtual elimination Department official who is di- 
of the Defense Department’s rectly responsible to Secretary 
role in pacification efforts in of State William P. Rogers. His 
South Vietnam. office supervises all United: 

The proposal, according to States aid programs, which Mr.j 
officials here, is aimed at es- Hannah administers, 
tablishing civilian control over Administration officials said 
major United States social and that the National Security 
economic programs. The long- Council would make the final 
dominant military role in run- decision to recommend the 
ning purely civilian and hu- transfer of the program, 
manitarlan programs has been The 33-page report which 
the target of frequent criticism concentrated almost entirely on 
within the Administration and the refugees in South Vietnam, 
in Congress. The Pentagon and said: T!he United States should 
the intelligence agencies have support long-term physical and 
been accused of often distort- economic rehabilitation of war, 
ing the puigrams into opera- victims, including displaced 
tions with military objectives, persons, war widows, orphans 
The change would be ac- and the physically and mentally 
complished, the State Depart- handicapped.” 
ment said, through a transfer “It will simply not be enough 
to the civilian Administration to help rebuild the Vietnamese 
for International Development economy,” the 'report added, 
of thp program to assist war “This alone is not sufficient to 
victims in South Vietnam. restore the social fabric.” 

The bulk of this program is South Vietnamese Criticized 
currently managed by the The report was (highly critical 
War Victims Directorate of an of the performance of South 
agency under the Pentagon’s Vietnamese officials running 
control known as CORDS, for the refugee programs in con- 
. Civilian Operations Rural De- junction with the United States, 
velopment Support. Heretofore, urging the removal of “corrupt 
this agency, whose chief is administrators” and charging 
directly subordinate to the South Vietnamese “sloppiness 
United States military com- in administration.” 
mand in Saigon, has been res- The inspectors accused some 
ponsible for most of the paci- South Vietnamese officials of 
fication efforts. the Social Welfare Ministry of 

Parallel to the Vietnamiza- falsifying name lists of refugees 
tion program, which gradually to steal commodities, 
switched combat responsibili- The inspectors said that on 
ties from American to South the basis of a count by the Sai- 
Vietnamese forces, pacification gon Government 1.2 million new 
was aimed at securing the Sai- refugees had been created by 
gon Government’s hold over the fighting in South Vietnam 
rural populations through oper- between March 30 and Nov. 23. 
ations ranging from care of re- The number of refugees is not 
fugees and resettlement to the precisely known but the report 
training of the Vietnamese na- said that last June the United 
tional police and the joint anti- States and South Vietnam were 
Vietcong program known as preparing plans to care for 1.5 
Operation Phoenix. The war million refugees. According to 
victims’ program, however, is the Senate subcommittee on 
currently the major operation refugees the total may be close 
of CORDS, as most of the other to two million, including some 
pacification ventures have coi- 200,000 living in areas under 
lapsed since the start of the Communist control. 

North Vietnamese offensive in ■ The anspectors said they 
the South last March 30. • fo “ nd that since March 30 
_ * , _ .... when responsibility for relief 

Based on Inspection Tour resettlement and return-to-vil- 
The State Department said i a g e programs was between 
that long-range rehabilitation CORDS and AID, that opera- 
programs “are more compatible tions were characterized by 
with the development aims of “confusion and lack of coordi- 
A.I.D. than with CORDS, which nation.” 
js a sfiort-term agency.” “This lack of coordination 

The recommendation to trans- and duplication of effort be- 
fer the refugee program to ci- tween AID and CORDS, which 
vilian control was contained in is an old story, must be cor- 
an internal departmental docu- rected as soon as possible,” the 
ment sent on Dec. 6 by An- report said. “We believe that in 
thony Fauncc, the acting in- any case the war victims pro- 
spector general of foreign as- gram could probably be more 
sistance, to John A. Hannah, efficiently administered and 
■ the aid administrator. The doc- that its long-range responsibil- 
(iiment is based on a lengthy ities would bo better protected 
| report by a team of foreign as- if the War Victims Directorate 
sistance inspectors who visited were transferred now to AID.” 


NEW YORK TIMES { 

29 December 72 

Cambodian Confession 

As the aerial blitz against North Vietnam continues 
in full fury, the American people have been treated to 
another sordid glimpse of what they are getting for the 
continuing high investment in lives, money and national 
honor throughout Indochina. ; 

The United States-backed Government of Cambodiihas 
acknowledged that because of corruption by military, 
commanders and other “irregularities,” it has paid sal- 
aries to as many as 100,000 nonexistent soldiers. The 
misappropriated funds for this phantom army have* come 
almost exclusively from a $300-mi!lion American aid 
program that President Nixon once called “probably the , 
best investment in foreign assistance that the United 
States has made in my lifetime.” 

The President to the contrary notwithstanding, there 
is nothing remarkably new in the latest .disclosure from 
Phnom Penh, except perhaps the surprising candor of 
a regime that has long shared with its neighbors in 
Vientiane and Saigon a reputation for condition. 

Only last month, a Times correspondent on the seen©, 
described Cambodia as a place where “the sons of gen- 
erals drive Alfa Romeos and Cougar fastbacks i . . the 
governor of a province is known to sell ammunition and - 
drugs to the enemy . . . other Government officials can 
be seen selling automatic rifles and uniforms to wealthy 
merchants, who in turn sell them to both sides . . . low- 
salaried colonels — some accused of pocketing the pay- 
rolls of their units — build luxury villas here in the 
capital and rent them to Americans for $700 a month.” . 

Is it any wonder that since Mr. Nixon threw American 
support — including briefly American troops — behind 
a new anti-Communist military regime in early 1970, 
Communist forces have overrun three-quarters of Cam- 
bodian soil and the indigenous resistance movement has 
expanded from a force of about 3,000 to an estimated 
30,000? 

Meanwhile, most of the country’s towns and cities 
have been heavily damaged or destroyed either by allied 
bombs or by Communist shells, or both, and up to one- 
third of the seven million population has been rendered 
homeless. Neither the newly affluent . generals nor the 
American Government has shown serious concern for 
these hapless refugees, caught up in a conflict that is 
beyond their understanding. 

And all this goes oh while the Administration weighs 
plans for an eighteen -month freeze of Federal housing • 
construction and other “economy” cuts in programs to 
aid America’s own disadvantaged. Some day perhaps the 
President will explain who at home or abroad is being 
helped by the extension of this war without end. 
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I By Thomas W. Lippman 

Washington Post Foreign Scrvics 

GOCONG, South Vietnam, 
Dec. 31 — President Thieu is 
openly using soldiers, civil 
servants, and publicly owned 
equipment, including materi- 
als paid for by the United 
States, to promote the devel- 
opment of his new political 
party. 

; The party, known as Dan 
; Chu or the Democracy Party, 
is theoretically an independ- 
ent organization with volun- 
tary membership and no for- 
mal connections with the pres- 
ident. But it represents a ma- 
jor part of his effort to soli- 
dify his personal grip on the 
country and its people in an- 
ticipation of a postwar politi- 
cal struggle. 

; The party’s organizers 
have been at work for more 
than a year, but stepped up 
the pace sharply in late Octo- 
ber, when a peace settlement 
that would legitimize a Com- 
munist presence in South Vi- 
etnam became a real possibil- 
ity. 

Thieu has used the delay in 
reaching a peace agreement to 1 
move on several levels to en- 
trench himself in office. The 
chief public and ostensibly 
non-governmental move has 
•been the unveiling of the 
party, which has opened ch$p- j 

ters around the country 
though it has largely avoided 
scrutiny from foreigners by 
postponing its debut in Sai- i 
gon. i 

. The chapter here in Gocong, I 
a sleepy delta province capital 
30 miles south of Saigon, is 
one of the most fully organ- 
ized, and no attempt is being 
made to hide the extensive 
use of public resources and 
government personnel in its 
development. 

The staff at the party’s tem- 
porary office in a Buddhist ! 
temple consists of four civil 
servants — three young men 
from province headquarters 
assigned by the province chief 
to work at (he parly office, 
and a woman typist from Hie 
Agricultural Development Bu- 
reau. Printing and typing of 
party documents and letters . 
are done in government oU j; 
flees on government equip- ; 
ment. J 

The party’s permanent Go- v 
cong headquarters is being r, 
constructed a few blocks away s 
by a platoon of army engi- u 
Peers, using American-sup- 
plied equipment and imported I . 


Korean cement paid for by 
U.S. aid funds. The site is pub- 
licly owned land next to pro- 
vince police headquarters. 

There are 2,673 names on 
the party’s current Gocong 
province membership list. 
Among them are 450 police- 


[1 men and 1,134 teachers, agri-‘ 

- cultural development officials, 
n and other civil servants. Ac- 
r t cording to party chairman 
1- Nguyen Minh Huan, the roster 
i- comprises all public employ- 
r- ees in the province. 

»- In addition, Huan said a le- 
i- € al kirn on partisan politics by 
i- military officers has been 
e partly circumvented with gov- 
t* ernment approval, to permit 

- officers assigned to non-mili- 
tary duties to join the party. 

s [He called them "civilian offi- 

2 cers.” 

3 He said there are about 50 
such officers in Gocong, a mi- 

t nor and generally peaceful 

- province where the govern- 

- ment’s military presence is 

- minimal. There are several 
thousand of them around the 
country, according to other 

j I sources. 

Huan said he was one of 
; about 30 persons recruited for 
/ ,thc party by the Gocong pro- 
5 vi »ce chief and that the appli- 
i cation forms filled out by all 
_ the members were being kept 
iat province headquarters by! 
one of the province chief’s as- 
sistants — a lieutenant colonel 
who failed to appear at his of- 
i free after being informed by 
i telephone that reporters w.cpc 
| waiting to so bin*. " , 

The ability of (ho party’s or-j 
ganizers to command this kind! 

WPYHWf of- 
ftctals ilustratcs the extent to 
which Thieu already controls 
the machinery of government. 

All province chiefs, or mili-i 
,tary governors, are appointed 
[ by Thieu to their lucrative 
1 anc * ' powerful positions, and 

- they in turn control the lower 
levels of government down to 
tho re molest hamlet— includ- I 
lug Jobs, government services, 
essential personal documents, | 
and seciirily optunl ions. 

It comes ns no surprise to 
Vietnamese or Americans here ! 

that Thieu would take advan- . 

tage of his position to promote 
the development of his party. ' 
It was expected that there 
would he pressure on govern- f l 
ment workers to join and that I 
some public money would be 11 
used for party activities. a 

! Political parties have not 
traditionally been a dominant 6 


PVjil S. .Ian. 2 — Two French- 
Tucvr, released last week after 
ars in a Saigon jail said 
hoK’^; d. brfay that South Vict- 
nntlmsc authorities were rc- 
ekuoijfying political prisoners 
as Common criminals to avoid 
releasing them when a cense* 
fin* crimes into force. 

.{ban- Pierre Debris and An- 
drek Monras, who were impris- 
oned ‘.for raising a Viclcong 
flag; in Saigon in .July 1 970, 
said- that South Vietnamese of- 
ficials were making false rec- 
o ref!?,- find documents to keep 
ihes<) prisoners in jail. 

Political and criminal pris- 
oners were now being mixed, 
they fold a press conference 
hcijoj "Three days • before they 
wevd freed, they witnessed a 
ma.<s "deportation of political 
prisoners from Saigon’s Chi 
Cifoa jail to the notorius pe- 
nal; settlement of Poula Con- 
doiv- 

“This is a sign that thejiqui- j 
dation of prisoners is about to ] 
begdnv’ they said. Sixteen stu- 
dents who went on a hunger s 
strikq Dec. 10 to protest the < 
conditions of their detention 1 
were among the prisoners « 
shipped out, they said. ] 

Torture against political ; 


-prisoners was rampant, the 
r two men said. 

* A favorite of Saigon jailers 
was “the plane trip, ’’ dangling 

* the prisoner in mid-air by his 
| wrist and working him over 
1 with clubs. The prisoners also 

extinguished cigarettes on 
prisoners’ bodies, they said. 

Although they themselves 
had been beaten with iron 
bars and bicycle chains when 
first arrested, they said, they 
had never been tqrtyrcd. 

The two young men said 
they had presumed they would 
he released, since , otherwise 
“they would have been embar- 
rassing witnesses to what is . 
to follow,’’. 

They also attributed their 
release to the campaign on 
their behalf by the French 
"Secours Populaire” (Popular 
Aid) organization, and claimed 
that they were not aware of 
I any steps taken by the French 
I government to obtain their re- 
lease. 

However, official sources 
said here tonight the release 
of the two' imprisoned men 
was due mainly to “repeated 
and insistent” demands by j 
French government represent- 
atives in Sttigon. ' . 


foree in Vietnamese political 
life because there is none that 
has nationwide membership 
and influence, and the exist- 
ing parties have been subordi- 
nate tp regional and religious 
interests. 

Last, week, however, Thieu 
issued a decree that is in- 
tended to change that. Under 
the new law, electoral politics 
in Vietnam will he dominated 
by large, national political 
parties— and if only the De- 
mocracy Party is able to meet 
the new law’s membership 
criteria and is eligible to run 
candidates, that would leave 
Thieu in an even stronger pos- 
ition Ilian now. 

"We’re not asking to parlld- 
pale In Thorn's government," 
an opposition party leader 

snirt wistfully tlio oilier day. 

We just want to bo left alone 
to compete equally. How can 
we compete with this?” 

It will be difficult, if not im- 
possible, for any opposition 
[party to compete with the De- 
mocracy Party, if its perform- 
ance here is any indication. 

Huan, the party chairman, a 
61-year-old schoolteacher, said 


he joined because “the prov- 
ince chief himself came into 
my home and invited me to at- 
tend the meeting. I am a sup- 
porter of Thieu and an anti- 
communist. It would have 
been very difficult to refuse.” 

As party chairman for - Go- 
cong, he said, he has sought 
out "all the people I know per- 
sonally” to explain the party’s 
purposes to them and per- 
suade them to join. “Nobody 
has refused,” he said. 

There is still a debate 
within the U.S. Mission in Sai- 
gon over what Thieu’s likely 
political moves will be in the 
event of n cease-fire. 

Basically the argument Is 
between those who believe he 
will “move, lo the left"— 
broaden the base of Ids gov- 
ernment, reestablish coot net 
with the opposition, liberalize 
some of his political policies — 
and those who believe lie will) 
“move to the right”— further 
harden his uncompromising 
anticommunist, anti-neutralist 
stand and exclude from the 
councils of power all t)jose 
whoso agreement with hMP 13 
less than total. I 
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PHNOM PENH— The wide- 
spread hopes of instant- 
peace fostered among Cam- 
bodians by Henry Kissing- 
er’s magical aura and their 
own government’s pro- 
nouncements have now 
largely subsided. 

They have boon replaced, 
at least among educated 
people, by the glum realiza- 
tion that Cambodia is fur- 
ther away from even a lim- 
ited settlement than any or 

Neivs Analysis 

the other countires of Tndo- 
Chinn. For even if a cease- 
fire were to extend to Cam- 
bodia it is' difficult to see 
what kind of political follow- 
up there could possibly be. 

The mood of pessimism 
deepened with recent Com- 
munist military successes. 
Fora time the. Communists 
had closed four of the coun- 
try’s six main railroads and 
were threatening the other 
two. They crowned their 
temporary dominance with 
the destruction of a heavily 
escorted convoy and conse- 
quent butchery of the gov- 
ernment troops and a num- 
ber of women and children, 
the soldiers’ dependents. 

President Lon Nol has 
given his new prime minis- 
ter* Hang Thun Hak, a brief 
to arrange talks with the 
other side at the local level. 
Officially all that is on offer 
is service in the govern- 
ment, army or re-settlement 
on the land. According to 
rumor, there may also have 
been some vague sugges- 
tions of a “place in political 
life.” 

The official government 
line has always been that if 
the North Vietnamese with- 
drew. Khmers— as the Cam- 
bodians are historically 
known — would soon settle 
their differences amicably. 
Since it is unlikely that all 
Vietnamese will withdraw 
and since it is reluctant- 
ly conceded that there is 
such a thing as a dedicated 
Khmer Communist, the ac- 
tual government strategy is 
to try to make little local 
settlements with the less 
committed Khmer dissi- 
dents. 

It is recognized that a 
“hard core” Will bd ldfl» 
Western diplomats who 
share the Cambodian gov- 


ernment view suggest that 
“over time” the Cambodian 
army will be able to get the 
better of these units. 

The government’s plan is 
thus essentially to bring 
about; the capitulation . of 
some hostile units and to de- 
stroy the others, a plan for 
continuing the war rather 
than ending it. It is based 
on the hope that the major- 
ity of North Vietnamese 
units, advisers and support 
personnel will indeed de- 
part, or at least, even if they 
stay on Cambodian terri- 
tory, will cease to intervene 

in a major way in the Cam- 
bodian war. 

It ignores the signs over 
recent months that the 
Khmer dissidents are in- 
creasing in number, now to 
an ■ estmiated 30,000-35,000, 
and in combat effectiveness 
while the Cambodian army 
doesn’t seem to be getting 
significantly better. It ig- 
nores. too, the possibility 
that there may soon be a 
major reduction in Ameri- 
can supplies of arms and 
equipment, even if the 
United States provides 
straight cash for arms pur- 
chases to circumvent any re- 
striction in a cease-fire 
agreement on direct supply. 

One Khmer opposition 
party member commented: 
“Lon Nol isn’t interested in 
any settlement. ITc tells 
Hang Thun Hak to get some 
talks going but he won’t let 
him offer anything that the 
other side would accept.” 

Other critics of Lon Nol 
who take the same view 
would like to see him re- 
placed, somehow, by a more 
honest and less lackadaisical 
government. 

What would the other side 
accept? The answer seems to 
be that, like the Phnom 
Penh government, it too is 
opposed to a settlement. 
Exiled Prince Norodom Si- 
hanouk has, of course, al- 
ready announced his opposi- 
tion loudly and vociferously 
in Peking. But he speaks 
only for the Sihanoukists 
among the dissidents, if he 
speaks for them. 

However, in this case he 
may well be voicing the 
common attitude* The 
Khmer dissidents huvkh tip 
an UiWflW and complicated 
alliance and Its complica- 
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One-Third of Army 
In Cambodia Found 
| To Be Nonexistent 


By SYDNEY H. SCHANRERG 

St'ffUl In Hie New York limes 

PHNOM PENH, Cambodia, 
Dec. 27 — The Cambodian Gov- 
ernment acknowledged today 
that, because of corruption by 
military commanders and other 
“irregularities,” it has “at 
times” paid salaries to as many 
as 100,000 nonexistent soldiers. 

The Government said that it 
had sometimes met payrolls of 
300,000 troops even though it 
has now found that the actual 
number of men in the army is 
about 200,000. These “phan- 
tom” troops — a creation of 
false payrolls submitted by 
unit commanders — represent 
the most widespread form of 
corruption in Cambodia and 
have become the focus of bit- 
ter popular complaint. 

A private in the Cambodian; 
Army receives about $20 a 
-month, so 100,000 “phantom” 
privates would put $2-million a 
month into the pockets of com- 
manders. Virtually all of this 
Vnoncy comes through United 
States aid, which will total 
about 5300-million this year. 

The information about Cam- 
ibpdia’s inflated army was dis- 
closed by the Information Min- 
ister, Kcam Rcth, at a news 
conference. 

The Government has men- 
tioned the problem of corrup- 
tion in general terms before, 
but has never discussed it with 
such candor and in such detail. 

The Information Minister said 
the Government had almost 
completed a payroll survey of 
the Army and had so far found 
only 180.000 real soldiers on 


tions are further com- 
pounded by the policy dif- 
ferences among Peking, 
Hanoi, and Moscow. 

“If they tried to get to- 
gether a national leadership 
that could negotiate with 
Phnom Penh,” one informed 
student of their affairs here 
/ said, “they would bring into 
the open so many problems 
and differences within their 
own ranks, it just wouldn’t 
be worth it for them at this 
stage.” 

Others would argue that 
there is no need to go into 
the internal problems of the 
Khmer Rouge, one of three 
major rebel groups, to con- 
sider a settlement. Commu- 
nists and tioivGommunlsts 

atike* m iitonw imm 
went rw Into the 
jungle with the aim of ul- 
timately seizing power in 
Cambodia. 


duty. He said this survey 
would be finished by the end 
of this month. 

The Minister said that at 
present the number of soldiers 
“on paper” was 220,000, having 
been reduced recently from the 
paper high of 300,000. 

The Government of President 
Lon Nol is reportedly under 
heavy pressure from the United 
Stales, its principal benefactor, 
to crack down on the military 
corruption and improve the 
performance of the Cambodian 
armed forces. There were re- 
ports, not confirmed officially, 
that this was one of the mes- 
sages conveyed to . President 
Lon Nol by Gen. Alexander M. 
Haig Jr., President Nixon’s rep- 
resentative during his .brief 
visit to Phnom Penh last week. 

There have .also been unof- 
ficial reports that men from the 
American Embassy’s large mili- 
tary aid team arc assisting and 
overseeing the Cambodians in 
the current army payroll check. 

False payrolls are but one of 
the methods of military corrup- 
tion here. Military supplies, 
from uniforms to medicines, 
often find their way to the 
open market — and sometimes 
into enemy hands. 

There is no doubt that the 
Government’s awareness of the 
seriousness of the corruption t 
' problchTITas increased. But the 
Government has not taken a 
punitive approach toward the 
perpetrators, and reports of cor- 
ruption continue. 

Just two days ago, a local 
newspaper reported that, in one 1 
largely “phantom” unit, the 
commander — because he feared 
his false payroll was about to 
be exposed— suddenly reported 
that 733 men had deserted over 
the past month out of the unit's 
supposed total of 1,100. 

Other newspapers reported 
this Week that $I-million in 
uniforms provided through 
American aid had been un- 
accounted for since iast year. 

The Government has charged 
a few unit commanders with 
falsifying payrolls and has 
jailed them pending trial, but 
officials acknowledge privately 
that this only scratches the 
surface of the problem. Some 
officials say that if every guilty 
commander was put behind 
bars, the army would lose the 
bulk of its leadership and would 
disintegrate. 

The Information Minister said 
the Government was attacking 
the problem “not, by suppres- 
sion but through prevention 
and education.” Asked later 
why the Government had not 
adopted a policy of stern pun- 
ishment, he said: “The Khmer 
mentality docs not depend on 
whether or not you punish a 
person. That’s why we have 
chosen education and preven- 
tion first. But if we ■ have to 
punish, we will punish, because 
it has been prescribed by law.” 

The minister ^akj.thc Govern- 
ment aiming at 

an arm^ m SStt/ufw trained reg- 
ular ermfitblg the 

miilM flffl jjgfflg mm. 
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By JOHN BURGESS 

Special lo The Star-News 

BANGKOK - ‘‘The flying is 
non-military; in other words, 
civilian flying. You are flying 
for the U.S. government, that 
is government agencies such 
as USOM, USAID, USIS, etc. 
While these agencies may be 
under CIA direction, you don’t 
know and you don’t care. The 
government agencies direct 
the routings and schedulings, 
your company provides the 
technical know-how and you 
fly the airplane.” 

Thus an unnamed American 
pilot describes ‘‘civilian 
■ flying” in Southeast Asia for 
Air America and the lesser 
known Continental Ah* Serv- 
ices — both private companies 
on contract to the U.S. govern- 
ment. The pilot’s comments 
are part of a confidential, 
16-page brochure available at 
certain Air Force personnel of- 
fices. It is shown to Air Force 
pilots interested in flying for 
one of the companies upon 
completing their military serv- 
ice. 

The brochure lists no author 
or publisher, but it offers an* 
illuminating view into the in- 
ternal operations of Air Amer- 
ica, which has played a cru- 
cial role in the Indochina war 
theater since the 1950s. Air 
America, along with the other 
companies, has airlifted 
troops, refugees, CIA agents, 
American politicians, war ma- 
terial, food and occasionally 
prisoners all over Southeast 
Asia. 

Extravagant Salaries 

The brochure, dated June 29, 
1972, boasts that Air America 
ranked as one of the most 
profitable corporation in the 
United States in 1969, a year 
when most of the world’s air- 
lines lost heavily. Air Ameri- 
ca’s customer is the U.S. 
government. 

It employs about 436 pilots, 
according to the pamphlet, of 


which 334 are working in 
Southeast Asia. The center of 
Air America’s operation is 
Laos, where the presence of 
military or military-related 
personnel is prohibited by the 
much-abused Geneva Confer- 
ence of 1962. 

Air America’s profits are 
high despite the somewhat ex- 
travagant salaries it pays for 
flying personnel. According to 
the report, a pilot with 11 
years experience, flying a 
UH-34D helicopter based at 
Udorn air base in Thailand an 
average of 100 hours monthly, 
will take home $51,525. All sal- 
aries are tax free. 

A newly hired pilot flying a 
C-7 Caribou transport based m 
Vientiane, averaging 100 hours 
flying time monthly, would 
earn a minimum $29,442. The 
U.S. commercial pilot average 
is $24,000. 

Also available to Air Ameri- 
ca personnel, in addition to a 
liberal expense account, is life 
and medical insurance, two- 
weeks leave, tickets on other 
airlines at 20 percent normal 
cost, PX and government 
mailing privileges and educa- 
tional allowances for depend- 
ents. Many Air America pilots 
are retired military men re- 
ceiving military pensions. 

‘Good’ Investment 

Americans can also become 
“air freight specialists”, com- 
monly called kickers. Their 
job is to push cargo out over 
drop zones. Salary is 
$1,600-$!, 800 per month. Quali- 
fications: American citizen- 
ship, air borne training, expe- 
rience with the U.S. Air Force 
preferred. 

Air America, Inc., is owned 
by a private aviation invest- 
ment concern called the Pacif- 
ic Corp. Dunn and Brad- 
street’s investment directory 
places its assets in the $10-$50 
million category, and rates it 
“good” as an investment risk. 
Air America itself employs aL 


/ 


together about 8,000 persons, 
ranking in size just below Na- 
tional Airlines and above most 
of the smaller U.S. domestic 
airlines. 

Formerly called Civil Air 
Transport (CAT), Air America 
was organized after World 
War II by General Claire 
Chennault, commander of the 
American fighter squadrons in 
Burma and China known as 
the Flying Tigers. CAT played 
a major role in post-war China 
supplying Nationalist troops. 
CAT also supplied the French 
during their phase of the war 
in Indochina. 

Air America is commonly 
considered an arm of the CIA. , 
In Laos, the CIA for the past 
10 years or more has main- 
tained an army of hi T l tribe- 
men, mainly Thai and Lao 
mercenaries. Most of the air 
supply and transport needs for 
this army have been handled 
by Air America. x 

Military Assistance 

Though the brochure does 
root mention opium explicitly, 
it hints at the subject of con- 
traband: 

“Although flights mainly 
serve U.S. official personnel 
movement and native officials 
and civilians, you sometimes 
engage in the movement of 
friendly troops, or of enemy 
captives ; or in the transport of 
cargo much more potent than 
rice and beans! There’s a war 
going on. Use your imagina- 
tion!” 

Air America works hand- 
in-hand with the U.S. Air 
Force. At Udorn air base in 
Thailand, Air Force mechan- 
ics repair the airline’s trans- 
ports and helicopters, many of 
them unmarked. The Air 
Force has reportedly leased 
giant C139 transports when the 
planes were needed for opera- 
tions in Laos. In the section on 
Air America’s benefits, the 
brochure lists in addition to 
normal home and sick leave: 
“Military leave will be grant- 
ed appropriately” — an appar- 
ent acknowledgement that 
there are military people 
working directly with Air 
America. 

One should not conclude, 
however, that the salaries, ex- 
citement and tax advantages 
mean that Air America Dilots 


Profit 


Asia 

'hope the war will continue. As 
the brochure’s author notes in 
a typed postscript: 

“Foreign aid situation un- 
clear pending outcome mili- 
tary situation in RVN (Repub- 
lic of Vietnam), but it looks as 
if we’ll finish the war (and 
peace terms favorable for our 
side); if so, it is expected that 
a boom among contract opera- 
tors will result when imple- 
mented, due to inevitable re- 
habilitation and reconstruction 
’aid in wartorn areas. . . . Job 
market highly competitive and 
you’ll need all the help you 
can get.” 

According to Pacific News 
Service, the following men sit 
Cn the Air America board of 
directors : 

Samuel Randolph Walker — 
chairman of the board of Wm. 
C. Walker’s Son, New York; 
director of Equitable Life As- 
surance Society; member of 
Federal City Council, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; member of Ac- 
tion Council for Better Cities, 
Urban America, Inc., and life 
trustee, Columbia University. 

William A. Reed — chair- 
man of the board of Simpson 
Timber Co. ; chairman of the 
board,^ Simpson Lee Paper 
Co. ; director of Crown Simp- 
son Timber Co.; director of 
'Seattle First National Bank; 
director of General Insurance 
Co.; director of Boeing Co.; 

director of Pacific Car Found- 
ry Co.; director of Northern 
Pacific Railroad; director of 
Stanford Research Institute. 

Arthur Berry Richardson — 
foreign service officer in Rus- 
sia, China and England from 
1914 to 1936; chairman of the 
board of Cheeseborough 
Ponds, Inc. from 1955 to 1961; 
director of United Hospital 
Fund, New York; trustee of 
Lenox Hill Hospital. 

James Barr Ames — law 
partner in Ropes & Gray, Bos-, 
ton; director of Air Asia Co., 
Ltd., director of International 
‘Student Association; member, 
Cambridge Civic Association 
and trustee of Mt. Auburn 
Hospital. 

(Copyright, 1972,' 

Dispatch News Service International) i 
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' HEW YORK TIMES 

23 December 72 

Laos Drug Curb Hailed , 77*7 * **' 


But Outflow Continues 


Saigon -Dobs 


eaiers 


, By MALCOLM W. BROWNE 

Special to The New York Ttnwi 

VIENTIANE, Laos, Dec. 22 — in hard narcotics were made il- 
As part of a recently initiated legal in Laos, authorities here 
campaign by the United States have confiscated 602 kilograms 
and Laotian Governments to of opium and 30 kilograms of 
crack down on narcotics traf- heroin, United States Ambassa- 
fic in and through Laos, Pre- dor G. McMurtrie Godley said 
mier Souvanna Phouma and in a speech today, 
the American Ambassador Meantime, the Laotian Gov-’ 
opened a new addict detoxifica- ernment has been purchasing 1 
,tion center here today. opium grown by farmers so as 

Laotian and American offi- to reduce the hardship to them 
cials delivered speeches hailing of changing crops, 
the results of the anti-nar- )3ut the Government price for 
colics drive and predicted that opium is only about: one-fifth 
the situation would improve. (lie price obtained on the open 
But. sources involved in the market, in Laos, and the latter 
enforcement of a year old anti- price is rising. Consequently, 
narcotics law said that this officials say there is evidence 
year’s illicit Laotian opium that, if anything, farmers in 
crop, slated to be harvested in some areas are increasing pro- 
February, was likely to be large, duction to take advantage of 
The sources said that although the high price. 

Intercepting 'the" flow "o? S opium ° cns <»»*""" 

and heroin from the Laotian Opium dens continue to 
hinterlands to the American flourish here because under the 
market, smugglers were find- ncw ,aw — although production, 
ing new routes. ' sa ' e possession of hard 

One source said that corn* drugs are illegal — it is not il- 
bat and transport planes of the to operate opium dens or 
Royal Laotian Air Force were consume drugs, 
being used to fly narcotics from . Consequently, police are, 
Luang Prabang and other air- 8 ,v 9 n . considerable flexibility in 
fields to delivery points in deciding whether to crack down 
| neighboring countries. on a given opium den or not. 

i A large proportion of the . There has been sharp criti- 
opium derivatives such as heroin c ‘ sm « both from some Laotians 
reaching the American mar- ap d some American officials 
ket originate in a remote wilder- working here of the emphasis 
ness known as the “golden tri- A -10 United States has lately 
angle,” where the borders of placed on the suppression of 
Thailand, Laos and Burma meet. °Phim in Laos. 

Laos Is Transfer Point . „p 1e narcs are fundamen- 
.... .. . . , ta] Iy cops with a very specific 

While most of the raw job,” one American here said. 

opium probably comes from Bur- adding: 

ma and northern Thailand, La- “They are concerned mainly 
os is a traditional transship- with enforcement and not with 
ment area for smugglers send- the economic and political cf- 
ing drugs through Thailand to fects their work produces 
Singapore, Hong Kong and oth- when they make Meo or Yao 
er major ports. tribesmen angry with their 

' In Laos herself it is believed sometimes heavy-handed ap- 
that somewhere between 10 proach to these things, it may 
and 30 tons of opium are be hurting our other efforts 
grown each year. The manu- to keep these tribesmen on our 
facturc of heroin requires about side and not with the Com- 
20 pounds of opium for each munists. The situation in north- 
pound of heroin. west Laos is dangerous enough 

During the height of Amer- as it is without extra antago- 
ican ground combat participa- nizing of the tribes.” 
tion in South Vietnam, most of Enforcement officials hope 
the heroin reaching American that narcotics passing through 
soldiers in that country is be- Laos will be steadily reduced, 
lieved to have _ been manufac- but they acknowledge that the 
tured at a jungle refinery smugglers involved are experts, 
called Hoy Tay in the vicinity generally a step or two ahead 
of the Laotian border village of of them. 

Ban Houei said. One enforcement official said: 

This refinery was discovered “The old days when Corsican 
by anti-narcotics agents after adventurers flew a fleet of light 
it had been closed down and planes from Laos to deliver 
demolished by its operators. . their stuff around Indochina 
Two full-time narcotics ar ^ over. Now the big dealers 
agents of the Bureau of Nar- seem to be relying on military 
cotics and Dangerous Drugs, aviation, and that is very much 
as well, as American customs, harder to control. We hope 
civil and military police advis- military police will cut the 
ers, are currently working in traffic down, but you can 
Laos, and more arc on the way imagine the problem, having to 
here. check every T-28 fighter before 

Paradoxically, narcotics ex- it takes off on a mission.” 
perts say, the success achieved And then, referring to a Balti- 
in recent months in blocking more Federal Court case re- 
narcotics traffics between the ported on last week, he added: 
royal capital of Luang Prapang “And when you hear that heroin 
and Vietiane has apparently has been shipped to the States 
provided an incentive to poppy inside the bodies of G.I.’s killed 
farmers to grow more opium, in action* you know you're up 
Since September 17, 1971, agaiiisji pg^pie who will stop 
When production of trcfi^^^e'diF^'Release 2001/OI i/C 
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I By Jack Anderson 

The feverish U.S. effort to 
build up the South Vietnam- 
ese Air Force, apparently, is 
giving wings to the opium 
smugglers in Southeast Asia. 

This is the ironic conclusion 
to be drawn from a new, 
highly classified General Ac- 
counting Office report on 
worldwide opium traffic. Num- 
bered copies of the I ft I page 
document, classified “Secret,” 
have been distributed to a few 
tap administration and con- 
gressional leaders. 

The report declares bluntly 
that “the Vietnamese military, 
especially the air force” 
could not be trusted and 
should be subjected to 
tougher “customs controls.” 

Thai dope runners arc work- 
ing with the air force brass, 
the report suggests, to smug- 
gle opium into South Vietnam 
by air. But Vietnamese offi- 
cials have been unable to stop 
it because “there were just 
simply too many military air- 
fields (about 300) and .too few 
customs officials." | 

Yet the U.S. has been turn-' 
ing over to the South Viet- : 
namese Air Force the very j 
types of planes most useful 
for transporting illegal drugs. 
These include fat C-130 trans-. 
ports, UH-I helicopters and 
prop-driven, A-l fighters. 

In the gloomiest assessment 
we have ever seen of the dope 
problem in Vietnam, the se- 
cret report contradicts official 
propaganda about South Viet- 
namese-Americnn cooperation j 
on narcotics and cite.s esti- 
mates that “only an insignifi- 
cant amount of heroin had ac- 
tually been interdicted and 
seized." 

Heroin for GIs 

The top U.S. drug suppres- •' 
sion coordinator in Vietnam is 


7 T Y" O 7 ? 

1 ; T try'!™ 
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quoted in the report as saying: 
“Even if (Saigon and 
Washington) were totally suc- 
’ ccssful from now on in 
; stopping all heroin from en- 
tering Vietnam, there (is) 
enough heroin in-country to 
keep every soldier high until 
the last U.S. serviceman has 
withdrawn from South Viet- 
nam." . « 

The reason simiggHn/; rnii'l 
be brought under control, of 
course, is corruption through- 
out the Saigon government. 

. The GAO report descibes one 
secret meeting, for example', 
i between American Ambassa- 
! dor Ellsworth Bunker and 
South Vietnamese President 
Nguyen Van Thieu. 

, “The U.S. ambassador again 
met with the Vietnamese pres- 
ident," states the report, “to 
discuss the progress of a cam- 
paign . . . against smuggling 
and narcotics." 

/ After an exchange of polite 
words, “the Vietnamese presi- 
dent was told, however, that 
the results of the antidrug 
campaign thus far had not 
been sufficient to remove the 
issue as a threat to continued 
American support. 

“Arrests to date had been 
mostly of small peddlers and 
street pushers who were noti 
adequately punished when 
brought trial. The ambassa- 
dor stated that it was essential 
that big traffickers be investi- 
gated, prosecuted and severely 
punished." 

But invariably, diplomatic 
pressure would produce only a 
small flurry of activity, and 
then the corruption would 
take hold again. 

Or, as the secret report suc- 
cinctly puts it: “Vietnamese 
officials acknowledge that 
there were still significant; 
problem areas,” 
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7f\ Quadruple Parking 


i South Korea's president haa got himself a lifetime option 
. XT on- the. tab. H is eouratpjf' wl pay a price for it 


South Korea’s President Park lias, provided for* his- olcL 
age. Not for him the prospect of, compulsory retirement 
at 58 after the end of his third' four-year term;. Three 
years before that constitutional deadline lie took: the 
simple course- of writing: it out ofi the- constitution.. Last 
month 90 per cent of the electorate duly' trooped: to the 
polls to vote 90 per cent in. favour of the revised: consti- 
tution in a referendum. (Not a bad score by any* standard, 
except that of North; Korea, where, a. few; weeks- later,, 
100 per cent of the voters approved; a new constitution; By 
noon on polling day.) Then* last weekend, President Park 
was re-elected for a six-year term; by a new body,, itself 
newly elected,. called the National Council for Unification;. 
The 1 vote was- 2,357; for and 2 invalid.. The result: of these; 
two, polls is* that, unless there' is- another military, coup 
like the one which brought Major-General. Park: into- 
power 1 1 years ago, or unless hemakes- an. uncharacteristic, 
rejection of the burdens of office,, thr president will stay' 
on in. Seoul’s Blue House for the indefinite future.. 

A longer reign: for* President Phrk would! not, in. itself 
necessarily be a bad ; thing for South. Korea. He' h as- 
proved himself, an able chief executive:. He made a; quick 
transition from military to civilian: rule,, and! submitted! 
himself to three reasonably fair erections. His- administra- 
tion may have- Been guilty of corruption,, and, it may not 
have' stuck strictly to- the- accepted! rules when: these- were' 
inconvenient,, but it permitted, more political! freedoms 
than some of its neighbours.. At die' same- time it promoted: 
an economic boom: in which income per head: rose from 
$100 to $250. And in the past year President Park has; 
shown the courage^ — on canniness^ — to* start talking; about 
that well-beloved: chimera, called Korean unification: with? 
his arch enemy across the' 38th. parallel; Mr Kim, III 
Sung: All this, plus, the absence of an* obvious* successor,, 
might anyway have persuaded, South Koreans to* allow 
President Park to stand,, and: win,, in a proper* popular- 
election once again. But ai major-general’s impatience 
with, uncertainty led him to opt for a sure tiling:. 

The chief casually of his coup by constitutions — a 
fashionable phenomenon in Asia these days — is the* long- 
term possibility' of a peaceful change' of government in; 
South Korea. By definition* a: political Body loses- poweir as* 
it gains size*,, and! the- elephantine' National Council for 
Unification, which has been entrusted with: choosing the 
president, was- plainly, designed for impotence;. Its* 2^359 
delegates, who were- elected two weeks ago. for sixryeac 
terms, are unpaid: ;. and, .on the president’s- express instruc- 
tions,. they were' chosen, from among; those “ not- tainted! 
with political pollution — in other, words, those who 


would not oppose the rc-clcction of President Park. | 

The short-term political prospects are also ominous. | 
The new constitution eliminates all checks on presidential 
authority, including civil rights, safeguards like habeas 
corpus^, and, such* limited powers as the legislature and 
courts orrec’ enjoyed. And the very means of its enactment 
suggest that Acton’s dictum,, about the absolute corrup- j; 
tion of people who enjoy absolute power, may be fulfilled f 
ougg again, in; South Korea.. 

No* debate, no- comment 

The campaigns for the referendum and for the election , r 
of the Unification' Council were conducted under ground 
rules which/ prohibited any debate about the constitution f 
in the press;, in public, or even,, as die rules were applied, } 
in private letters*. To. express doubts about the “ October ■ 
revitalisation movement was to be guilty of rumour- 
mongering,. Martial law courts were crowded with offend- j 

ers ; in one two-day period earlier this month (ironically, ! 
during, what South Korea proclaimed as Human Rights 
Week), 24 people were sentenced to imprisonment for ; 
“ spreading, groundless rumours.” The government had l! 
earlier taken the. precaution of putting the people most 
likely to. speak, their minds under house arrest ; these 
included opposition politicians and the bishop of Wonju. 
Although martial law has since been revoked these people 
seem still to be in detention. At least one opposition ‘ 

politician was seen, in; a Seoul hospital with injuries \ 

attributed! to- rough, handling by South Korea’s Central 
Intelligence* Agency: A more alarming example of the 
agency’s style of operation was brought to international « 
attention, this month during the appeal of a South 
Korean, convicted of spying for North Korea. Mr Suh j 
Sung emerged from interrogation with 4.5 per cent of his 
body covered' in third-degree bums, allegedly from an j 

attempt at suicide. His conviction rested on a “ confession ” [ 

signed with a: toeprintx If this confession was extracted, as 
it seems to have been, by torture, it was inadmissablc 
under the old constitution but valid under the new one, 
President Park, does not comment on such unsavoury ^ 
affairs^ which are not mentioned in South Korean news- 
papers.. He would presumably justify draconian police 
measures in- the , same way as he* justifies the necessity for 
the new constitution- — as part of the toughening process \ 
required, for the new type of confrontation with the 
north* But he . gave no answer to the local journalist who 
asked :* “ Why not detente and democracy too ? ” 
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DAILY V/ORLD, New York (Communist) 
7 December 1972 _ 

Dear 

Editor, 


PcRLO REPLIES 

Mrs. Seigel appeals for a change in Soviet policies and propaganda. Her 
points, it seems to me, are based partly on misinformation and partly on false 
analogies. 

1. The million Jews rescued by the USSR from death in Nazi-occupied 
lands returned to their homelands after the war. They are not involved in the 
present emigration to Israel from the USSR. 

2. Mrs. Seigel calls on the Soviet government to say it doesn’t want 
Jews to leave, to reiterate the laws against anti-Semisitm, to discuss ideologi- 
cal problems in relation to Jews. 

- . The Soviet government has been doing exactly that and much. more. It 

has been widely publicizing the tremendous contributions of tiie Jewish people 
to the USSR, in military, economic and cultural fields, paying them high honor. 
An example is the pamphlet by the Soviet Jewish writer, Solomon Rabinowitz, 
whicjkhas been translated into English. Criticism should be directed at the 
United States media and commercial publishing houses, which in effect cen- 
sor all material telling the truth about Soviet Jews so that it becomes acces- 
sible only to the handful that know about left-wing bookstores or read the 
Daily World and Peoples World. 

3. Under socialism, the two trends — a flowering of national cultures 
and a merging of peoples — go on simultaneously. Because*the Jewish people 
are spread out all over the country, because so many of them are in advanced 
professional and political positions, the tendency towards blending into a mul- 
tinational Soviet cultural pattern is particularly strong. It is for that reason, 
rather than the absence of a daily Yiddish newspaper, etc., tyat only one-sixth 
of the Soviet Jews consider Yiddish their mother tongue. The same blending 
into a common United States cultural pattern goes on in this country, marred 
by the vicious racism being stirred up by our reactionaries. 

4. Comparison with Bulgarian postwar emigration policy is not valid. 
It is true, by the way, that the Bulgarian state, alone among those wholly 
occupied by the Nazis, protected the Jews from the invaders and saved lhem ; 
from the Nazi death camps. However, in the immediate postwar period, the 
Bulgarian Jews did not constitute a group with special qualifications for build- 
ing the country, they had not lived most of their lives under socialism, they 
were relatively few in numbers, and they were going to a country which, at the 
time, was not engaged in acting as spearhead for the imperialist offensive 
against the national liberation movement. 

“ It. seems tp be true, as Mrs. Seigel points out, that assiduous efforts’ 

of the United States Information Agency, the CIA and Zionist organizations 
have succeeded in creating among a minority of Soviet Jews — amounting to 
thousands, even — a fever to emigrate to Israel. But, according, to recent 
press reports, many of the Soviet Jews going. to Israel are settled in occupied 
lands, Jor use in fighting against neighboring peoples who arc struggling to 
regain the lands seized from them by Israeli aggressors. It’s too bad that some 
Soviet Jews are lured by the pied piper of bourgeois nationalism. But the So- 
viet government has a right, in relation to the national liberation struggles in 
the Middle East — which it rightfully supports — to restrain emigration which 
would aid the aggressor. . - 

6. I gather Mrs. Seigel is criticizing me for “badgering and blaming” 
those who slander the USSR in connection with the so-called Jewish question 
and for showing the basic correctness of the Soviet position. The trouble in this 
country is that there aren’t many more writers, with access to much wider 
circulating media, to tell the truth. I would hope that Mrs. Seigel, who herself 
understands much on this issue, will help the cause of combating anti-Soviet- 
ism by using letters to the editor or other means to get some of the truth to ; 
people in her own community. 
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NEW YORK TIMES 
2k December 72 

Europe Reacts to Bombing 
With Increasing Protests 


F,y ALVItt ”7.UST£R | 

Special to The "rv York Tlmc.t ! 

LONDON, Dec. 23-Wcstem fc . eling among Europeans t0 . 1"““? ®pl 5i ^°"f,!’ irst y of 

Europe is reacting to the Ainer- wart i t ke bombing is difficult The President received more 1 v, i 

ican bombinn of North Vietnam ^ . . , ,, . i«e * resiacnt received more mao newspapers has been re a- 

lean Dommng or noun Vietnam tr> gauge. The mining of Ha,- understanding from the con- tivclv muted nllhouch the 

with growing protests and . a phong and bombing earlier this scrvativcDaiiy Telegraph, which Munich Abcndzcitung cabled the 
mixture of sadness, disgust and y ear failed to stir widespread sa, . d that Mr. Nixon was clearly bombing “the most senseless 
an S cr * i protests. And some officials J ,s,n S power " ’in a just cause.” air raids of all time.” 

believe ** like many Ameri- menfb k d’bv^ano Si 


of the heavy American raids. I vvar f are . j n p nris however even Ihe newspapers denounced (he raids 

There, was talk among some Thc )lni . shRs|i 0 r fic j a | nUack conservalivc Figaro,’ normally nlong with Danish officials 
left-wing groups and unions of | ollav from p ITm j CT oiof friendly (o (tic United States 1 ,s "l>)cclmnable lha he 

organizing boycotts of Amen- r..| mo of Sweden, who has been expressed disapproval over the 1 11,10,1 • L'li s has leMiinecI Ihe 
'can goods and ships. a s |,., r|) .-rilie of American "'_'i.ek.s. Roger Massip. (he for- lorgc"^,, ™ « 


Street, demonstrations have 


cign editor, asked some worried 


, ...... PoHcy 111 Vietnam. In a state- queslions about the effects of noto . t0 Washington, ‘it is a 

been held m London, Lome, ^ ,- t Palme said the bomb- the bombing. situation in which Denmark 

Copenhagen, Zurich and Am- j n g W as an outrage to be listed • Washington says that its 1T1US ^ express its denunciation. ” 
sterdam. In Rome 25,000 peo- w j^j-) Nazi massacres in World honor would be saved only by 1 T be . Danish dockers union! 
pie heeded the call of the Italy- War II. a just and equitable peace, Mr. said would start action 

Vietnam Committee, a left- "One should call things by Massip wrote, but “will it not a £ a T$t United States ships in f 
wing group, and turned out in their proper name,” he said, be tarnished by the destruction Danish ports, and other laborj 


I At official levels in the cap- for thc bol " bin 8" 1 Francc-Soirsaid that ‘it served I se,s until the End of the >' car 

itals. there were expressions of ^rou^hoCt wS^ern It purpose for “a little country, M 3 P rotcst -__ 

regret over the continued war- rope , has bc £ n thc bitterest ini whatever the judgment that one Waldheim Voices Concern 
taie and of concern that the < omc time. Thc Daily Mirror may have about its policy, to UNITED NATIONS N Y 
raids might jeopardize the new here, a mass circulation tabloid be crushed by the greatest Dcc _ 2 3 (Reuters) — Secretary 
relationship developed between of the left, called President Nix- world power that wants to be ‘ ; / ’ ' 

the Soviet Union and the United on a “frustrated, glib and se- the standard-bearer of our civ- General Waldheim said today 
States after Presidrnt Nivrm’c cretive man” whose name will ilization’s values.” that he was greatly concerned 

5 .. \ M n ., . ' . 5 be hlackened bv the bombing. I So far, there has been only at the continued United Statfcs 

* . V Gr . 0 , , m , “R is an act of insane feroc- one demonstration of several bombing of North Vietnam 

Bonn, London and elsewhere ity,” the Mirror said. “A crude thousand in France. Thc Gov- He called for a resumption of 
took the view that the bombing exercise in the politics of ter- ernment has refrained from ; the cease-fire negotiations in 
would serve further to tarnish ror. A blunder of tragic magni- any recent statements although jParis and urged an end to all 
the image of the United States, tude.” it has previously deplored re- (act of violence that could im± 

fAt the United Nations „ Tb ,° Tbl1cs , Rf London said c ™ rse efforts to achieve a fpede their success. 

I At tne united Nations, |thc bombing has "a particular military solution. i In a statement referring 

Secretary General Waldheim ihorror because of its massive In Wcst Germany, there has 'specifically to the bombing Mrs 
said he was greatly con- scale, its indiscriminate charac- : been an ab : scnce of demonstra- Waldheim said: “I deeply re- 
cemed at thc continuing ter and its apparent employ- ‘l 110115, aUnbutcd P a . rt Jy , to tbc gret that the long and strenu- 
bombing and called for a ment as an act of negotiation , spcrsal of potcnt,al demon- ous efforts to achieve peace in 
resumption of the cease-fire rather than an act of war ” The l strat;ors by tbe holidays. Offi-j Vietnam have again been in- 
negotiations.] Guardian joined in the pro- daily the Government ex-, M L^Jn^lLnZ 


Francc-Soirsaid that it served! se1s until the end of the Y car 

, t;h,a as a Potest. 


Waldheim Voices Concern 
UNIl’ED NATIONS, N. Y., 


General Waldheim said today 
that he was greatly concerned 


[At the United Nations, 
Secretary General Waldheim 
said he was greatly con- 
cerned at thc continuing 
bombing and called for a 
resumption of the cease-fire 
negotiations.] 


Despite the scattered street _ w: b ® th ?L 7 1 preSS& d lts rpgr * ts ovcr the ' thrsftuatio^and^thTcont'inu^ 
.of lone +u ~ 0,1X071 v/ants to go down in continuation of the war. Kom^ino ** 


[demonstrations, the depth of | bi ^ y 

NEW YORK TIMES 


continuation of thc war. 

The criticism in West Gor- 


ing bombing.” 


-3 January 1973 

WarRaids 


Incite Anti-U.S. Feelings in Italy 


By PAUL HOFMANN 

Special to The New York Times 

ROME, Jan. 2— The United 
States bombing strikes in North 
Vietnam have caused a wave 
;of anti-American feeling in 
jltaly. that thc halt of thc raids 
above thc 20th Parallel has not 
stopped. 

Expressions of hostility to- 
ward the United States range 
from protests by newsmen, in- 
tellectuals and some Roman 
Catholic priests to attacks on 


! American offices. 

An anti-American demonstra- 
tion received a seal of official 
approval in Bologna when the 
Communist-controlled city gov-; 
ernment formally voted to greet 
the new year by burning a 
“father napalm” figure symbol- 
izing the United States an thc 
main square, the Piazza Mag- 
giore. 

Tlie cardboard figure carried 
a wooden scale model of an 
airplane, marked “B-52” with a 
tail assembly in llio shape Of 
the Statue of Liberty, 

6U 


In the past, the Bolognese 
| burned a cardboard figure rep- 
I resenting the outgoing year. 

! Bologna, which has a popu- 
i lation of 600,000, Is the largest 
! Communist-ruled city in West- 
ern Europe. It is also host to 
1,000 American students who 
attend medical school or the 
local center of Johns Hopkins 
University, an American gradu- 
ate institution on international 
affairs. 

Action Draw** PrtHfcst* 

Tim immv&tteft in Bolognese 
folklore elicited some protests. 


'A former Finance Minister, 
Luigi Prcti, who is a Social 
Democrat, wrote in a letter to 
Bologna's Communist mayor, 
Rcnato Zangheri, that ho found 
it “disreputable” that an old, 
harmless custom had been 
I turned into a political mani- 
festatiom 

Mr. Prcti, who is a member 
of Bologna's ..city parliament, 
suggested .that the mayor con- 
vene .that hfifty jto? § 

Ort Viciitfum hitd F? 

nn /infr-£opiroumst?s 
viey/ of that conflict. Thc may- 
or, in a countcrstaUmcnt, rc- 
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minded critics that President 
Nixon’s decision to resume the 
bombings in North Vietnam in 
December had been attacked by I 
the world’s most influential, 
newspapers, from The New : 
York Times to Le Monde of 
Paris and Corrierc della Sera 
of Milan. . 

Elsewhere in Italy, Commu- 
nists and non-Communists are 
marching jointly these days in 
anti-American demonstrations. 
In Pisa, Palermo and many 
other cities, local units — espe- 
cially youth groups — of Pre- 
mier Giulio Andreotti’s Chris- 
tian Democratic party arc 
' among the sponsors of such 
rallies and parades. 

Fire in Front of U. S. Embassy 

In Rome, youthful leftists 
. have during the last few days 
lit a bonfire in front of the 
United States Embassy, painted* 
anti-American slogans on the 
American Express office, and 
hurled gasoline bombs at two 
local affiliates of United States 
concerns, International Busi-. 
ness Machines Corp. and Min-' 
nesota Mining and Manufactur- 
ing Company. 

Newsmen of various political 
and ideological camps through-; 
out Italy arc endorsing a state- 1 
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ment condemning the bombing 
raids on North Vietnam. Edi- 
tors and writers of La Stamp a 
: of Turin, a newspaper owned 
i by the Fiat Motor Company, 
aro circulating the statement. 

Some United States residents 
of Italy said that they are sens- 
ing a new coolness among their 
local acquaintances. An Ameri- 
can was told by an old firend, 
'a professor of English litera- 
ture who has repeatedly visited 
the United States: “America 
during those terrible last few 
weeks when the B-52’s were 
pounding Hanoi has shown us 
a face that we hadn’t known 
to exist, and it deeply fright- 
i ened and repelled us.” 

Italy made representations in 
Washington during the bomb- 
ings. The Communist party here 
asserted that a result of this 
was a broad mobilization of 
public opinion in Italy. 

Brandt’s Silence Assailed 

Special to The Kcw York Time* 

BONN, Jan. 2 — Chancellor 
Willy Brandt is coming under 
increasingly sharp - criticism 
from European Social Demo- • 
crats and Communists for not 
raising his voice against .the 
recent intensive American 
bombing of North Vietnam | 


above the 20th Parallel. 

Today the Federal executive 
board of West Germany’s 
Young Socialists, the junior arm 
of his governing party, accused 
him of “hush-up tactics.” 

Mr. Brandt has also been 
criticized for his silence on 
Vietnam by Swedish Social 
Democrats and by the East Ger- 
man Communist leadership. 

Privately Mr. Brandt has 
been quoted by colleagues as 
saying that he found the bomb- 
ing policy of the Nixon Ad- 
ministration “disgusting and 
unfathomable,” and his min- 
isterial aide, Egon Bahr, is ex- 
pected to say more on behalf 
of West Germany when be con- 
fers with American officials in 
Washington later this week. 

So far as the public record is 
concerned, however, Mr. Brandt 
is understood to feel that no 
[German head of Government j 
'has the moral right to condemn 
'other countries as committing 
war* crimes after what was 
done by Germans during the 
Hitler era. For this reason he 
has avoided using what autho- 
rity he might command even as 
the latest winner of the Nobel j 
Peace Prize. j 

1 

Oslo Parties Ask Bombing Endl 


OSLO, Norway, Jan. 2 (Reu- 
ters) — Norway’s eight political 
parties issued a statement to- 
night calling for a complete 
and final end to all bombings 
in Vietnam, followed by a full 
cease-fire and the speedy sign- 
ing of a peace agreement. 

A spokesman said at a news 1 
conference tonight that the 
statement was addressed to all 
parlies involved in tho Vietnam 
war. 

Danish Aid to Hanoi Proposed 

! COPENHAGEN, Denmark, Jan. . 
2 (Reuters) — -The Danish Gov- 
ernment today proposed to give 
special humanitarian aid total- 
ing $750,000 to North Vietnam, 
j Premier Anker Jorgensen said 
after a special Cabinet meet- j 
ing that the aid was proposed I 
because of the heavy need ere- i 
ated by the recent American' 
bombing of Hanoi and Hai- 
phong. 

The grant must first be ap- 
proved by the Finance Commit- 
tee of Parliament but it is ex- 
pected to go through despite 
opposition objections. 


Reknitting Ties With Europe; 
‘A More Deliberate Approach’ 


BRUSSELS— Europe “is a tortoise 
not a hare,” a Foreign Office diplomat 
said at the end of the years of negotia- 
tion which finally resulted In the de- 
cision to admit Britain to the Common 
Market based here in Brussels. 

Now that lesson has to be learned 
by Washington. For President Nixon’s 
announced intention to reknit tics with 
the allies can only be realized if the 
United States deliberately comes off 
'the hot pace developed for the doing 
of big deals with Russia and China. 

! The central fact here is that the 
builders of Europe have lost con- 
fidence. They no longer believe there 
is public enthusiasm for their projects 
to organize a unified state around the 
Common Market. Nor do they any 
longer have General de Gaulle to kick 
around as the source of all troubles. 

INDEED, far from being engendered 
by arbitrary one-man actions, Hie 
mood of self doubt has been nourished 
by popular decisions taken In the pure 
spirit of democracy. First them was. 
the low turnout, Inst spring in the 
national referendum railed by Presi- 
dent Georges Pompidou to develop an 
expression of French public opinion 
In /.< v or of British entry. 

Then there was Norway's decision, 
by popular referendum Inst fall, not 
to join the Common Market. Now 
Slcco Mnnshold, the Dutch agricultural 
expert who is president of the Com- 


mon Market’s executive body, acknowl- 
edges there is probably no member 
country in which the European cause 
would win big in a popular referendum. 

Lack of public support for European 
unity has, of course, not escaped the 
notice of the national political leaders. 
At their summit meeting in Paris last 
October, the nine heads of state in 
the expanded Common Market blocked 
out a timetable for creeping towards 
unity. 

THEY PUT immediate stress on 
further economic and monetary unifica- 
tion. Only after more harmonization 
of daily life are they prepared to move 
towards common defense and foreign 
policies. Steps towards political unity 
are out of sight. 

In these circumstances, the United 
States cannot suddenly turn to the 
Europeans and say: “Come on, let’s 
got. going on our mutual, problems.” 
What is needed is a far more delib- 
erate approach. 

Deeper cooperation with the Euro- 
peans in the on-going negotiations af- 
fecting their orWiMiy iff the first 
quire moot.. Tho Europeans have a 
right to bo associated,' far more than 
they arc now, with the formulation of 
the American positions for the second 
round of the arms limitation talks now 
under way with the Russians in 
Geneva. Similarly with respect to the 


upcoming round of talks with Moscow 
, on mutual troop withdrawal from 
Europe. 

A SECOND REQUIREMENT in- 
volves a new American trade bill. The 
Europeans have put trade first on their 
agenda of deals to do with Washington. 
The Nixon administration ought to 
reply in kind. That means prevailing 
upon Chairman Wilbur Mills of the 
House Ways and Means Committee to 
take up a new trade bill before ho 
plunges into the almost endless bust-, 
ness of tax reform. 

After these steps are taken, it makes 
sense for President Nixon, sometime 
in February, to pay a round of visits 
here, and to London, Paris and Bonn. 
But European backs will only go up 
if the trip is purely a pageant of pomp 
and ceremony. Mr. Nixon needs to set 
forward the issues on which the United 
States wants European cooperation. He 
can come out loud and strong on the 
need for more European cooperation 
in defense, and in a joint policy on 
energy, and in a common approach to 
the absorption of Japanese exports. 

The American case in.atl these mat- 
ters serins to mo vrr.v good. Whether, 
even with a maximum application of 
American patience and rrslratnt, tho 
Europeans will respond favorably In . 
not so riefiri HHil tin* tittRlmunt Afflict 
ittpnM wPrihwhiJp, For the United 
States cannot be comfortable in a 
world where the only available oppo- 
site numbers for the making of stra- 
tegic and political decisions are Peking 
and Moscow. 

(O 1972. ruhlUhrrJi-IIftll S.vndlcut# 
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SwedenAAed Not to Sendi 



WASHINGTON 
The United States, irritated by 
| a statement by President Olofj 
Palme of Sweden comparing 
the bombing of North Viet- 
nam toNazi massacres of World 
jWar II, has asked Stockholm 
not to send a new ambassador 
to Washington. 

. The United States has not! 
jhad an ambassodor in Stock- 
holm since August. The State 
Department ordered the Ameri- 
can charg'd d'affaires, John C. 
Guthrie, who is vacationing in 
!the United States, not to re- 
turn to Stockholm “at thisj 
time.** 

The American action does 
not constitute a trend in diplo- 
matic relations with Sweden, 
since each country would con- 
tinue to maintain an embassy 
in the other’s capital. But the 
step does represent a strong 
diplomatic protest. 

The present Swedish Ambas- 


By ROBERT II. THELPS 

Special to The New York Time?. 

Dec. 29 


|ity on the part of the North 
Vietnamese. Nor could it be 
Vietnamese obstinacy at the 
'negotiation table. 

“Resistence against the Oc 
tober agreement in Paris comes, 
primarily, as was pointed out 
by The New York Times, from 
President Thieu in Saigon. 
What is being done is that peo- 
ple are being tormented, that a 
nation <is being tormented, to 
humiliate them to force them 
to submit to the language of 
force. That is why the bomb- 
ings are an -outrage. 

’“There are many of this kind 

m modern history. They are 
often connected with names— 
Guernica, Oradour. Babi Yar, 
Katyn, Lidice, Sharpeville, Tre-, 
blinka. Violence has triumphed^ 
but the judgment of history has 
[been hard on those who car- 
ried the responsibility. Now 
there is one more name to add, 
to the list — Hanoi, Christmas, 
1972.” 

, . Oradour, Babi Yar, Katyn, Li- 
dice and Trcblinka are places 
where atrocities were carried 
out during World War II. In 


with their jobs regardless of j 
national political differences. J 

rehye/bft Swedish C ForcTgn I on^ thelf'Td P ™* UT * 

Ministry official who was asked, | °. n t ie Unitcc * States to stop 
by telephone from London, to' tlie bombing. 


comment on the move by Wash 
ington. 

Mr. Palme’s Statement said: 

, “The weapon of democracy 
[is argument, discussion. Bomb- 
ing is no argument. And you 
should not prevent civil serv- 
ants from doing their jobs. 

“I would like to have a public 
discussion with the President of 
the United States any time, any 
place, in any medium, on these 
principles of democracy.’* 


sador, Hubert De Hesche, isl each case but Katyn the killings 
scheduled to leave his post! were indisputably by the Nazis, 
i Jan. 8. The Swedish Embassy! Mr - Palm e has joined with 
said tonight that he wrmM. e J ead . ers of four opposition 
.cave on that date, but 'would 

not comment on the American turcs for a petition calling on 
action except to call it “un- President Nixon to end the 
usual.” bombing of North Vietnam. 

' The reauest nni- tA ennH o' Mr - PaIme irritated American 
/ GqUCSt not to send a officials, in February, 1968 
new envoy was made to Mr.- when he marched in a demon- 
ic Besche last Saturday, when, stration against the Vietnam 
he was called in by the acting,' war with the North Vietnamese 


Europeans Protesting 
LONDON, Dec. 29 (AP)— 

Anxiety is increasing among 
European governments over the 
United States bombing of North 
Vietnam, and there were 
mounting protests today at 

Official level. wchicu , tu ue urai 

Some governments, including isome negotiations were being 
Italy, the Netherlands and l held there , the French should 
Sweden, have officially con-j°fr serve strict neutrality, 
demned the raids. M “West Germany, there was 

A second group, including! no official reaction, but six 
members of Chancellor Willy 


Denmark’s Foreign Minister, 
Knud B. Andersen, said it could 
only be hoped that “it will, 
soon dawn up the U.S. Gov-‘ 
ernment that the Vietnam con-, 
flict cannot be settled through: 
military means.” 

Finland’s four major labor 
unions urged the United States 
to stop the bombing, while one 
j declared its readiness to boy- 
cott American goods. 

Belgium’s acting Foreign 
Minister, Henri Fayat, told the 
United States Ambassador of 
“deep emotion” in Belgium 
over the toll of civilian dead. 

The Austrian Government 
has expressed “serious con- 
Icern.” 

In Paris the government’s 
attitude seemed . to be that 


Secretary of State,. U. Alexis 
Johnson. 

Mr. Johnson delivered what 
the State Department has de- 
scribed as a strong protest to 
Mr. Palme’s statement of Dec. 
23 on the bombing. 

. Mr. de Besche told Mr. John- 
son that the protest was based 
on distorted accounts and, on 
Sunday, gave a text of the com- 
plete statement to the State De 
partment. According' to the 
Swedish Embassy, it reads as 
follows: 

“Things should be called by 


Ambassador to Moscow. 

Later that year he joined in 
a demonstration against the So- 
viet-led invasion of Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

Sweden’s granting of sanctu- 
ary to some 400 American de- 
serters and draft dodgers is also 
a source of contention between 
the two countries. 


Palme Would Debate Nixon 

Special to The New York Times 

LONDON, Dec. 29 — The 
Swedish Premier, Olof Palme, 
[ | said tonight that he was ready 
I at any time to have a public 
discussion with President Nixon 
on the “principles of democ- 


their proper name. What hrm-l ra< r?*” , t t t . 

inpns tnHav in Hc made Miat statement in 

pens today m Violnam is a form indicating regret that the 


of torture. There can be no 
military motives for the bomb- 
ings. Military spokesmen in : 
Saigon have denied that there 
[is any step-up of military activ-j 


.United States has asked Sweden, 
! not to send a new Ambassador; 
to Washington. Mr. Palme said! 
diplomats, as civil servants,! 
should be allowed to get on. 


group 

j Belgium and Austria, have 
| limited official declarations to 
[expressions of concern, while 
!a third group that includes 
; Britain, France and West Ger- 
many has officially maintained 
, silence in face of public dc- 
jmands for condemnation. 

, On a non-governmental level, 
the first direct action against 
the bombing reported in West- 
ern Europe appeared to be a 
boycott by longshoremen in 
Genoa, Italy, of all United 
States ships calling at the port 
The ban was voted by the men I 
I without their leaders’ authority. 1 

The Italian Government said 
Foreign Minister Giuseppe Me- 
dici had been instructed to 
“renew his insistence for the 
bombing to be stopped and 
peace negotiations to be re- 
sumed.” 

In the Netherlands, Foreign 
[Minister Norbert Schmelzcr an- 
nounced his Government’s con- 
demnation of the bombing! 
yesterday with “a protest 
[against this flagrant violation 
of the best American tradi- 
tions.” 

All Norway’s political parties 
.agreed to join a Vietnam con- 
ference next week. The Govern- 
iment will discuss the raids at 
a Cabinet meeting Tuesday. 

, Denmark’s Premier Anker 
Joergenscn called an extra- 
ordinary Cabinet mcetin 
consider an appeal to 


Brandt’s Social Democratic 
party compared the raids to 
Nazi bombing of civilians in 
the Spanish Civil War. They 
accused United States pilots of 
attacking open cities, hospitals 
and schools. 

Karl-Hcrmann. Finch, general 
secretary of the Free Dcmo- 
jerats, the other member of the 
Coalition Government, said the 
United ' States should know 
that “it is not only destroying 
Vietnam with its carpet bomb- 
ing but also damaging its 
j world reputation among its 
friends.” 


Australian Boycott Grows 
SYDNEY, Australia, Dec. 29 
(UPI) — Two more maritime 
[unions joined the Australian 
Seamen’s Union today in refus- 
ing to handle American ships in 
Australian ports as a protest 
against United States bombing 
of North Vietnam. 

The ban will apply to ships 
| flying the United Slates flag or 
1 American-owned and remain in 
effect until the bombing ceases. 

Flag Burned in Auckland 
AUCKLAND, New Zealand, 
Dec. 29 (AP) — Demonstrators 
in Wellington today burned a 
United States flag that had 
! been flying at half staff in 
to | tribute to former President 
the 1 Harry S. Truman. 
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Ptrtm News Dtapntchts 

STOCKHOLM, Dec. 30 
— Pr i me Minister Olof 
Palme said today that Pres- 
ident Nixons’ decision not 
tt) accept a new Swedish 
ambassador to Washington 
would not stop him from 
criticizing the Indochina 
war. 

“This type of reaction 
does not prevent us from 
continuing to express our 
opinion,’' Palme said. “By 
now we are accustomed to 
this sort of thing.” 

Palme, in fact, personally 
collected signatures among 
shoppers in a department 
Store in Flcn today for a na- 
tionwide appeal to President 
Nixon to halt the bombing 
of North Vietnam. 

Palme and his wife Lis- 
beth gathered 1,100 signa- 
tures in less than an hour 
for the appeal. The petition 
urges the U.S. government 
to stop the bombing immedi- 
ately. 

Palme said the decision to . 
halt the U.S. bombing for 
the New Year, however, rep- 
resented a “satisfactory step 
in the right direction." 

“I am persuaded,” he said, 

- “that the vast, demonstration 
of world opinion against the' 
bombing had a great impor- 
tance in this decision." 

The government also an- 
nounced that Palme had 
sent a personal message to 
President Nixon on Christ- 
mas Eve appealing for an 
immediate halt to the bomb- 
ings of Hanoi. 

Palme’s statement came 
after the State Department 
in Washington and the 
Swedish Foreign Ministry 
had confirmed that the 
Nixon administration had 
asked Sweden to delay the 
arrival in Washington of a ! 
new. Swedish ambassador. 

The State Department 
said this request as well as 
the recall earlier this week 
of the U. S. charge d’affaires ‘ 
in Stockholm were in pro- 
test against Palme’s out- 
spoken criticism of the re- 


newed bombings of North 
Vietnam. 

Sweden's Foreign Minister 
Krister Wirkman said he 
was astonished by ihe Amer- 
ican request. 

Commenting on the Nixon 
administration’s actio n, 
Wickmnn said, “M govern- 
ment does not; use these 
methods. Wc believe in the 
;p r i n c i p 1 o of universality 
when it comes to diplomatic 
relations. I am astonished by 
the American moves. Swe- 
den is not an enemy coun- 
try.” 

Palme was supported by 
most of Die other major 
party lenders, who said that 
Sweden should not change 
its mind because of pressure 
from Washington. 

Only moderate Conserva- 
tive Party leader Goesta 
Bohman expressed concern 
over the worsening rela- 
tions, which he said were 
caused by “Palme’s one- 
sided statement on Indo- , 
china in the course of many 
years." 

“For many years I have 
warned Mr. i’almc against his 
insulting, choice of words 
when attacking the United 
States," said Bohman. “In my . 
view, the step which the 
Americans have now taken is 
entirely a result of Mr. 
Palme’s personal utterances.” 

Diplomats said the new cri- 
sis was touched off by Palme’s 
statement the day before 
Christmas when ho compared 
the bombing of Hanoi with 
Nazi atrocities during World 
War II. 

Sweden’s outgoing Washing- 
ton Ambassador Hubert de 
Besche is due to leave Wash- 
ington Jan. 8 to take up a new 
post as ambassador to Den- 
mark. 

Ingve Moeller, a 60-year-old. 
Social Democratic newspaper- 
man, has been picked as De ; 
Besche’s successor. 

lie was scheduled to arrive 
in Washington at the end of 
January, but his departure ,* 
will now be delayed for an un- 
disclosed period of time. 


Special correspondent lio- 
land-Iluntford lorote the fol- 
lowing analysis: 

Palme’s public statement on 
Dec. 23, in which he compared 
the American bombing to Nazi 
atrocities was merely the last 
straw for the United States in 
a long succession of differ- 
ences With Sweden over Viet- 
nam. By most; diplomatic 
standards, the United States 
was almost compelled to net. 

The latest contretemps is 
considered by American, as 
well as other, diplomats here 
as a deliberate provocation. 
Palme’s comparison of U.S. 
conduct in Vietnam to Nazi 
atrocities, one said, was noU 
comment but “libelous abuse.” 

It is an odd twist of for- 
tune. Until about 10 years 
ago, there was no more pro- 
Amcrican country in Europe 
than Sweden. That changed 
after 1963, as the United 
States became involved in 
Vietnam. 

Diplomatic observers sugr 
gested that as American dif- 
ficulties increased in VicH 
nam, official Swedish atli-j 
tudes became increasingly 
hostile. As far as the State 
Department is concerned, the 
watershed in Swedish-Ameri- 
can relations was in the spring 
of 1968, when Palme, who 
studied at Kenyon College in 
Ohio and was then minister of 
education, marched with North 
Vietnamese and Vietcong rep- 
resentatives in an anti-Ameri- 
can demonstration through the 
streets of Stockholm. 

When Palme became prime 
minister, U.S.' diplomats ex- 
pected Sweden to take a more 
militant anti-American pos- 
turfe. Their expectations were 
fulfilled. At regular intervals* 
Palme or his foreign minister 
would attack the United 
States in public over Vietnam, 
while supporting Hanoi and 
the Vietcong. 

The state-owned radio and 
television stations also ac* ! 
quired a marked antt-Ameri-| 
can bias, apparently with of- j 
fleUl AppGFVAl. American dip*) 


lomnts found none of this 
pleasant, but were prepared 
to grin and hear it 

Certain specific issues, how- 
ever, generated a further de- 
terioration in Swedish-Amerl- 
can relations. Swedish treat- 
ment of U. S. deserters was 
one. It was not simply that 
they wore allowed to stay — - 
many countries have done the 
same without causing official 
American irritation— hut they 
were received and treated ill 
such ns way that U.S, repre- 
sentatives were forced to in- 
terpret it as a deliberate in- 
sult at their government and 
I country. 

I There was some irritation 
j over this year’s May Day rally 
of Palme’s ruling Social 
Democratic Party and the 
closely related labor move- 
ment. It became virtually an 
anti-American demonstration 
and, since 'Cabinet ministers 
participated, it had the cachet 
of a semi-official function. 

Moreover, Palme’s failure 
to comment on President Nix- 
on’s visit to Peking earlier 
this year seems to have made 
some impression on American 
officials. It may have confirm- 
ed in some of them in a belief 
that they are facing a deep- 
seated animosity. 

When Palme took office, 
there was no American am- 
bassador in Stockholm. The 
previous incumbent, William 
Heath, was recalled by Presi- 
dent Johnson at the end of 
1968. President Nixon deliber- 
ately left the post vacant until 
March 1970, when Jerome Iiol* 
land, an academic, was ap- 
pointed; Holland retired this 
summer, and the embassy has 
since been run by the No. 3 
man, political counselor Ar- 
thur J. Olsen. ' 

U.S. officials accept that a* 
great deal of Palme’s pro-" 
Hanoi stance is explicable in' 
terms of domestic politics,^ 
Past experience shows it has 
been a profitable votc-gctlcr' , 
and there is a general elec- 
tion In less than a year. It is" 
irt this light, they thnt 
. pome of dime's veemH aeUmiff , 

| must be judged. 
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Greece and Turkey 

Neighbours in the 
pillory 

The governments of Greece and 
Turkey, countries which belong to Nato 
and aspire to full membership of the 
European community, are both under 
attack for their policies of imprisoning 
people for their political views. This is 
nothing new for the Greek regime, 
which during its five and a half years’ 
existence has faced bitter criticism for 
depriving the Greek people of many 
of their civil rights, and more subtle 
pressures from its western allies to 
liberalise its rule. But it is a new 
experience for the present Turkish 
government. 

The campaign for the release of all 
political prisoners in Greece was 
launched in London on Tuesday by 
a committee of Greek exiles led by 
Lady Fleming and Mrs Helen Vlachos. 
Similar movements are being organised 
.elsewhere in western Europe. Had the 
Greek prime minister, Mr George 
Papadopoulos, done what it was hoped 
he would do when he addressed the 
Greeks last Saturday, the committee 
would have had the ground cut from 
under its feet. 

But Mr Papadopoulos’s Christmas 
offering was a meagre morsel. There 
was no mention of an amnesty : his 
only tangible concession on prisoners 
was th'c release of nine men who had 
been exiled to distant villages by 
administrative decrees. Among them is 
Mr John Pesmazoglou, who negotiated 
Greece’s association with the common 
market and was a strong critic of the 
regime’s economic policies. The prime 
minister did, however, promise that 
some 250 prisoners held for political 
offences may now appeal to a higher 
military tribunal for a review of their 
sentences. This could mean that some 
who were given long terms of imprison- 
ment in the regime’s early days will 
have their sentences reduced. 

Last weekend the Alliens newspaper 
To Vinm published a list of all tlhcse 
prisoners. Out of 255 convicted persons, 
29 arc serving life sentences, 111 sen- 
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tences of 10-25 years, and 115 terms 
of less than 10 years. A further 35 have 
temporarily been released on health 
grounds and 23 are still awaiting trial. 
Five foreigners (four Germans and an 
Italian woman) have been told they 
may apply for expulsion. The one man 
who will not be allowed to appeal is 
Alexander Panagoulis, the former army 
officer who was sentenced to death, 
afterwards commuted to life imprison- 
ment, for desertion during a state of 
emergency and for attempting to 
assassinate Mr Papadopoulos. He has 
been held by the army in solitary 
confinement for four years. His younger 
brother, Stathis, was lured back to 
Greece last August and then arrested. 
No charges have been brought against 
him and nobody has been allowed to 
visit him since then. His family fear 
he is being subjected to the torture his 
brother is said to have suffered. 

The committee working for the 
release of the Greek prisoners refuses 
to make any distinction between those 
convicted of crimes involving violence 
and those who have merely talked too 
much or protested too openly. It asserts 
that, since the Greeks have been 
deprived of political rights, all 
politically motivated acts, whether 
violent or not, are legitimate. This view 
is not shared by Amnesty International, 
which does not regard those who have 
been convicted for acts of vidlence, or 
for advocating violence, as true politi- 
cal prisoners. 

It is Amnesty International which 
has drawn attention to the situation in 
Turkey — although it is still far from 
clear what the true position is. The 
Turkish government maintains that no 
more than 1,000 people are being held 
for what could be called political 
offences ; other sources say the figure 
is nearer 12,000. Officially the parlia- 
mentary system continues to function 
in Turkey and new elections are due 
next October. But since March, 1971, 
military men have held a heavy stick 
over the government’s head. Martial 
law is still in force in 1 1 provinces, 
all student organisations have been 
banned, the marxist-orientated Turkish 
Labour party has been outlawed and 
many of its leaders imprisoned, and 


a number of writers, professors, jour- 
nalists and left-wing intellectuals have 
been arrested. ■ 

> Recently there have been allegations 
d that the Turkish security forces have ' 
been adopting methods that wer^Valso 
j alleged to have been used, at.yleast 
( until very recently, by the Greek mili- 
j: tary police to get informa;tion f Jrom 
;|detainee$r^beatings on the soles the., 

1 1 feet, electric shocks and sexual cruelty, 
j * A mudoii from Amnesty International, 
j led tiy Mr Muir Hunter, QC, visited 
j Turkey 1 1 the end of November and 
I reported last week that it was con- 
| vinced : that the allegations were true. 

: It was allowed to speak to only one 
I of the 32 : prisoners it had asked to see ; 

1 the Turkish ministry of justice said 
; it had no authority over the others, / 
who ; were in military hands.. The 
I ! woman they did see, Mrs Nccmi Demir, 

• (had not been harmed but she said she 
knew of others, including her husband, 
who hadj 

! The Turkish government has been 
jfaced with a well-organised and ruth* * 
[less campaign of urban terrorism aimed 
! at overthrowing the structure of the 
[state. There have been numerous acts 
I of terrorism, including the murder of 
the Israeli consul in Istanbul, the kill- 
,ing of ! three Nato radar technicians 
(two British and one Canadian), the 
kidnapping ! of American servicemen 
and numerous bomb attacks and bank 
robberies.* By comparison, the opposi- 1 
tion to the military regime in Greece 
, is milrl ; only one innocent person, a 
: policeman, has been killed in bomb 
! attacks. . ‘ 

The; counter-measures in Turkey 
appear to be equally ruthless. The 
martial law commander in Istanbul has 
announced that 450 people are to be 
i tried in connection with the Nato men’s 
deaths. At the last meeting of the 
Council of Europe’s political committee 
on December 13th the question of 
torture in Turkey was brought up. The 
Turkish foreign minister denied there 
was any truth in the allegations., The 
European Commission on Human 
Rights iihs not, ns,yyct, been asked to 
investigate what is happening in 
Turkish jails. But the pressure is on. . 


XJ.S. Embassy Blasted , 
By Rockets isi Beirut 


BEIRUT, Dec. 20 — Several 
rockets were fired at the U.S. 
embassy here tonight, causing 
“considerable” damage but no 
casualties. 

• Lebanese police sources said 


a note found near the embassy 
said “With the compliments of 
the friends of Vietnam, who 
will hit you wherever you 
go.” 

Other slips of paper in- 
| scribed ‘“The Silent Group of 


Vietnam” were reportedly' 
found in a damaged car. from 
which the rockets apparently 
were fired, across the street 
from the embassy. 

Two or three of the Amcrt* 

• can-made anti-tank rockets ex- 
ploded in the upper floors of 
the building, according to vari- 
ous accounts, and another’ 
uncxplodcd rocket was report- 1 
edly found in the car. 

Police said the rockets had 
been rigged to fire automatic 
cally with a timing device. The 
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car, which was severely dnm-j 
aged, had bmm rajunderi fetnimt' 
in Beirut several days ago. j 
The attack took place at 
p.rti. local time, well after 
most embassy personnel had 
left for the day. 
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Rowland Evans and Robert Novak 

Greek Aid amd Israeli Ss 


Scuttlmflr the Nixon 

o 


HIDDEN In an unnoticed report to 
the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee is a revelation demolishing Presi- 
dent Nixon’s public rationale for mili- 
tary aid to the Greek military 
dictatorship: A frank admission from 
Israel’s military high command that 
U.S. naval bases in Greece are not es- 
sential to Israeli security. 

The report, submitted by Sen. Frank 
Church of Idaho following a trip to the 
Middle East, quotes “high military offi- 
cials” in Israel as contradicting Mr. 
Nixon’s linkage of U.S. military aid 
to Greece with Israel's safety. Nor was 
Church quoting bureaucratic under- 
lings or street rumors: In Tel Aviv, he 
conferred with two of Israel’s top gen- 
erals. 

Thus, Israel for the first time has 
conceded semiofficially that Greece, 
apprehensive about 60,000 Greek na- 
tionals in the Arab world, would never 
permit its naval bases to be used 
against Arab powers no matter what 
the form of government in Athens. 
Heretofore, the Israelis have refrained 
from admitting the obvious for fear of 
antagonizing the Nixon administration. 
They have broken this reticence be- 
. cause of a series of domestic American 
political maneuvers last summer. 

The chain of cve'nis began July 17 
when Son. George McGovern, the new 
Democratic presidential nominee, 
wrote Greek exile leader Elias P. Dem- 
etracopolous in Washington promising, 
if elected, to halt all U.S. aid to the , 
Greek dictatorship. The release of Me- 1 
Govern’s letter July 22 generated an 
orchestrated Republican response 
based on this hoary political tactic: Tie 
an unpopular cause (the Greek 
dictators) to a popular one (Israel’s 
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survival). 

On NBC’s “Meet the Press” July 23, 
Nixon intimate John B. Connally 
claimed eliminating Greek aid would 
destroy “the very foundation of any se- 
curity ... in the Middle East.” On July 
24, Sens. Hugh Scott of Pennsylvania, 
Senate minority leader, and Robert 
Dole of Kansas, Republican national 
chairman, delivered similar pronounce- 
ments. 

On July 27, Mr. Nixon himself waded 
in. At one of his infrequent press con- 
ferences, the President brought up 
Greek aid, though no question was 
asked. “Without aid to Greece,” he 
said, ". . . you have no viable policy 
to save Israel.” 

IN ATHENS, the colonels were apo- 
plectic, fearful the Republican cam- 
paign barrage would undermine their 
relations with the Arabs. Greek news- 
papers, which had routinely received a 
wire service dispatch on Mr. Nixon’s 
statement, were sent this frantic mes- 
sage from the government’s Athens 
News Agency at 5:45 a.m., July 28: “To 
the editors: Please ignore cable from 
Washington concerning Nixon.” The 
controlled Greek press obediently 
killed the story. 

On Aug. 5, the Greek government of- 
ficially repudiated Mr. Nixon by de- 
claring, quite unmistakably, that 
Greek bases could never be used 
against the Arabs. Pressed by Athens 
to patch up Greek-Arab relations, the 
White House on Aug. 7 backed away 
from Mr. Nixon’s remarks. Deputy 
Press Secretary Gerald Warren indi- 
cated that the President meant, to say 
Greek bases would help all allies, not 
just Israel. That modification, intended 
to placate the Greeks, was ignored by 


the U.S. press. 

Nearly three weeks later, Sen. 
Church arrived in Israel to find offi- 
cials irritated over being the shuttle- 
cock in three-cornered political bad- 
minton between Greeks, Americans 
and Arabs. On Aug. 24, he visited Maj. 
Gen. Aharon Yariv, director of Israeli 
military intelligence. On Aug. 26, he 
visited Lt. Gen. David Lazar, chief of 
the Israeli general staff. 

THE CONVERSATIONS were off 
the record. But in his September re- 
port to the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, Church quoted “high military offi- 
cials” as follows: “It was made clear 
that, contrary to a recent statement by 
President Nixon . . . the crucial factor 
for Israel is only the maintenance of a 
strong U.S. Sixth Fleet in the Mediter- 1 
ranean. They do not consider U.S. 
bases in Greece as essential to their 
security.” 

U.S. policy-makers were unaware of 
Church’s report. But Church informed 
Demetracopolous of the Israeli mili- 
tary appraisal in an Oct. 30 letter. 
Fully appreciating its political impor- 
tance, Demetracopolous traveled to 
Europe last month to brief top Greek 
exile leaders. 

With tho Israeli contradiction, Mr. 
Nixon is running out of reasons for 
continuing to support the Greek dicta- 
torship. As we reported earlier, the 9 
Navy selected Greece for Sixth Fleet 
home ports without investigating alter- 
native possibilities. Now, the Israeli 
military has ruined the argument, ab- 
surd from the start, that the Sixth 
Fleet can come to Israel’s rescue only * 
if based in Greece. 

(0 1972, Publlshers-Hftll Syndicate 


By JUAN do ONIS 

Special to The Mew York Time 


^ r-r y its views on Greece’s political . 

G reece Ruies. Out Early Return ft™. j»t he laid heevterm. from our aI ‘ 

To Representative Government combat Kaon* an™ S fromthl cSun C n b of Europe and 

’ • " „ _ education. the European Parliament be- 

i r>M re / He s P° ke of tke need t0 cause of charges that demo- 

c v reach an annual economic cratic government has been 

Special to he *<cw >ork limes growth of 8 per cent, saying surDre ssed bv Athens and be- 

ATHENS, Dec. 16 — Premier Greece as enjoying economic that Greece had to develop sur P ress p cd b 7 and bc ; 

George Papadopoulos an- progress and internal security more rapidly than the rest of cause of rc P orts of torture of 
nounced today the release of a “that is a model for the world.” Europe before 1984, when political prisoners, 
few political prisoners, but "If we are asked to bring Greece is scheduled to enter ! Hr. Papadopoulos's voice 

ruled out any return in the back representative govern- the European Common Market, turned angry as he attacked 

near future to electeed, repre- ment, and at the same time ai- The speech of one hour and wh * RCC u^ us of hold- 

sentative government here. ; low the overthrow of all we 15 minutes was to an audience ln "°” ™ ° ® „ ° n<l 

The Premier, a retired army] have done because of the black- of military chiefs, businessmen, * n 8 on t0 P owcr too lon 8 and 
colonel who led the military! mail of a small group of peo- university authorities and Gov- jeritics abroad who “accuse us 
takeeover in 1967, also an-j pie, we prefer to take the re- ernment officials and con- as tyrants.” 
nounced the lifting of martial sponsibility not to transfer tained no indication that a! o Prisoners To ne Freed 
law in the northern district ofj power before time,” the Greek political shift was in view. . ■ . . , 

Salonika, but martial law re- ; Premier said. Mr. Papadopoulos said that t”Ch announced that nme 

mained in effect in this capital F «,nww*« i?«nnnmir« Greece, a member of thS tfqrlfci pifSSfli who have been eon- 


amed in effect in this capital rmnwt™« F/mnnmirs Greece, a member of thg North; persons who have neen eon- 
for the fifth straight year. j emphasizes economics Atlantic Treaty ©rpfflfcafcten/ mm m vmm JiJ "S* 

In an address from what Mr, PftpftdopoUlhB said that was a firbi fVieild and Supporter curity risks’* would be back 


Emphasizes Economics 


used to bc the parliament build- within the coming the* fcb© United States and West-; with their families before 

ing, Mr. Papadop ( n 1 |o A| ^p 1 i^^p^.^f 4 ^l^^/Q|^y incIudc Prof ' 
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loannls Pcsmazoglou, a deputy 
governor of (he Bonk of Greece 
until 1007 who negotiated 
Greece’s entry into the Euro- 
pean Common Market. 

The Greek Premier said that 
five foreigners who have been 
sentenced by courts as "im- 
porters of revolution would 
be allowed to appeal to a civil 
court for deportation. 

Alas, 250 persons who have 
been sentenced by courts-mar- 
tial witjiout right to appeal for 
security and political crimes 
will have their cases reviewed' 
|bv a military appeals court, Mr. 


Papatlopoulos said. But hC| 
added that he believed that m 
no country would bomb throw- 
ers be considered with leniency. 

George Mavros, acting head 
of the Center Union party, 
which is outlawed along with 
t four other political parties, 
said that the Premier’s speech 
"shows that nothing has 
■ changed.” 

"What matters is no the 
number of people detained or 
released, but the fact that 
every citizen may be arrested 
at will without judicial war- 
rant.,” he said. 


WASHINGTON POST W 
19 December 1972 
Israeli Arabs Offered 
Money to Emigrate 

JERUSALEM, Dec. 18 (AP) 
— Rabbi Meir Kahane’s Jewish 
Defense League launched a 
campaign today to prod Arabs 
in Israel and Israeli-occupied 
territories to emigrate volun- 
tarily with money collected by 
the JDL. 

Kahane said he hoped to 
raise $50 million to pay the 


The Dnilv T rlrnvnph , Fvhtnif. D<~rrj;ihe> j JZ, jTit- 

JOHN BULLOCH, in Istanbul, on Turkey’s 

diiSorV-T r~ rT^'ipr' democracy 


Arabs to leave. He said that, 
otherwise, even if Israel and 
the Arab governments reached 
a peace settlement, the coun- 
try could turn into another 
Northern Ireland, referring to j 
the three years of Protestant- 
Roman Catholic strife there. 

Kahane began the campaign 
with 150 letters to Arabs in 
major towns on the West 
Bank of Jordan and plans to 
send another 100 letters a 
week. 
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T ELEVISION viewers in Turkey 
a-re u5cd to odd standards of 
news selection. Exhortations 
to obey the directions of the 
traffic police, may well precede 
items of world in I crest. But even 
by Turkish standards, a broadcast 
this week seemed unusual. 

Pvcad in cmol hnlo.ss tones, , it 
was a slaU’tnvn i. from ,f The Com- 
mand Count it of l he Armed 
Forces”, a body unknown lo lire 
Turkish f loir hi nl ion, and said I be 
Army “too VI not be responsible 
for the grave consequences ” if 
Parliament passed a Bill it was 
considering. A I I he same time, of 
course, the Army affirmed its belief 
in denrrorrar y. 

This new ink i vent ion brotighl 
Turkey one slop nearer I'he out- 
right miti I ary did a I nr ship which is 
just around the corner. And it 
showed once more how fragile is 
the veneer of democracy in this 
sprawling Stale trying so hard to 
catch up with the Europe at aspires 
to join. 

The affair slarled in March last 
year. Officers from the Army, 
Navy and Air Force presented 
themselves ai| the radio, television 
and news agency offices and politely 
asked 'that a statement from the 
Forces should be published. Heavily 
armed 1 no-ops -siMlng iu veljhles 
nrminil |ih<* various offices helped to 
persuade', those responsible to do as 
the. officers asked. 

The result was Lhat -Ihe then 
Prime Mimsler, Mr Dcmiirel, was 
forced to resign. Since Mien ihe. 
heavy hand of the Army has made, 
itself felt in every sphere. A 
General now runs the television 
service, another is the head of Ihe 
national airline, mi cl away from the 
main ecu lies of Ankara or Istan- 
bul it is the local military com- 
mander who holds the real power. 

It was a wave of lawlessness 
Which impelled Hie Army to .move: 
bombings, bank raids, kidnappings 
and assassinations in every part 
of the country, the work of a small 
band of fanatics bent on destroy- 
ing all government. And the 


Dcmircl regime, according to the 
Army, was too weak to curb it. 

Certainly the two administra- 
tions which have held power since 
then have succeeded very well in 
halting the anarchy. Tie price has 
perhaps been a little high: almost 
4,000 people in prison, martial law 
in 11 provinces, university life dis- 
rupted, Freedom of speech denied. 
Tie dawn knock on Ihe door, the 
swift and si 1 on I disappearance oF 
people who return mon-lbs later 
broken and afraid, arc realities in 
Turkey today. 

But anarchy is curbed for the 
moment — Turkish officials point 
proudly to the fact that the last 
"inadonis” were more than a 
month ago, when a plain' was hi- 
jacked to Sofia and a bomb was 
sent to an American office. But in 
other fields the Army was less suc- 
cessful in getting its way. For not 
only did the March “coup by 
memorandum ” demand a return 
of law and order, it was also sup- 
posed to lead to a number of re- 
forms. mainly in the fields of 
agnail lure and taxation. 

The Generals told Parliament to 
pass I lie necessary Bills, and settled 
hat k to await results. Yet after 
almost two years, not one of the 
reforms demanded has been put 
m | ii ell eel. Wilh Ihe shadow of a 
gnu at their backs, the members 
of ihe National Assembly have still 
spent: their time in party squabbles, 
filibusters, and all the other diver- 
sions dear To lihe hearts of Par- 
liamentarians the world over. On 
only one (thing have Uhcy managed 
to agree: that, members of the 
Democratic party ousted in a pre- 
vious military coup in I960 should 
have Iheir constitutional rights 
restored. 

II. was this decision, Inking pre- 
cedence over the. .reforms everyone 
auk mm ledges are urgently needed, 
which prompted this week's inter- 
vention by the military. 

There seems no doubt that Mr 
Dcmircl, the man dismissed in 
March .last year as incompetent, 
will he elected by a thumping 


majority when — and if — elections 
are. held a year from now. In the 
labyrinth of Turkish politics, next 
year’s General Election depends a 
great deal on (the Presidential elec- 
tion due to be held in March. 
President Sunay has said many 
times 'that he does not wish to have 
bis term extended for a further 
period, so it looks as if there will 
be a real content on this occasion. 
The President is e.l noted by The two 
Mouses of Parliament, the Assembly 
and the Sena I c, and it has become 
traditional for the army to provide 
an agreed candidate. 

Army rivalry 

Gen. Curler, present Chief of 
SI all’ and Ihe most powerful man 
in I he country, would probably like 
lo be President if he could be sure 
of continuing to exercise real 
power through loyal and acquies- 
cent subordinates. But if he took 
over as President, he would be 
succeeded by Gen. Samih Sancar, 
the present Commander of Land 
Forces who is the first of a new 
breed of senior military men — 
professionals who are not corn- 
mil ted to Ihe idea of the Army as 
the guardian of Alaturk's revolt!-, 
tion as Gorier and his contempor- 
aries see themselves. 

Men. Sancar and his ally Gen. 
Turn n, are due to be retired in 
August if they are not promoted, 
so there is some inducement for 
Gen. Curler to remain in his** 
present post:, if only as a barrier 
to further promotion for his rivals. 

Turkey, the bridge, between Asia 
and Europe, with its culture rooted 
in the Orient and its future com- 
mitted to the West, has to establish 
itself as part: of Europe. It is a 
member of Nafo and an associate 
member of The European Economic 
Coinnmivitv, Btil iit I lit' mind rtf 
every thinking Turk I here is a lurk- 
ing feeling I hat his munlry has still 
not been fully accepted as pari of 
Ihe West. It: is for this reason 
that the meeting of the Council of 
Europe, at which Turkish member- 
ship is in question, is of particular 
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importance. 

Unlike 'the Greeks, who have 
h rugged off their expulsion, l be 
Turks would take it as a crisis if 
they were drummed out. To be cast 
. out into the limbo between East 
and West would not persuade them 
to mend their method of adminis- 
tering justice, but would rather 
drive them to further extremes. 

For Turkey today is at one of 
those decisive' moments which 
creep up on all nations. Economic- 
ally, -Ihe. prospect is fair: wage- 
price inflation is being contained, 
secondary indusl ivies are. being de- 
veloped, and the drift from the 
land is being halted. But the kind 
of country Turkey will he in 10 or 
20 years has to be decided. 

If the Generals have their way 
it will be a rigid autocracy, govern- 
ing through a sham I’aiTiameniary 
democracy. If the politicians 
tri u m p h Wh idi . seems in cr ea si n gly 
unlikely, there wi<U be a system in 
Which every group is represented 
by its own party, with the few 
haves exercising much more power 
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than the many have-nots. But if 
the Turkish, people have their way, 
the country seems bound to emerge 
as a Bighit-of-Ccntrc democracy. 

That is an outcome most people 
would like to see and, para- 
doxically, it is one of the relatively 
Left-wing organisations, the Turk- 
ish Confederation of Trade Unions, 
which is exercising the greatest in- 
fluence to this end. The union 
secretary, a tough and brave man, 
has given a warning that all the 
workers will, go on strike, and more 
important,' workers abroad will re- 
fuse to remit any part of their 
earnings, if the Army moves to 
take overt control. Senior officers 
privately admit that it is this 
threat from the unions which gives 
them real pause. 

This hard-won period of grace 
may be just enough to save the 
country's democratic institutions. 
Mr Demirel’s Justice party, a 
strange hybrid which derives its 
support both from the peasants 
and from the rich landowners — 
some still own whole villages — 


will certainly win the next election, 
and because of its populist base, 
will govern with moderation if 
allowed to do so. But Mr Bu lent 
Ecevit’s Bcpublican People’s party, 
a Left-wing group by Turkish 
standards though it seems very • 
moderate to a British eye, is fast 
gaining ground. ' / 

If the Turkish Army allows Mr i 
Ecevit to continue, the wild cx-g 
tremism of such bodies as the Turk- 
ish People's Liberation Army may 
we'll be .diverted into acceptable 
channels. 

The people who will decide, 
Turkey’s future do not want a new . 
Ataturk, still less a Gen -Curler: 
they want a moderate party which 
will foster development and govern 
with justice. 

, ' The chances of such a party be- 
ing allowed to rule arc increasingly 
slim. But if Europe turns its back 
on Turkey, then it will be ensuring 
the continuance of the very form, 
of Government it would be attempt- . 
mg to condemn. 


gh 


NEW DELHI, Dec. 12 — The 
3-1/2-hour debate in the Lok 
Sabha today on the CIA gene- 
rated enough heat but shed little 
light on what anti-national acti- 
vities the American intelligence 
has been engaged in. 

Curiously, Mr K. C. Pant, Min- 
ister of Slate for flume Affahvr, 
In hlfl reply, did not mmlmn the 
CIA by name but referred gene- 
rally to the financial assistance 
"received from foreign agencies” 
by - certain social, economic and 
political institutions in the coun- 
try. . 


Hindustan Times Correspondent 

The {formation it will not approach 1 1 
Lok the Swatantra Party, but it will | 


formation it will not approach | created special cells to watch the 

the Swatantra Party, but it will ; inflow of foreign money and take 

get it from Mr Pant, Mrs Gandhi t "PPipprJnte corrective measures. The 

-ft! it-. . i ; Fnrtiisn Evrhamri* RncMilnHsine Rill 


and officers of the Government. 
The Government can alone sup- 
ply what the CIA wants." 

Mr Pant said that all countries 
had their intelligence services. 
Tin ,y would be living, in n world 
of ;:(<If-dolii.:fou if they (bought 
that countries would not have 
intelligence networks in various 
parts of the world. But it was 
one thing to collect information 


foreign Exchange regulations Bill, 
now before a Joint Select Committee 
was also aimed at curbing the in- 
flow oi foreign money. 

Guidelines were being prepared 
directing the work of foreign srhn- 
1 mm who i -nine in India nii varlmw 
r< ’.t'ar‘i h and ik ikIciiiIc exchange 
Ptogrotnint s. They would not he per- 
mitted to do research on sensitive 
subjects like defence and security. 
But the Government would neverthe- 
less welcome "genuine scholars" 


from various countries, about from other countries 


which there could be no objec- 


J Earlier, Opposition speakers j tion, and a different and serious 
(except the Swatantra) and the matter to indulge in subversion 
Congress benches spoke bitterly | and interference in the internal 
against the CIA for having in- ' affairs of countries in the guise 
dulged in subversive activities in °f collecting intelligence. 

Ceylon. Indonesia, Ghana and ’ While India desired to have, 
some Latin American countries, 'friendly relations with all coun- 
and quoted incriminating pas- trics - 11 couId not permit foreign 
sages from books and magazines intelligence services "to corrode 
about the CIA. But they in- our values and cultural, life/ Mr 
variably turned to the Minister £ nnt that since the libera- 

for a precise reply on the act!- of Bangladesh, foreign in- 

v j lies of the CIA which lu.d put. tolligenrc agencies had stepped 
thn country's fvenrilv In }co- ‘U* H’imv aHiyitles. 

nnritv • Mr I ‘>"1 --".I lhal on a demand 

1 , , , , . from iill wtmns of llii> t lonnc tho 


I In n bantering and hard-hitling 1 1 « I • • n i j * m < • t • iiure.ni of i lu* Home Mi 
I Speech, Air 1‘iloo Mody (Bw.i) uistry < midurfrd a probe m'iuc lime 
1 said tho CIA bad been paraded ago. This revealed that though the 

ns n monster subvertin ' (he rmm- p ? v ' i; Y of 

f t,,. , - n , , / . | mien from loreign agencies by cer- 

s mb list, I In Ihipae had tain social. economic and political 
open to l cl what it. was doing in ] Institutions could not he ascertained, 
other countries. "But; we do not tho assistance had been "selective 


know what it. is doing in India, and not a small amount to he ignor- 
What n tragedy!” cd” 

Only three ' persons'— Mr Paid Mr r * in{ declined to disclose the 
who would irplv but not reveai' f<n ‘ lin: ’ s of tl tho bifelligemv Bureau 
thr Pre'ldant n,, L * inquiry on the ground that the Intel- 

T5- J 'p:!;T nt , of th ; U1ia, k N'“ Hgenco Bureau had to depend on 
Uon.il Cong i ess mid tho Prune ‘'secret sources: nf informal ion” which 
Minister— know what the CIA could not be made pu' 

S. ' ln "' n lr " mn - Ml Exchange Rill 

! U was “n snnrtimontous bum- The Covciuhh'i,i vvna aware, he 

I .bug* to say that the Prime Minin- Mild, that the foreign agencies had 
ter, Mrs Indira Gandhi deserved hcon influence the nation’s 

congratulation /or . having warn- . 

Ca the nation against the CIA s j assistance came in the shape ot 
slepped-up activities. “Why warn large commissions on .imported 
us? Warn yourself (the Govern- J books, high advertisement rates, etc 
rnent). If the CIA lias to get in- j The Government, he disclosed, had 


and not a small amount to he ignor- 
ed” 

-Mr Pant declined to disclose the 
findings of the Intelligence Bureau 
bulimy on the ground that the Intel- 
ligence Bureau had to depend on 
“secret sources: of informal ion” which 
could no| be made pu'' '.’ 

Exchange Bill 

The GnvcrhriH’nl vv a a aware, he 
mi id. Ihui the foreign agencies had 
been trying to influence the nation’s 
social, cultural and educational life 
through indirect assistance. Such 
assistance came in the shape ot 
large commissions on .imported 
books, high advertisement rates, etc 


Mr Pant disclosed that the Bill on 
foreign money was in a “drafting 
stage” and it would be introduced 
in Parliament "very shortly”. While 
the interests of bonafide users of for- 
eign money would be protected. Mr 
Pant declared there would be con- 
, siderable restrictions on parliament- 
ary, educational, social and cultural 
bodies in order to prevent them from 
using such money for questionable 
purposes. The Government had set 
up the Council of Social Sciences Re- j 
search to reduce the dependence ot 
Indian research institutions on for- : 
cign money. Mr Pant said. 

Mr Mody alleged that R,c Govern* 1 
inent had taken (h»> help of foreign 
intelligence services when it needed 
them. But when it did not want them 
t was using them to justify its fai- 
lures and to attack Ihe Opposition. 
•Mr . Mody said that (he Indian 
society was less open Hum the Ame- 
rican. He asked why this country had 
failed to produce a Jack Anderson 
to write books on RAW and the CBl 
The Swatantra leader said that the 
Government bad found during an . 
Inquiry that Russian money had been 
given to seven political parties "ex- 
cluding my party”. Mr Mode's charge , 
that 175 members of Parliament were 
on the pay roilb of Russia was des- 
cribed by Mr Pant ns an Incorrect 
statement which should not have I 
come from n responsible member of I 
Parliament, , 

Favourite place 1 

Initiating the discussion, Mr Indra- 
jit. Gupta (CPI) said educational m- 
Stitutions had become the CIA’s fav- 
ourite hunting ground, while the 
I bureaucracy was a "honeycomb” fill- 


ed with its agents. He demanded a 
thorough enquiry into the use of "the 
undisclosed amount of PL-4H0 funds" 

Mr Vaylar Ravi. (Cong.) asked all 
political parties to co-operate with 
the Government in curbing the CIA 
menace and not to ridicule the Prime 
Minister when she asked the country 
to bo vigilant, against CIA activities. 

Mr Samar Guha (Socialist) asked 
the Government to paint a Bill which 
among other things would Id op em- 
bassies from circulating propaganda 
material in this country as well as 
extending invitations to journalists, 
politicians and others to visit their 
country with a view to influencing 
Indian life and politics. 

Mr C. M Stephen (Cong.) disputed 
Mr Guha’s plea that the "CIA bogey” 
had been raised by the Government f 
to divert the attention of the people 
from such vital issues as unemploy- I 
ment, rising prices and food scarcity. 

Mr Jyotirmoy Bosu (CPM) said the 
Government was to be blamed for 
the increasing CIA activities because 
i it had extended many facilities to the 
United States and got help from it 
in return. He alleged that the Border 
Security Force had received training 
in jungle warfare in Vietnam under 
the aegis of the CIA. (Mr Pant des- 
cribed this alienation as "raulindlc 
lioui.riise", > U.N, ii r*;’ planes bad 
been MTivtty allowed to u.<« Indian 
airliebbi to photograph nli ategu!* 
points in China. He asked the Gov- 
ernment to move that it was not ”n 
disfavoured Government of, Ihe CIA”. 
Mr Bosu mentioned ihe names of 
several educational insl itul Ions, In- 
cluding the Delhi School of Econo- 
mics, which had harboured CIA 
agents. 

Mr Raj Bahadur, Union AHnlster 
for Parliamentary Affairs, clashed 
with Mr Bosu when the latter quoted 
the statement of a Jan Saneh mem- ! 
her of the Rajasthan Assembly which ! 
alleged tnat Mr Raj Bahadur had I 
•hud CIA funds in his !»Y| election 1 
campaign for Ills I, ok Sabha seat, Mr! 
Raj Bahadur said that tin* Ra|mglinn 
MBA should prove his nimiitHiuu nr 
I'Uihtn Ilnm But Assembly, Alter!* 
natively, Mr Raj Bahadur was pre- 
pared to resign irom the Government 
and the I.ok Sabha 

Mr Vishw.analhan (DMK) wanted 
the Government to pass a Bill mak- 
ing espionage and treason a serious 
crime. 
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Seven Find Country Unpleasant Refuge; 
Americans Not Allowed to Leave Capital 


ALGIERS U1 — Seven 
'Americans who hijacked 
two airliners in the United 
"States and forced them to 
fly here last summer are 
finding that Algeria is not 
a pleasant refuge. 

Taken under the protec- 
tive wing of £id ridge 
Cleaver, former leader of 
the Black Panther Party, 
.they, have been kepi muz- 
zled and restrained by the 
’Algerian government,; 

. The hijackers are not 
prisoners but the govern- 
ment does not allow them 
to move out of the capital. 

"The government has no 
/enthusiasm for them or for 
whatever cause they think 
they are. upholding/, said 
one source dose to the si- 
tuation. " 

President Houari Bou- 
xnedienne prides himself 
on being a revolutionary 
Socialist who gives a help- 
ing hand to liberation 
movements and victims of 
political oppression. He 
allowed Cleaver to open a 
Black Panther office here 
in 1970. 

. Returned Money 
'The hijackers apparent- 
ly had no political motives 
and they extorted $1.5 mil- 
lion from Western and 
Bella airlines in the two 
I n cidents. Boumcdienne 
returned the money and 
the planes, but has not re- 
sponded to extradition re- 
quests from the United 
States, nor has he put the 
hijackers on triai in an Al- 
gerian court. 

- p The Algerians don't 
want to seem to be prosec- 
wring Harks on behalf of ’ 
Washington/ said one 
fiource. 


v But the treatment of the 
hijackers has been far 
from relaxed. Bo urn e- 
dienne has not replied to 
their demand for official 
political asylum. 

Underlying the Algerian * 
mood is the possibility of 
improved relations with 
the United States after a 
Vietnam peace pact. 

There is speculation 
that negotiations between 
the United Stales and 
Cuba for an antihijacking 
agreement might prompt 
Algeria to opcnlv declare 
its opposition to skyjack- 
ing for ransom. 

. Those ‘who first flew 
here last summer were 
William Holder, a 23-yxar- 
old Vietnam deserter from 
Oakland, Calif., who 
claims he is a member of 
the Panthers, and his 
white girl friend, Cather- 
ine Kerkow, 20, formerly 
of Coos Bay, Ore. They 
forced a Western Airlines 
jet to fly here June 3 after 
collecting $500,000 in ran- 
som. 

On Aug. 1, a "hijacking 
family” arrived on a Delta 
DC-8 ’after pirating it over 
Florida and extorting $1 
million. The suspects are 
George Wright. 20; George 
Brown, 28: Joyce Tiller- 
son, 21; Melvin. McNair, 
24. and his wife, Jean, 25, 
All are from Detroit. They 
took three small children 
along. 

The FBf said Wright es- 
caped in 1970 from state 
prison at Leesburg, N.J/, 
where he was serving time 
for murder. Brown, who 
was held for armed rob- 
bery, escaped from the 
same prison at the same 
time. 

Holder announced here 
in September that he was 
the new leader of the ’’in- 
ternational section” of the 
Black Panthers, a j o b 
Cleaver formerly held. 


Live in Suburb 

The "hijacking family" 
lives somewhere in the 
Pointe Pcscadc suburb 
five miles west of the city. 

Officials of Algeria’s 
state party, the National 
Liberation Front, refuse to i 
disclose where they are or - 
what they are doing. The 
party reportedly g i v e s 
them a meager subsidy. 

The family declined, 
through Cleaver, to be in- 
terviewed. 

"They don't see where it 
would do them any good 
to meet the press," Cleaver 
said. 

Holder also doesn’t want 
to see newsmen. Cleaver 
said in a telephone conver- 
sation. Asked about Hold- 
er's alleged Panther con- 
nections, Cleaver said: 
"This is something that 
Concerns him and since he 
doesn't want to talk about 
it, J won’t." 

Cleaver jumped $50,000 

bail in 1063 and made his 
way to Algeria when his 
parole was revoked on a - 
conviction for attempted 
murder in a shootout be- 
tween Panthers and Oak- 
land police. He refused to 
discuss his personal plans. 

Asked what, had become 
of his announced inten- 
tions to return to the Unit- 
ed States to lead a battle 
for liberation, he replied: 

"It’s not something I 
would want anyone to 
print anything about It’s 
pidvate information. My 
legal situation has not 
changed so there is noth- 
ing to talk about." 

* Cleaver and the hijack- 
i. ers provoked Boume- 
dienne's displeasure by 
publicizing open letters to 
the president asking him 
to give them back' the 
money they had extorted. 

Cleaver further embar- 
rassed the Algerians by de- 
manding that Boume- 
dienne turn over $1 mil- 
lion in hijacking funds to 
the Palestinian guerrilla 
, movement. Without giv- 
ing a reason, Boume- 
dienne declined. 

While supporting the 
Palestinian guerrilla 


movement, Algeria has 
not specifically approved 
of the Palestinians' mitfyl- 
plc hijackings. It ha’s, 
however, said they should 
be excused because their 
actions were the result of 
desperation. 

Algeria has been tough 
with its own hijackers. 
Three Algerians who 
diverted an Algerian 
plane to Yugoslavia in Au- 
gust, 1970, were returned 
by the Yugoslavs. Two 
went to prison for 12 years 
and the third drew six 
years. 
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CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
16 December 1972 

Hie ISreiiilin and Senor Allende 


The other day in this space we urged 
Washington to be slow and careful about 
doing those things which might unneces- 
sarily alienate the Allende government 
in Chile and drive it into the arms of 
Moscow. We noted that some of Chile’s 
economic troubles date from a long time 
before the present regime and are not all 
due to what we regard as serious mis- 
takes on the part of the Allende govern- 
ment. 

Now we would like to turn to the other 
side of that particular problem and urge 
— Moscow to be equally slow and cautious 

about taking advantage of the present 
economic ills of Chile and of the rising 
suspicions in the relationship between 
Chile and Washington. 

A great deal is at stake in the triangu- 
lar relationship which now exists be- 
tween Moscow, Washington, and the 
government of Chile.. Here, more clearly 
than anywhere else, is the question 
whether the “cold war” really is over 
and whether Moscow and Washington 
can enter into a true “detente.” 

In a condition of true detente Chile 
would be free to go Marxist in a free 
election, as it has, but also be free at 
some subsequent election to return to a 
non-Marxist form of government. 

Washington has entered into a novel 
experiment in keeping hands off while 
Chile has its experiment in Marxism. 
But that hands-off policy is based on the 
assumption that nothing will happen 
during the experiment to freeze Chile 
into Russia’s political and military orbit. 
If the men in Moscow were to take 
advantage of Chile’s present condition as 
it did in the case of Cuba, and draw Chile 
into the Warsaw Pact, and then apply the 
“Brezhnev doctrine” — we would be 
right back in the “cold war.” 

The Brezhnev doctrine is a one-way 
street. It preaches that whoever once 
goes Marxist must forever be Marxist. A 
true detente would mean that small 
countries living between the United 
States and Russia would be free to opt at/ 
any time for whichever form of social 
WASHINGTON STAR 
21 December 1972 

8 1 S. Presses Bolivia 
iatS Ex-Mun 


and economic order they may at that 
moment prefer. They should be free to 
shop around. 

Washington has twice allowed such 
shopping around within its own natural 
“sphere of influence,” which Latin 
America plainly is. It tolerated Cas- 
troism in Cuba. The results were any- 
thing but reassuring 1 . It took a mobiliza- 
tion of the land, sea, and air forces of the 
United States and full-scale preparations 
for an invasion of Cuba to make Moscow 
realize that it must not use Cuba as a 
strategic weapons base against the 
United States. 

Moscow did “get the message” over 
Cuba. But it is most important that it 
remember the message. Washington can 
allow Chile to choose its own economic 
and social way of life, provided that does 
not mean a permanent Russian military 
establishment in Chile. 

Someday, if detente comes and ma- 
tures, there will be freedom of movement 
for all small countries. Czechoslovakia 
and Poland should be as free to throw off 
Marxism as Chile is now to accept it. We 
have no doubt that Poles and Czechs 
would do so, instantly, were they free to 
make the choice. 

But Washington cannot accept a situ- 
ation in which freedom exists only to go 
Marxist. Freedom must be a two-way 
street. 

Moscow claims to want a detente with 
the West. It is pushing for a new and 
easier relationship with the United 
States and with Western Europe. Such an 
improved relationship is certainly desir- 
able, if it is to be fair, and fairly 
balanced. But it will work and can come 
into being, only if and when the Russians 
can give as much as they expect — and 
recognize that other people have a right 
to other beliefs. 

Chile is an immediate test of whether 
Moscow thinks it can have a hunting 
license in the Americas while clinging 
possessively to Eastern Europe. We urge 
Moscow to be careful to avoid spoiling 
detente by foolish behavior toward Chile. 





Tho State Department said 
today it has called in Bolivia’s 
charge d’affaires here to de- 
mand consular access to Mary 
ISitanMn JimHiihfh \m* 
been in jail in Bolivia on a 
charge of revolutionary activi- 
ty. 


At llic same time, tho U.S. 
charge d’affaires in La IV/. 
has sought a meeting with tho 
Bolivian foreign minister td 
relay the mm dmmuui to 
llvlan authorities in the ease of 
tho former Maryknoll sister 
from Fairh a ven, Mass. 


These developments came 
after several members of Con- 
gress, including Sen. Edward 
M. Kennedy, D-Mass., made 
pointed inquiries to the State 
Department about the condi- 
tions of Miss Harding’s impris- 
onment since Doc. ti. Reports 
from La Par. hiriiralh iilrtt 
Min# ihirtiliig’a Urn shows 
signs of n black eye, that she 
is being held without romwl 
and that the American consul 
lias only been able to sec Miss 


Harding once since her arrest. 

The Bolivian government 
had indicated last week that it 
intended to deport Miss Har- 
ding but this has not hap- 
pened. It is believed the Boliv- 
ians are holding Miss Hording 
irt on ftRempi. to discover the 

mm flf whw of iter imw\ib 

Hops in tho Avmy 
Liberation (ELN) an extreme 
leftist group in which sir al- 
legedly has admitted member- 
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ship. ’ 

Miss Harding was working 
in the Bolivian-U.S. B-National 
Center, a USIS-sponsored 
library and teaching service in 
La Paz when police seized her. 
From all reports, Miss Har- 


ding is an outspoken critic oC 
the right-wing, pro-U.S. mili- 
tary government of Bolivia. 
But her plight, including re- 
ports that she has been beaten 
during interrogation, has 
aroused exceptional interest in 
her case in Washington. , 


WASHINGTON POST 
26 December 1972 

A Good Second Term Start With Latin America 


The administration’s decision to seek from Congress 
the full $1 billion over three years pledged to the key 
soft-loan branch of the Inter-American Development 
Bank is. a major initiative boding well for a more posi- 
tive Latin policy in Mr. Nixon’s second term than was 
evident in his first. The easy thing, popular at least 
with some aid-wcary Congressmen and with those accept- 
ing John Connally’s view that the United States lias no 
Latin friends anyway, would be to tell the, Latins that, 
gee, fellows, we’d like to deliver the money but Congress 
won’t cough it up. Instead, reportedly at the determina- 
tion of Treasury Secretary Shultz, the United States is 
taking the technical steps necessary to keep the soft- 
loan branch open and to trigger release to it of, contri- 
butions offered by the better-off Latins. The adminis- 

• tration has further accepted the responsibility of doing 
the difficult political work necessary to get the balance 
of the $1 billion actually appropriated by Congress. 

Latins are often no more sensitive to the complica- 
tions and limitations of the American political process 
than Americans are to theirs. But such complications 
are.no less real for being unacknowledged south of the 
border. Part of the hangup on the $1 billion pledge 
arose from an accident of sorts; money for the Bank 
came in a bill including a military aid item on which the 
Senate and the House could not agree, and as a result a 
continuing resolution providing funds at minimal levels 
for all items in the bill was the only way out. A larger 
\part of the hangup arose, and may arise again, from con- 
gressional reluctance to surrender to a multilateral insti- 
tution (of which the United States is necessarily only one 
member) and to a multi-year process (which develop- 
ment lending necessarily is) the degree of tight annual 
control that Congress likes to exercise over items in the 

• domestic budget. 

The way to crack this nut, if there is a satisfactory 


way, is by a certain quality and continuity of Executivo 
consultation with Congress. To say that such consulta- 
tion has not been a hallmark of the Nixon Presidency 
is surely no understatement. On the other side, we 
have sympathy for any administration required to deal, 
as every administration is, with some of the more arbi- 
trary figures on the Hill. Latins may not appreciate 
that to a considerable extent their development hinges 
on Sir. Nixon’s particular style of dealing with the Con- 
gress, and on Mr. Otto Passman’s particular style of 
dealing with the President But that’s political reality. 

So the politics is important. The development which 
the money will presumably help stimulate is important 
And, finally, the diplomacy is important, too. Until 
now, Mr. Nixon has been in the inconsistent position of 
claiming in effect that the United States has a special 
interest in Latin America and looking suspiciously at 
changes made there under other than traditional or 
American auspices, while at the same time falling to 
accept the special obligations which a claim of special 
interest mandates. This general attitude has been at 
the core of Latin and American grumbling over Mr. 
Nixon’s first-term Latin policy, as much as any of his 
specific acts. 

Now, with a decision to proceed in the soft-loan funds 
for the region’s own development bank, with a declared 
interest in focusing more Executive energies on shaping 
new ties with Latin America, and with certain 
other favorable omens, Mr. Nixon stands to do a 
good bit belter by the hemisphere. We would not at 
all begrudge him a second-term ambition to visit Latin 
America and to receive there a reception wiping out 
the memory of the rocks and jeers hurled at him on his 
famous earlier hemispheric tour as Vice President nearly 
two decades ago. 


WASHINGTON STAR 
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CARL T. ROV/AN 



CARACAS — Most readers 
of (his column will never have 
heard of Tcodoro Pclkoff, even 
though ho is something of a 
legend, hath to (his country*:; 
angry lofliaia and to Ihicouni- 
er-in:. urgency forces. 

But. any Yankee who cares 
about the political future of 
the hemisphere had belter 
booh know' more about Pclkoff 
and. his thousands of compa- 
triots in Latin America. 

Pclkoff is a genuine Latin 
revolutionary (the son of a 
Bulgarian Communist who mi- 
graied to Venezuela in li‘27 




after the Bulgarian revolution 
failed) who helped to over- 
throw the dictatorship of Per- 
ez Jimincz in 3958 and subse- 
quently failed to bring down 
(1 hi* dr, ninernlie governments 
of Komnto HHane'oiirl and 
Raoul Leoni. In the process, 
lie lias organized urban and 
rural guerrilla insurrections 
llmt spread terror across thla 
land. 

Pclkoff escaped from the 
seventh-floor prison ward of 
the military hospital here by 
sliding down a nylon cord. 
Four years later (19G7) he es- 
caped the San Carlos army 



fortress in downtown Caracas 
by digging a tunnel. 

Around t hese escapades, he 
spent years working for the 
Communist party, months in’ 
the mountains leading guerril- 
la unit*;, many long periods in 
jail — and, finally, months of 
attacking the Soviet; Union for 
the invasion of Czechoslova- 
kia, an event which led to PcL 
koff’s breaking with the party 
and starting the Movement to 
Socialism. 

Almost incredibly, Tcodoro 
Pclkoff walks the streets of 
Venezuela as freely as most 
men these days, still preach- 

71 * 



iag revolution, still yearning 
for the day when he can bury 
the oligarchy and its Yankee 
co-conspirators, as he puts it, 
and give Venezuela to the 
manses who grovel in 4 ltd 
wrelched barrios OihnmiJ 
which scar the verdant hill* 

pidrSi 

This .‘jfbycAr^old insurree* 
tionist’s every sentence in- 
spires the kind of fear of to- 
morrow that makes the tiny 
ruling class in Latin America 
more determined to cling 
ruthlessly to every advan- 
tage, every iota of power, lost 
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they be swept away in some 
moment of tenderness or lar- 
gesse. 

Asked why he gave up his 
gun and turned to the political 
process, Petkoff says bluntly: 
“We were defeated, militarily 
and politically. The spirit of 
the masses turned against us 
and it -became just a private 
war between the government 
and the Communists. For a 
revolution, you must have the 
people.” 

Petkoff says he and his “So- 
cialist” colleagues are using 
two techniques to educate and 
win the masses for the com- 
ing revolution. 

First, he says, “this is an 


explosive country. It is full of 
social and class conflicts, la- 
bor conflict, student conflicts, , 
middltMita unhappiness. We 
arc showing the people how 
one group’s grievances are 
related to another’s and how 
everyone’s misery flows out of 
capitalism. 

. “Our second technique,” 
Petkoff. continued, “is to 
face the fact that we cannot 
turn our backs on the politi- 
cal process. We are partici- 
pating in the elections because 
we need the exposure. After 
six months of campaigning 
our candidate had 12 percent 
of the voters. In its best mo- 
ment in 1958 the Communist 


parly of Venezuela got only f> 
percent of 1 ho vole. Never lias 
there been such a wide So- 
cialist movement in this coun- 
try.” ! 

I reminded Petkoff that 
many people think he is 
dreaming— that he could nev- 
er wrest control with his po- 
litical movement. “If you are 
wrong, might you revert to 
armed struggle?” I asked. 

“We are not married to elec- 
tions, as we were not mar- 
ried to armed struggle,” the 
muscular insurrectionist re- 
plied. “It is not possible for 
a revolutionary movement to 
discard or disavow any means 


of fighting. 

“Abe Lincoln once was de^’ 
fending n man who had shot 
a dog. The prosecutor dc*" 
manded, ‘Why didn’t you hit- 
the. dog with a stick?’ Lm- ; 
coin jumped up and demand-* 
cd, ‘Why didn’t the dog bite; 
my client with its tail?’ 

“More violence is not up l(L 
us, but to the exploiters here. J 
If they bite us with the mouth 
we will go back to the gun.”; 

As I shall show later, a lot'* 
Cf people think Teodoro Pefr»f 
koff is more dangerous poli-* 
ticking in Caracas than carry- 
ing a gun in the mountains. $ 


TIb© XYasMitgfon Merry-® o-Konmd 
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mines IDictatovs 


By Jack Anderson 

To hide its dealings with 
dictators, the U.S. government 
customarily sweeps the em- 
barrassing details under the 
secrecy stamp. 

But the government has 
now admitted, in at least one 
case,, that publicity was the 
best policy. The admission, 
of course, was classified “Se- 
cret.” 

The case involves Para- 
guay’s Dictator Alfredo Stroes- 
sner, who has been drawing 
around $11 million a year from 
the U.S. taxpayers. Ap- 
parently, this hasn’t been 
enough to keep his generals 
in starched uniforms and 
other essentials. To supple- 
ment this income, he has par- 
celed out smuggling fran- 
chises to his associates, who 
are plugged into the veins of 
America’s street addicts. 

Stroessner’s smuggling op- 
erations have been no secret 
to our longtime Ambassador 
to Paraguay, Raymond Ylitalo. 
The details have also been 
known to the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency and the Bureau 
of Narcotics and Dangerous 
Drugs. 

s The taxpayers who Ihelp 
subsidize Stroessner were kept 
in the dark, however, until we 
published excerpts from a se- 
cret CIA report last April. 22. 
While the report declared that 
the dictator "is willing to con- 
done . . . smuggling of every- 
thing from watches to whis- 
key,” it also added: “There 


are strong indications that 
| President Stroessner is op- 
posed to the (narcotics) trade 
and is willing to take action.” 

We noted, nevertheless, 
that the CIA described his 
tight little dictatorship as 
“the Heroin Crossroads of 
South America,” that some of 
his most, trusted aides al- 
legedly were deep in the nan 
cotics traffic and that he had 
refused 'to extradite the no- 
torious, French-born heroin 
kingpin, Auguste Ricord, to 
the U.S. to face drug charges. 

Our column, widely quoted 
throughout Latin America, up- 
set Stroessner. He sent word 
to us through his Ambassador 
to Washington, Dr. Roque 
Avilla, that he was surprised 
at the allegations and asked 
for the names of those behind 
Paraguay’s drug trade. 

Culprits Named 

We supplied Avilla with 
names and details implicating 
a dozen of Stroessner’s closest 
associates, including his 
trusted chief of investigative 
police, Pastor Coronel. 

We also continued to raise 
questions about Ricord, known 
in narcotics circles as “El 
Commandante,” whom Stroes- 
sner had ensconced in a color- 
ful, comfortable jail cell with 
a private bath and a nearby 
telephone where he could keep 
in touch with his drug busi- 
ness. 

At one point, a State De- 


partment offical called us to 
warn that if we wrote about 
Ricord, it could upset the deli- 
cate negotiations and prevent 
his return to the U.S. 

We contended that public- 
ity would abet not prevent 
Ricord’s extradition and that, 
in any case, the public was en- 
titled to know what was hap- 
pening. So we went ahead 
with our stories. Other news- 
men also wrote about the 
“Paraguayan Connection,” as 
Ricord was labeled. 

The final result: Ricord was 
extradited to the U.S., where 
he was convicted. He now faces 
a long prison term. Ambassa- 
dor Ylitalo was sacked, and* 
Paraguay appears to be trying 
to stem the dope traffic. 

Belatedly, the General Ac- 
counting Office, in a report on 
world drug trafficking, has giv- 
en the press the credit for this 
turnabout. 

“The American Embassy,” 
states the GAO study, “has 
reported that the Government 
of Paraguay’s concern about 
illicit international trafficking 
has increased recently because 
of unfavorable press reports 
about Paraguay’s role as a 
smuggling center. 

“Publicity regarding U.S. ef- 
forts to extradite (Ricord) has 
also increased the Government 
of Paraguay’s concern . . . 
The fear of adverse publicity 
. . . has caused Paraguay to 
take some steps to control 
narcotics.” 

The embassy messages giving 


credit to the press and) the 
GAO report praising the ef- 
fects of publicity, ironically, 
are all heavily classified. In- 
deed, every copy of the secret 
GAO report has been number- 
ed to restrict its circulation 
and to prevent any publicity. 
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CARACAS — It would be a 
colossal error for Americans 
to shrug off, or dismiss with 
anger, the attacks in the Unit- 
ed Nations by Chilean 'presi- 
dent Salvador Allende. 

A lot more than the rantings 
of a Marxist was involved 
when Allende accused giant 
American corporations of 
trying to sabotage his regime, 
wreck Chile economically and 
push his country to civil war. 

You move through Latin 
America these days and see 
the outpourings of new nation- 
alism, even in conservative, 
anti-Communist military gov-, 
ernments, and you know that 
Allende was strumming on one 
of the rawest nerves in this 
part of the world. 

The multinational corpora- 
tion is being assailed every- 
where by students, by leftist 
leaders, by local businessmen 
(who resent the competition) 
as the cutting edge of “Ameri- 
can imperialism.’ V 
It seems inevitable that the 
cries are going to grow louder 
and that the nationalizations, 
expropriations and property 
seizures of the last few years 
in Chile and Peru are only the 
•beginning of wider troubles for 
American firms, especially 
those extracting minerals and 
other raw resources. 

Some firms have long. antici- 
pated the kind of hostility 
manifested by Allende, so they 
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moved to give their operations 
at least a Latin American fa- 
cade. But this has served only 
to intensify the protests. 

If these firms are not new, , 
what is new is the leftist- strat- 
egy of going after the wealthy 
families in Latin America 
which provide both a front and 
•protection for the multination- 
al corporations. 

Teodor o Petkoff, the former 
Communist guerrilla who put 
down his gun to wage a politi- 
cal fight for a Socialist socie- 
ty., claims that wealth from oil 
is what has opened Venezuelan 
eyes to the real enemy. 

‘“Before oil, we always left 
the leftist fight was against 
the United States,” he told me. 
“Wc didn’t know we had class- 
es. Wc now see that oil devel- 
oped an imperialist class here 
working in concert with Amer- 
ican imperialists. If we. did not 
have these fat-cats here, the 
U.S. imperialists could not op- 
erate as effectively. We .must 
attack our own anti- 
.Vcnczuclan capitalism if we 
'want anti-imperialism to mean 
anything concrete.” 

Petkoff says that “in leftist 
mythology in Latin America 
the most radical thing you can 
say is ‘expropriate American 
property.’ But we know that 
the first step is- to expropriate 
our own capitalism. We must 
take the television channels, 
oil, cement, .textiles, mctal- 
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lurgical industries away from 
our super-millionaires and cre- 
ate a wide range of social 
property in this country.” 1 

Petkoff, like Allende, is a 
devout Marxist, but no North 
American ought to assume 
that Ills theories lack a follow- 
ing- among non-Communists. 
In Argentina last August 140 
priests from .32 dioceses met 
to deplore “the subjugation of 
the people’s majorities to a 
privileged minority and the 
surrender to foreign domina- 
tion.” These priests are advo- 
cating “the taking of power by ’ 
the people’s majorities, libera- 
tion from foreign domination 
and the installation of a na- 
tional and Latin American so- 
cialism.” 

In Recife, Brazil, Archbish- 
op Holder Camara spoke mov- 
ingly to me of the poverty and 
misery of the people of his 
area, and he stated flatly that 
'“our wealthy who have links 
to multi-national corpora- 
tions” aro the barriers to pro- 
gress for the masses. He said, 
“Capitalism offers no answer 
for us.” 

Last year at the Rome syn- 
od, Peruvian church leaders 
presented a document describ- 
ing Peruvians as “victims of 
systems that exploit our eco- 
nomic resources, control our 
political decisions and impose 
on us the cultural domination 
of their values and their con- 
sumer civilization.” 
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These priests asked ( the 
Church to support the masses 
“in the search for a proper 
path toward a socialist society 
with a humanistic and Qhris- 
tian content, acknowledging 
the right of expropriation of 
property and resources both 
when their ownership causes 
serious harm to the country 
and when the unjust accumu- 
lation of wealth is accom- 
plished within legal frame- 
works.” 

There arc, of course, many 
priests all over Latin America 
who not only -do not endorse 
such views but who are horri- 
fied by them. There are gov- 
ernment and business leaders • 
who view the churchmen who, 
call for “socialism” as greater 
threats to “national security” 
than ex-armed insurrectionist 
Petkoff. 

So a grim, often violent, 
struggle is on in Latin. Ameri- 
ca. The truth is that white 
Americans were ignoring the 
hemisphere, it has taken on 
new dimensions of bitterness 
and anger. 

We had better face up to the 
fact that Salvador Allcnde’s 
broadside against Uncle Sam 
was just a reflection of that* 
increasingly angry mood 
which is reflected in student 
rioting here and terrorism and 
kidna pings in Argentina, Bra- 
zil and elsewhere. 



RIO DE JANEIRO - Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s most eloquent 
justification for the Alliance 
for Progress was his assertion 
that, if. the ruling elite would 
not promote -and accept a 
peaceful revolution, they 
would have to face violent re- 
volt. 

The assumption in those 
days, when America’s cares 
encompassed the globe, was 
that Latin America was in a 
race between democratic so- 
cial change and a Communist 
takeover. 

Wit fit few penpte quip* 
ceptcd was that the real race 
was against right-wing mili- 
tary coups. 

The much-ballyhooed Alli- 
ance was for the most part a 
failure, . even when Uncle Sam 
backed rhetoric with money. A 
quarter-billion dollars of U.S. 
aid was pumped into the mis- 


erable, poverty-wracked north- 
east area of Brazil Yet, U.S. 
diplomats here now agree 
with Archbishop Holder Cam- 
ara that the money went into 
capital-i n t e n s i v e projects 
which made .the rich richer 
but produced precious few 
jobs for the poor residents of, 
that long-neglected .area of 
parched scrublands. 

In 1963, with Brazil’s last 
democratically-elected govern- 
ment in power, this vast coun* 

- try’s industrial growth rate 
was an appalling 5.3 percent, 
and inflation roared on at a 
Stunning .rate of 02.1 percent. 

It was not the Communists 
who exploited this malaise, 
-but ^Brazil’s generals, who 
seized power in 1964 and have 
ruled with .utter ruthlessness 
ever since. 

What has happened in this 
lovely country since that coup 
adds up to an “endorsement” 


of dictatorship and to a 
gloomy outlook for real de- 
mocracy in a country where so 
many people yearn for the de- 
velopment and national pres- 
tige that are becoming reali- 
ties in Brazil. 

For the ruling generals here, 
nothing has seemed to matter 
more than “development.” 
They stripped civilian politi- 
cians of the right to hold office 
and ran some out of the coun- 
try. They muzzled the press, 
canceled elections and even 
held a special presidential 
’‘election” in 1%D in which 
only generals eould vote. 

Professors were fired on po- 
litical grounds without any 
semblance of legal process. 
Priests, students, others were 
harassed or jailed because 
their criticism made them sus- 
pected “enemies of the state.” 

This provoked a wave of 
terrorism in urban areas, 
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marked by fire-bombings and 
spectacular kidnapings of dip- 
lomats, including the U.S. am- 
bassador. 

While protests arose around 
the world, the generals and 
their hand-picked civilian elite 
were borrowing money at a 
record pace. They succeeded in 
making Brazil the economic 
envy of Latin America and 
much of the rest of the world. 

There’s still an awful lot 
of coffee in Brazil, but this na- 
tion of 100 million people now 
boasts that it will soon be sell- 
ing idfblrirird PffrHbl-dhrii I# 
Japan, with which’ Brazil's 
trade is rising at the rate of 30 
percent a year (as compared 
with 6 percent for the U.S.). 
Ford will set up an automobile 
engine plant here, and opera- 
tions already have begun in 
ship building, petrochemicals, 
tele-communications e q u i p- 
ment and other high-tedmolo- 
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gy items. 

Is this remarkable develop- 
ment worth the price in loss 
of liberty and the trampling of 
democratic and human val- 
ues? 

Most Brazilians seem to 
think like Father Vivciros de 
Castro, until recently the rec- 
tor of Catholic ‘University 
here, who said to me: “It is 
difficult to know how to feel. I 
often think about not being 
able to go into the streets to 
protest, or give a fiery speech 
criticizing the government. 
But then I say, well, protest- 
ing and giving speeches isn’t 
all that important in my life.” 

Still, there obviously are 
many thousands of students, 
clergymen, journalists and 
professors who do not think 
anything has happened that 
. justifies the oppressions of the 
last eight years. 

For all her new economic 
glories, they say, Brazil still 
. has the ' worst distribution of 
income of all Latin American 
countries, with half of Brazil’s 
people so poor they are not 
really in the money economy. 

'Hie critics complain that 
half the people still cannot read 
and write. They note that 
northeast Brazil ris still a . 
wasteland of degradation, with 
half the job force in Recife 
either unemployed or under- 
employed. 

But the government insists 
that the economic boom will 
soon bear dramatic fruit for 
the masses. Minister of plan- 
ning Joao Paulo de Reis Vel- 
oso cited a 142 percent in- 
crease in federal expenditures 
for education from 1963 to 
1971, with school enrollments 
rising as follows: Primary, up 
from 9,300,000 to 13,325,000; 
secondary, up from 1,710,000 
to 4,725,000; college and uni- 
• versity, up from 124,000 to 
543,000. 

Veloso says housing units 
built rose from a 1937-1963 av- 
erage of 4,600 a year to 114,000 
units in 1971, with 238,000 units 
targeted for 1974. 

This is the Brazilian record 
that led President Nixon to 
say: “As Brazil goes, so goes 
the rest of the Latin American 
continent.” 

This galls leaders of other 
Latin countries, yet it is clear 
that many have mimicked 
Brazil’s imposition of military - 
dictatorship. What they have 
. not yet emulated is Brazil’s 
climb away from economic 
stagnation. 
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Despite a possibility of better rela- 
tions with Fidel Castro, the U. S. plans 
to keep its major base in Communist 
Cuba indefinitely. 

In fact, a multimillion-dollar building 
program is now under way at the famed 
Guantanamo Naval Base, with more 
spending already approved by Congress 
for other projects there. 

Why important. American officials 
say that although Castro persistently de- 
mands that the U. S. get out, Washington 
has no intention of giving up the base 
where it has been for 70 years-even if 
the current antiskyjacking negotiations 
with Cuba should lead to agreements on 
other matters. 

Reasons given for the importance the 
U. S. attaches to the base: 

Concern over Russia. There is un- 
easiness about Soviet naval and air "vis- 
its” to Cuba— and U. S. authorities view 
Guantanamo as a partial offset. 

In late November, Russia sent a de- 
stroyer, cruiser, and tender into Cuban 
waters, the eighth Soviet naval visit in a 
little over three years. At the same time, 
some long-range Soviet reconnaissance 
planes were on a Cuban airfield, the 
tenth such flight in less than three years. 

In September, two of the planes flew 
observation flights along the U. S. East 
Coast from Cuba, and returned there. 

Training-base value. Naval officers 
rank Guantanamo as the best training 
base in the Atlantic-and perhaps in the 
world. 

For example: From port, a destroyer 
reaches waters suitable for antisubmarine- 
warfare exercises in 15 minutes. At San 
Diego, it takes about 45 minutes to 
reach water deep enough for such exer- 
cises in the Pacific. 

Each year, about 150 U. S. warships 
put into the Guantanamo base for train- 
ing, outfitting and service at the naval 
yards there. 

In event of war—. In wartime, Guan- 
tanamo is the most important naval base 
for protection of the Caribbean— and it 
serves as an assembly point for convoys. 

One naval authority says the facility 
is "among the most important of all 
American bases overseas.” 

Current activity. The present construc- 
tion includes new barracks and a club 
for enlisted men, motel-like quarters for 
bachelor officers to replace World War I 
quarters, and 150 homes for families. A 
new school and Marine barracks are on 
the drawing boards— and funds are al- 
ready available for them. 

A water-conversion plant— built after 
Castro cut off the spigots in 1964— turns 
sea water into fresh water and is operat- 


ing well below capacity. 

About 3,500 Cl's and 150 American 
civilian employes arc assigned to the 
base. Many have dependents with them. 

The Cul>an work force, once consid- 
ered essential, has dwindled to a relative 
handful. About 700 Cuban exiles and 
dependents live on the base. The num- 
ber of workers who enter each day from 
Cuba proper has fallen from a onetime 
high of 2,700 to a mere 250 today. 

Relations with the Cubans who sur- 
round the base— stormy during the early 
Castro years— are relatively calm now. 
Main reason is that the Cubans have 
pulled back from the steel fence around 
the 45-square-mile base. They have built 
a triple-fence complex of their own with 
guard houses and machine guns. 

The fences have virtually ended U. S.- 
Cuban "confrontation” at the base, but 
they have also stopped the fence-jump- 
ing escape of Cubans into Guantanamo. 

The amenities. The garrison is largely 
self-contained— except for food and a 
few other items. It has one television 
and three radio stations and a newspaper 
published four times weekly.. There are 
bowling alleys, a golf course, swimming 
pools, movies, clubs, athletic fields— and 
ships and planes take groups to Haiti or 
Jamaica regularly for “rest and rehabili- 
tation” week-ends. 

Americans on the base perform a vari- 
ety of functions, chiefly the training of 
crews on visiting ships. Ships in port for 
training and refitting are the keystone of 
the base defense system. 

An average of 12 ships arc in port 
at any given time. Marines handle 
ground defense— but sailors go through 
regular infantry training to back them 
up if the need arises. 

The Marines maintain F-8 twin -jet 
close-support warplanes on the field at 
Leeward Point, across the bay from the 
main base. There are also two helicop- 
ters, two seaplanes and a C-54 transport 
to carry food and people. 

Treaty rights. Set up by treaty in 
1903, Guantanamo is Americas oldest 
overseas military base. American treaty 
rights are in perpetuity— or until both 
Cuba and the U. S. agree the Americans 
should go. The U. S. pays Cuba rent of 
$3,676.50 a year for Guantanamo— but 
Castro lias cashed none of the checks 
since 1959. 

The U. S. has spent, about 84 million 
dollars on base facilities since 1903. 
Current maintenance and operating costs 
are 12 million a year. 

One oddity: Under treaty, merchant 
ships of any nation can use the lower 
bay, which is American, to reach the 
upper bay, which is Cuban. Thus ships 
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from Russia, China, elsewhere steam in 
and out of the base— with U. S. escort. 

Said an American authority: 

“Guantanamo played an important 
role for us in both World Wars, and in 
the missile crisis of 1962. It might have 
to be used again— and all signs are that 
we are there to stay.” 
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By JEREMIAH O’LEARY 

Star-News Staff Writer 

The U.S. government is re- 
ported incensed at Panamani- 
an foreign ministry adviser 
Jorge Illueca for laying bare 
in a public speech last week 
the main negotiating positions 
of the two countries for a. new 
treaty on the Panama Canal. 

“This is a hell of a way to 
try to negotiate,” said one offi- 
cial heatedly. Illueca disclosed 
the U.S. and Panamanian posi- 
tions in detail in a speech to 
the Panamanian Student Fed- 
| eration in Panama City, one of 
! the more emotionally national- 
; istic centers of the isthmian 
republic. 

The implication by U.S. of- 
ficials was that public dis- 
closure of. the negotiating 
positions could make it more 
difficult to reach agreement 
on a treaty draft. Privately, 
U.S. officials say they are 
going to have trouble enough 
selling any canal to Congress 
without having their negotiat- 
ing positions exposed. 

“The United States proposed 
as the term of the duration of 
the treaty on the locks canal a 
period of SO years which would 
bo extended to 85 years if a 
third set of locks wero to be 
constructed and to 90 years if 
a sca-lcvcl canal were built,” . 
Illueca declared. 

'A Panamanian Canal* 

After these dates, his speech 
indicated, the United States 
presumably would give up the 
perpetuity clause under which 
it acts as sovereign over the 
10-miJo wide Panama Canal 
Zone. 

Illueca said these terms are 
unacceptable to Panama and 
added, ‘The Panamanian po- 
sition is that the duration of 
tho locks canal treaty should 
only last until 19iM, a term of 
22 years.” 


“We have colonialism en- 
cysted here,” he said. “We 
have' ( the U.S. ) army, we have 
its troops, we have its intel- 
lignce services, we have its 
spies, we have, its cultural sab- 
oteurs, the psychological war- 
fare, and that wide variety of 
methods which you know are 
•utilized by imperialism to 
dominate the countries which 
it considers to be underdevel- 
oped.” 

Illueca said “jurisdiction” 
means to Panama that the 
“Canal Zone will revert to us; 
it means a Panamanian canal, 
operated by Panamanians for 
Panamanians to benefit Pana- 
manians.” He said it also 
means Panama will decide 
how the canal will be run, how 
the fees will ibc charged, how 
the benefits will be distributed 
and within what period Pana- 
manians will assume full re- 
sponsibility for the canal. 

Criminal Jurisdiction 

He said the United States 
has agreed that Panama 
should maintain public order 
in land and water areas of the 
zone for the time specified in 
the treaty. The United States 
also has agreed, he said, that 
Panamanian courts should 
have jurisdiction 1 over all but 
tho land-water areas of the 
present zone except that ex- 
empted for the period of the 
treaty from Panamanian con- 
trol. 

The U.S. position is, accord- 
ing to Illueca, that Panamani- 
an law will prevail in some 
parts of the zone area, North 
American law in other parts 
and in certain areas jurisdic- 
tion would be concurrent. 

“Panama will not compro- 
mise on its demands that Pan- 
ama should have exclusive ju- 
jurisdiction over Panamanian 
an citizens at once. Over the 
others, there may be a transi- 


tion period but over the Pana- 
manians it must be immedi- 
ate,” Illueca said. 

He added that Washington 
wanted to exercise criminal 
risdiction over all Panamani- 
. citizens in cases of sabotage 
but said the foreign ministry is 
implacable that the arrest of 
Panamanians by foreign po- 
licemen in its own territory 
must cease. 

On police functions, Panama 
demands transfer of authority 
no later than in 5 years but 
Illueca said the United States 
insists on nothing short of 15 
years. However, he said the 
United States accepts the pos- 
sibility of joint police patrols 
during the transition period. 

He said the United States Is 
insisting on control of tho 10 
miles of air space over the 
existing zone and the right to 
make use of tho entire air 
space of the Republic of Pana- 
ma in event of serious threat 
to the canal. He said Panama 
has flatly rejected this. 

Illueca said Washington 
has offered that commercial 
services provided to residents 
of tho Canal Zone be taken 
over by Panamanian compa- 
nies within fivo years of the 
date of the new treaty and to 
hold bids to transfer these 
services to private companies 
of any nationality. lie said 
Panama holds that commer- 
cial activities of the U.S. gov- 
ernment in the zone must be 
suspended immediately on the 
effective date of tho treaty 
with jurisdiction over com- 
mercial services passing to 
Panama within one year. 

Washington, according to II- 
lucca, says it needs two-thirds 
of tho present zone for opera- 
tion and protection of the ca- 
nal but is willing to turn over 
one-third of the zone to Pana- 
ma when the treaty goea Into 
effect. However, somo of the 


territory retained by the Unit- 
ed States could be used by 
Panamanians for recreation, 
agriculture or commerce by 
mutual agreement of the two 
nations, he said. Such a formu- 
la cannot be accepted by Pan- 
ama, Illueca declared. . 

The United States wants, he 
said, to maintain during the 
life of the treaty control Of 
salaries, working conditions 
and labor relations with canal 
employes. In turn, he said 
Panama insists that the work 
force must bo 85 percent Pan- 
amanian and he paid not less 
than 85 percent of the total 
amount spent on canal sala- 
ries. 

The United States wants, Il- 
lueca said, to keep its military 
forces in the zone area with 
the right to take any neces- 
sary action to defend the ca- 
nal. But he said Panama has 
repeatedly told Washington 
there is no treaty that insures 
its right to locate military 
tary forces there in time of 
peace. 
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